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GEORGE  EDMUND  BADGER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE,  1846-1849 

By  Lawrence  Foushee  London 

George  Edmund  Badger  was  for  a  score  or  more  years  an 
outstanding  personality  in  North  Carolina  politics.  Although 
never  very  popular  with  the  people  of  his  state  as  a  whole,  he 
was  highly  respected  by  all.  Those  few  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  were  of  the  same  political  faith,  loved  him  and 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  intellect  and  of  great 
personal  charm.  As  a  statesman  he  received  full  recognition 
from  his  state  and  the  nation.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
difficult  for  one  of  Badger's  contemporaries,  were  he  alive  to- 
day, to  understand  how  the  career  of  one  as  prominent  as 
Badger  could  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  No  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, nor  has  any  public  building  in  the  state  been  named  in  his 
honor.  To  the  great  majority  of  North  Carolinians  today 
his  name  means  nothing.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the 
writer  has  found  the  study  of  Badger's  public  career  particu- 
larly interesting  and  inviting. 

Although  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  study  the  work  of 
George  Edmund  Badger  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
period  1846  to  1849,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
important  events  in  his  career  prior  to  that  time. 

Badger  was  born  in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  on  April 
17,  1795.  His  father,  Thomas  Badger,  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina from  Windham,  Connecticut.  His  mother,  Lydia  Cog- 
dell,  was  a  native  of  New  Bern.  Badger  received  his  secondary 
education  in  New  Bern  and  in  1810  entered  Yale  University. 
He  remained  there  only  two  years  since  he  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  complete  his  course.     After  leaving  Yale  he 
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studied  law  under  his  maternal  cousin,  John  Stanley,  who  was 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  North  Carolina  at  that  time. 
In  1815  Badger  received  his  license  to  practice  law.  In  grant- 
ing him  his  license  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  was  still  a  minor  because  of  the  dependence 
of  his  mother  and  sisters  upon  him.  His  father  had  died 
in  1799.1 

In  1816  Badger  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  borough  of  New  Bern.  This  was  his  first  ven- 
ture into  public  life  and,  considering  his  youth,  he  acquitted 
himself  favorably.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  invited  Badger  to  come 
to  Hillsboro  to  take  over  his  practice  while  he  was  on  the  bench. 
Badger  gladly  accepted  this  complimentary  offer.  In  1820  his 
ability  as  an  advocate  was  recognized  when  he  was  elected  a 
Superior  Court  judge.  He  remained  on  the  bench  until  1825 
when  he  resigned  because  he  could  make  more  money  prac- 
ticing law,  and  he  had  to  think  of  those  dependent  upon 
him.2  After  his  resignation  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in 
Raleigh  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Badger  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  when  he 
reached  his  majority,  supporting  James  Monroe  in  the  election 
of  1816.  He  did  not,  however,  take  an  active  interest  in 
national  politics  until  the  election  of  1828.  In  this  election 
he  contributed  much  in  behalf  of  General  Jackson,  writing  the 
two  most  important  addresses  issued  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  party.  After  the  successful  election  of  Jackson  the 
Democrats  of  North  Carolina  expected  Badger  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  efforts.  The  party  recommended  him  to  Jackson  as  its 
choice  for  the  cabinet  post  of  Attorney  General.  The  Gen- 
eral, however,  did  not  appoint  him  but  chose  another  North 
Carolinian,  John  Branch,  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Badger's  work  in  the  campaign  of  1828  was  his  last  in  behalf 
of  the  Democrats,  for  a  few  years  later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  new  Whig  party.  He  left  the  Democratic  party  about 
the  time  that  President  Jackson  made  it  known  that  he  was 
definitely  opposed  to  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 

1  Graham,    William    A.,    Discourse    in    Memory    of    the    Life    and    Character    of    th*    Hon. 
George    E.    Badger,    p.    8. 

2  Hamilton,   J.   G.,   de  R.,   ed.,   The  Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,   I.    328. 
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States.  Badger  clearly  indicated  some  years  later  that  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  central  bank.  He  also  disagreed  with 
Jackson  on  the  question  of  internal  improvements.  After  once 
joining  the  Whig  party,  he  became  one  of  its  staunchest  mem- 
bers. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Whig  principles  of  cen- 
tralized authority  appealed  more  strongly  to  Badger  than  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  state  rights.  He  was  always  a  Hamil- 
tonian  in  politics. 

From  1828  to  1840  Badger  took  little  interest  in  either  state 
or  national  politics.  During  these  years  he  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  the  building  up  of  a  splendid  law  practice.  In  the 
campaign  of  1840,  however,  he  renewed  his  interest  in  politics 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  In  the  course  of  this 
campaign  he  delivered  several  important  addresses,  the  most 
significant  of  these  being  the  one  delivered  in  Granville  County 
on  March  3.  The  Raleigh  Register  declared  that  this  address 
might  "safely  be  referred  to  as  the  text-book  of  the  party."8 
In  consequence  of  his  valuable  work  in  behalf  of  General  Har- 
rison, the  Whig  party  of  North  Carolina  recommended  Badger 
to  him  for  the  post  of  Attorney  General  for  which  position  it 
felt  he  was  best  qualified.  Harrison,  however,  disregarded  this 
recommendation  and  appointed  Badger  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
John  J.  Crittenden  having  already  been  selected  for  the  post 
of  Attorney  General. 

Badger  accepted  Harrison's  appointment,  and  acquitted  him- 
self well  in  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Navy  Department.  On 
September  11,  he  resigned  his  post  in  President  Tyler's  cabinet, 
along  with  the  other  Secretaries,  because  of  Tyler's  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  constitutional  advisors  and  his  "want  of  sin- 
cerity."4 Following  his  resignation  Badger  returned  to  Raleigh 
to  take  up  again  his  law  practice.  Although  he  was  actively 
interested  in  state  and  national  politics  from  1842  to  1846,  he 
held  no  public  office  during  that  period.  He  contributed  a 
great  deal  during  that  period  to  keeping  the  Whig  party  in 
power  in  North  Carolina. 

Badger's  work  in  behalf  of  his  party  was  rewarded  and  his 
ability  recognized  in  1846  when  the  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unex- 


3  Raleigh   Register,   April    17,    1840. 

4  Hillsborough  Recorder,   Nov.    25,    1841. 
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pired  term  of  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.  Referring  to  Bad- 
ger's election  to  the  Senate  and  his  earlier  appointment  to  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Raleigh  Register  declared:  "It  is  a 
coincident  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  both  instances  where 
office  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Badger,  it  has  been  not  only 
without  his  solicitation,  but  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  very  doubtful,  whether  he  would  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  appointing  power."5  He  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
''while  absent  from  the  city,  without  ever  intimating  to  any 
human  being,  that  he  would  accept  the  appointment.  .  .  ,"6 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  an  out-of-state  paper  thought 
of  Badger's  election.  The  Richmond  Republican  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

The  election  of  this  gentleman  to  the  United  States  Senate,  is  hailed  with 
universal  joy  by  the  Whigs  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Badger,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman,  has  long  ago  acquired  an  elevated  fame.  His  accession  to  the 
Senate  will  be  a  valuable  addition  even  to  the  number  of  eminent  Whig 
statesmen  who  now  adorn  its  councils.     .     .     .7 

Badger  accepted  his  election  to  the  Senate,  notwithstanding 
several  expressed  doubts  as  to  his  assent.  He  liked  public  office 
as  well  as  most  prominent  politicians  of  that  period,  although 
he  did  not  often  directly  seek  it. 

On  December  14,  1846,  Willie  P.  Mangum8  presented  Bad- 
ger's credentials,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  office.9  On  the  same 
day  the  Senate  took  up  the  election  of  its  standing  commit- 
tees. Although  a  new  member,  Badger  was  appointed  to  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  which  was  an  especially  im- 
portant committee  at  this  juncture.10  A  little  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  relatively  unimportant  committee  to  consider 
French  spoliation  claims.11  Since  the  Whigs  were  in  the  minor- 
ity during  almost  all  of  Badger's  career  in  the  Senate,  he  never 
secured  many  important  committee  assignments.  Although 
this  fact  prevented  him  from  exerting  as  much  influence  as 
he  otherwise  might  have,  he  was  able  to  make  an  important 

5  Raleigh  Register,   Nov.   27,    1846. 

6  Loc.   cit. 

7  Reprinted    in    Loc.    cit. 

8  Willie  P.  Mangum  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  same  legislature  as 
Badger.  He,  however,  had  already  served  two  terms  in  the  Senate  prior  to  Badger's 
election. 

9  Congressional  Globe,   29   Cong.    2   sess.,   p.    28. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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contribution  as  a  legislator.  An  attempt  will  not  be  made 
here  to  discuss  all  the  speeches  Badger  made  in  the  Senate  from 
1846  to  1849;  only  the  speeches  on  important  issues  of  those 
years,  such  as  the  Mexican  War  and  slavery  in  the  territories, 
will  be  analyzed. 

Badger  entered  the  United  States  Senate  during  an  exciting 
period  of  American  history.  The  war  with  Mexico,  which 
had  begun  in  May,  1846,  was  well  under  way.  The  Whigs, 
the  minority  part  of  the  Senate,  were  opposed  to  the  war  from 
the  beginning,  and  did  much  to  hamper  the  President  in  its 
conduct.  They  considered  it  much  as  a  party  issue  in  that 
they  thought  the  Democrats  were  sponsoring  the  war  largely 
for  political  purposes. 

Badger's  first  opportunity  to  express  himself  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Mexican  War  was  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill,  on  January  11,  1847,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  lieutenant  general  to  command  the  American  forces  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico.12  A  few  days  after  its  introduction 
he  wrote:  "We  have  just  had  a  message  from  the  Pres.  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  a  Genl.  in  chief  during  the  war 
with  Mexico — That  is,  to  appoint  Mr.  Benton  (as  it  is  under- 
stood) Lieut,  Genl.  to  supercede  Scott  and  Taylor.  .  .  ."13 
The  Democrats  were  very  much  worried  at  this  time  for  fear 
that  General  Scott,  a  Whig,  would  reap  all  the  glory  of  the 
war,  and  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  have  a  Democratic  gen- 
eral placed  above  him.  The  Whigs,  quite  naturally,  were  hos- 
tile to  the  measure.  Badger  stated  in  the  Senate  that  he  and 
John  J.  Crittenden  had  opposed  the  bill  when  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  while  the  other 
two  members  of  the  committee,  Dix  and  Houston,  had  favored 
it.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  chairman,  was  absent  when  the 
question  was  voted  on  in  committee.  Badger  and  Crittenden 
yielded  the  point  since  the  other  two  members  represented  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate.14 

On  January  15,  Badger  delivered  an  exhaustive  speech  on 
this  measure.  He  declared  that  the  major  general,  now  in 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  could  accomplish  every- 

12  Congressional  Globe,  29  Cong.  2  sess.,  p.  165. 

13  G.  E.  Badger  to  W.  A.  Graham,  Jan.  14,  1847,  William  A.  Graham  Papers,  archives  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,   Raleigh. 

14  Congressional   Globe,   29   Cong.   2   sess.,   p.    177. 
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thing  which  could  be  expected  from  a  lieutenant  general;  that 
elevating  his  title  would  not  increase  his  authority;  and  that 
the  President  was  still  in  supreme  command  and  would  have 
as  much  control  over  a  lieutenant  general  as  over  a  major  gen- 
eral. He  thought  that  the  bill  was  not  only  useless,  but  would 
become  harmful  if  it  were  passed  and  some  junior  officer  placed 
above  the  present  commanding  major  general.  If  someone 
were  taken  from  civil  life  it  would  not  only  be  an  insult  to 
the  ranking  major  general  but  also  to  the  other  army  officers. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  title  of  lieutenant  general  had  never 
been  used  in  this  country  except  in  the  case  of  Washington  in 
1798.  Such  an  office  had  not  been  found  necessary  when  the 
country  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812  to  1814.  The 
President  had  said  that  the  office  of  lieutenant  general  was 
needed  because  the  war  was  being  carried  on  by  a  large  force 
composed  of  both  regular  and  volunteer  troops.  The  force 
used  in  the  War  of  1812  was  also  large  and  made  up  of  the 
same  type  of  troops.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
according  to  Badger,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  mode 
of  filling  the  new  office,  if  created,  had  not  been  decided  upon. 
But,  said  he: 

I  learn  from  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York  that  no  such  state 
of  uncertainty  exists,  and  that  the  very  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  asking  us  for  the  creation  of  the  office  is,  that  a  civilian,  a  politician, 
may  receive  the  appointment.     .     .     .15 

He  particularly  objected  to  this  measure  when  he  learned  that 
whoever  held  the  new  office  would  be  vested  with  powers 
other  than  those  purely  military.  At  the  close  of  Badger's 
speech  Senator  Mangum  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the 
table  which  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  28  to  21.16 

This  was  the  first  important  speech  which  Badger  made  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  highly  praised  by  the  northern  press.  Of 
it  the  Baltimore  Patriot  said:  "The  Speech  of  Mr.  Badger  in 
the  Senate,  yesterday,  so  ably  discusses  the  question  of  creating 
such  an  office,  that  we  have  incorporated  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  the  full  report  of  the  speech  made  in  the  National 
Intelligencer."11    The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 

16  Congressional  Globe,  29  Cong.  2  sess.,  pp.   184-186. 

16  Congressional  Globe,    29   Cong.    2   sess.,   p.    187. 

17  Reprinted  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  Jan.  19,  1847. 
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York  Express  wrote  of  it:  "  'The  Senate  Chamber  was  crowded 
today  to  hear  a  brilliant  speech  from  Mr.  Badger  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  as  an 
able  and  masterly  speech.'  "  Continuing  in  this  laudatory  vein, 
he  said:  "  'The  speech  of  Mr.  Badger  against  the  bill,  I  hear 
commented  upon  on  all  sides,  as  one  of  uncommon  beauty, 
eloquence,  interest  and  power.'  "18 

Another  measure  which  aroused  much  opposition  from  the 
Whigs  was  that  providing  for  an  additional  military  force  to 
be  used  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  Senate  took  up  this  bill 
on  January  14.  The  most  heated  debate  on  it,  however,  came 
when  Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  grant  of  an  half  section  of  land  to  every 
volunteer  and  regular  who  should  serve  in  the  war.  At  the 
suggestion  of  other  Senators,  Cameron  modified  this  amend- 
ment by  reducing  the  amount  of  land  to  a  quarter  section, 
and  by  restricting  the  grant  to  only  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates.  Benton  opposed  the  amendment,  declaring  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  clogged  by  it.19 

Badger  stated  that  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Cameron's 
amendment,  but  thought  that  it  should  be  modified  further 
before  its  adoption.  In  response  to  a  statement  made  by  Sevier, 
of  Arkansas,  that  the  war  was  only  just  beginning,  Badger 
remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  this,  for  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  some  assurance  from  "some  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber,  that  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  ter- 
mination of  the  war  within  a  reasonable  time.  .  .  ."20  He 
thought  that  if  the  government  intended  to  ask  the  citizens  to 
enlist  voluntarily  in  the  army  for  a  war  whose  termination  was 
distant  and  indefinite,  then  it  was  indeed  important  that  Con- 
gress "throw  out  inducements  to  the  people  to  peril  their  hap- 
piness, their  persons,  and  their  lives."21  Badger's  motion,  made 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  the  next  day  was  carried.  On  January 
15,  Senator  Benton  announced  that  he  would  bring  in  a  bill 
the  following  day  for  granting  bounty  lands  to  non-commis- 

1S  Ibid.,  Jan.   26,   1847. 

19  Congressional  Globe,   29  Cong.   2   sess.,    pp.    171-172. 

20  Ibid.,   pp.    172-173. 

21  Ibid.,   p.    174. 
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sioned  officers  and  privates.  Badger  replied  that  he  thought 
the  grant  of  bounty  land  should  be  by  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army  and  not  by  a  separate  meas- 
ure.22  The  Senate  did  not  agree  to  Benton's  proposal. 

The  whole  question  of  bounties  had,  by  this  time,  become 
so  involved  with  amendments  to  amendments,  that  on  January 
16,  Benton  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  and  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  This  motion  was 
agreed  to  44  to  1.  On  January  19,  Benton  reported  a  bill  from 
the  committee  with  an  amendment  providing  for  a  land  bounty 
of  a  quarter  section  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  pri- 
vate. Houston,  of  Texas,  on  January  22,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  provided  that  the  volunteer  troops 
should  elect  their  field  officers.  When  the  President  was  noti- 
fied of  the  elections,  he  should  commission  the  officers  so 
elected.23  The  amendment  had  not  been  on  the  floor  long 
before  Badger  arose  to  speak  in  opposition  to  it,  stating  in  part: 

Now,  it  was  said — he  did  not  intend  to  say  whether  it  was  true  or  not — 
that  after  a  long  period  of  public  service  gentlemen  learned  to  look  rather 
lightly  on  constitutional  restrictions.  If  it  were  so  he  had  not  been  here 
long  enough  to  forget  the  limitations  imposed  upon  us  by  that  instru- 
ment.24 

He  thought  the  amendment  was  unconstitutional  because  the 
bill  did  not  call  out  the  militia  but  an  auxiliary  volunteer  force 
whose  officers  should  be  officers  of  the  United  States  army. 
Houston's  amendment  provided  that  these  officers  should  be 
elected  by  "the  men  and  commissioned  by  the  President."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  Congress  could  vest  the  power  of 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as1  it  saw  proper,  "in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments." Houston's  amendment  did  not  provide  that  the  volun- 
teer officers  should  be  appointed  by  any  one  of  these  constitu- 
tional modes.  If  this  could  be  done,  argued  Badger,  why  then 
could  not  the  people  elect  and  have  the  President  to  commis- 
sion those  officers  which  the  Constitution  had  stated  that  the 
President  should  appoint?    He  thought  that  this  was  "an  in- 

22  Ibid.,    pp.    174,    183-184. 

23  Congressional  Globe,   29   Cong.   2   sess.,   pp.    194-195,   204-205,   232. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  236-237. 
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superable  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amendment."  When  it 
came  up  for  a  vote  the  Senate  rejected  it.25 

This  was  the  first  of  many  occasions  in  which  Badger  was 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  measure.  He 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  in  the  country,  and  when  speaking  on  constitutional 
questions  was  usually  listened  to  with  respect  by  the  Senate. 
In  regard  to  the  bill  under  discussion,  he  brought  out  one  other 
feature  of  it  which  he  thought  was  not  consistent.  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  he  moved  to  amend  the  bill  "by  striking  out  the  pro- 
viso conferring  authority  upon  the  President  to  appoint  offi- 
cers to  the  regiments  during  the  recess  of  Congress."  Badger 
had  heard  that  the  President  had  muster  rolls  before  him  with 
the  names  of  officers,  whom  he  intended  to  appoint,  "and 
therefore  it  would  be  very  easy  to  send  in  to  the  Senate  those 
nominations."  He  was  not  "disposed  to  surrender  the  power 
of  this  body  over  nominations."26  His  motion  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  18.  Finally,  after  a  long  and  heated  debate, 
the  bill  to  increase  the  army,  with  an  amendment  granting 
a  land  bounty  was  passed  on  February  10,  1847.27  Badger  had 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  final  form  of  this 
measure  which  was  of  first  importance  to  the  administration 
in  its  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

On  February  1 6,  Badger  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Senate 
in  opposition  to  the  war  with  Mexico  when  the  "Three  Million 
Bill"  was  under  discussion.  This  bill  proposed  an  appropriation 
of  three  million  dollars  "for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  exist- 
ing war  with  Mexico  to  a  conclusion."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  launched  into  a  bitter  criticism  of  Polk's  administra- 
tion, saying  that  the  President  had  attempted 

to  control  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress;  freedom  of  discussion  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  of  this  Union;  and  still  further  to  reach  forward  a  proposal 
for  arresting  all  freedom  of  speech,  all  discussion  among  the  people  of  this 
country  upon  subjects  relating   to   this   war.28 

He  declared  that  every  measure  which  the  President  desired 
was  pushed  through  the  lower  house  of  Congress  almost  with- 

25  Loc.  cit. 

26  Congressional  Globe,  29  Cong.  2  sess.,  p.  279. 

27  Ibid.,  pp.  279-377. 

28  Congressional  Globe,  29   Cong.   2  sess.,   pp.  428-430. 
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out  discussion,  and  that  the  action  of  that  House  was  held  up 
to  the  Senate  as  an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 

Referring  now  directly  to  the  war,  Badger  argued  at  great 
length  that  it  was  not  commenced  by  Mexico  but  by  President 
Polk.     Congress  had  been  forced  to  recognize  a  state  of  war, 

not  because  we  did  not  understand  the  wrong  which  had  been  committed 
upon  us  by  the  exercise  of  usurped  power  on  the  part  of  the  President,  but 
we  felt  the  wrong  the  deeper  because,  in  consequence  of  its  commission, 
we  were  placed  in  a  position  in  which  duty  to  our  country  obliged  us  to 
support  the  war.29 

He  held  that  Congress  alone  had  the  constitutional  power  to 
declare  war,  to  state  its  purpose,  and  to  determine  when  its 
objects  had  been  accomplished.30 

Referring  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  during  the  past  year,  he  remarked:  "It  was 
now  plainly  and  clearly  a  war  of  conquest,  although  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  informed  them  that  the  war  was  not  com- 
menced for  the  purpose  of  conquest;  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  war  of  conquest."31  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Badger  and  most  of  the  other  Whig  Senators,  the  "Three 
Million  Bill"  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  24.32  This 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  war  manifested  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
Senate  grew  in  intensity  as  the  struggle  progressed.  Badger 
continued  to  criticize  the  administration  in  harshest  terms.  He 
seemed  to  entertain  a  real  dislike  for  the  President.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  here  that  when  Polk  visited  Raleigh  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  he  made  this  comment  in  his  diary  concerning  Badger: 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  he  did  not  call  on  me. 
He  is  a  bitter  partisan,  and  is  no  doubt  sensible  that  during  the  presidential 
canvass  of  1844  he  did  me  gross  injustice.  Among  other  things  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  propagating  the  basely  false  story  concerning  the  Revolu- 
tionary services  of  my  Grand-father,  Ezekiel  Polk.  His  own  consciousness 
that  he  had  wronged  me  probably  prevented  him  from  calling  on  me  last 
winter  or  on  my  present  visit  to  N.  Carolina.33 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Polk's  statement  that  Badger 
was  a  partisan.  Being  a  staunch  Whig,  Badger  had  little  toler- 
ance for  an  equally  staunch  Democrat. 


29  Ibid.,  p.   430. 

80  hoc.  cit. 

31  Ibid.,    p.    481. 

82  Ibid.,    p.    556. 

33  Quaife,   M.  M.,    (ed.),    The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk,  III,   48-44. 
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An  amusing  incident  took  place  in  this  session  of  Congress 
which  illustrated  Badger's  dislike  of  questions  of  finance.  On 
January  26,  Senator  Speight,  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
asked  Badger  if  he  were  going  to  speak  that  day  on  the  loan 
bill,  saying  that  the  morning  paper  had  intimated  that  he  would 
do  so.  Badger  replied  that  he  was  sorry  such  an  impression 
was  current,  and  that  he  supposed  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  moved  for  an  adjournment  late  last  evening.  Nothing 
was  further  from  his  mind,  for  he  was  not  accustomed  to  speak 
"upon  subjects  that  he  did  not  understand,"  adding  that  like 
the  poet,  George  Colman,  he  would  confess  "he  never  boasted 
much  of  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic."  He  did  not  intend, 
therefore,  "to  take  part  in  discussions  upon  schemes  of  finance. 
His  only  purpose  of  moving  the  adjournment  was  to  get  them 
all  off  the  floor,  not  to  get  himself  on."34 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  Badger  increased  his  popular- 
ity with  the  Whigs  by  blocking  a  pet  Democratic  measure 
modifying  the  sub-treasury  act,  which  came  from  the  House. 
Badger  was  opposed  to  its  hurried  consideration  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  When  the  question  came  up  whether  it 
should  receive  a  second  reading,  he  objected,  taking  advantage 
of  the  rule  which  prohibited  a  bill  being  read  twice  on  the 
day  of  introduction.  In  consequence  of  his  objection,  it  was 
lost.35  This  action  was  applauded  by  the  Whig  press  which 
considered  it  a  patriotic  and  statesman-like  move. 

While  Badger's  first  session  in  the  Senate  was  not  marked  by 
a  display  of  brilliant  statesmanship,  it  was  on  the  whole  quite 
successful.  Being  a  new  member,  he  had  not  pushed  himself 
forward  unduly  but  had,  nevertheless,  made  his  influence  felt 
on  several  occasions.  Of  his  course  in  the  Senate  the  Whig 
Philadelphia  North  American  had  the  following  to  say: 

We  hailed  the  election  of  Mr.  Badger  to  the  highest  Council  of  the  nation 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  predicted  for  him  a  distinguished  career:  his 
course  since  that  time  has  more  than  justified  the  expectations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  proved  him  worthy  a  high  place  among  that  noble  band  of  states- 
men and  patriots — the  Whig  Senators  of  the  South.  Fearless,  prompt,  and 
powerful,  he  rises  above  every  emergency.36 
I  i  1 1 !  j  Hi) 

84  Fayetteville   Observer,   Feb.   2,    1847. 

35  Congressional  Globe,  29  Cong.  2  sess.,  p.  572. 

36  Reprinted  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  March  30,   1847. 
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Badger  returned  to  Washington  in  December  1847  to  take 
up  his  work  in  the  first  session  of  the  thirtieth  Congress.  This 
session  was  to  be  concerned  with  such  important  problems  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  disposition  and  status  of  the  territory  won  from 
Mexico.  The  first  important  debate  of  this  session  on  the  war 
was  initiated  on  January  3,  1848,  when  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
introduced  a  bill  "to  raise,  for  a  limited  time  an  additional 
military  force,"  better  known  as  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill." 
It  was  discussed  at  great  length  during  the  winter  of  1848,  the 
Whigs  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  criti- 
cize the  administration's  conduct  of  the  war.37 

On  January  18,  Badger  made  a  powerful  speech  against 
this  measure,  taking  as  his  text  the  President's  action  in  begin- 
ning the  war  and  his  conduct  of  it.38  He  commenced  his 
argument  by  saying:  "First  then,  I  will  lay  it  down  and 
endeavor  to  demonstrate,  that,  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  with  Mexico  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  unlawful 
and  unconstitutional  act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States."39  There  was  no  gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  elsewhere,  said  he,  who  supposed  or  believed  that  the  war 
power  of  the  nation  was  vested  in  the  President.  It  was  ex- 
pressly conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  no  control  over  it  except  for  his  limited  veto 
on  the  action  of  Congress,  and  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  When  Polk 
moved  the  troops  under  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  took  possession  of  its  left  bank,  "he  committed  a  clear 
and  undoubted  act  of  war."40  On  July  8,  1845,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  General  Taylor  he  had  been  informed  that 
Mexican  troops  now  occupied  and  had  occupied  for  some  time 
certain  military  posts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He, 
therefore,  instructed  Taylor  that,  "  'in  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions heretofore  received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
any  acts  of  aggression,  unless  an  actual  state  of  war  should 
exist.'  "    Taylor  was  further  informed  that  the  Mexican  posts 


37  Congressional  Globe,   30   Cong.    1   sess.,   pp.   86-87. 

88  Badger,  G.  E.,  Speech     .     .     .     on  the   Ten  Regiment  BUI,   p.    1. 

39  hoc.   cit. 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  1-2. 
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now  in  the  possession  of  Mexico  should  not  be  disturbed  as 
long  as  peace  continued  between  the  two  nations.  When  Gen- 
eral Taylor  was  ordered,  therefore,  on  January  13,  1846,  to 
occupy  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  territory 
already  admitted  to  be  in  Mexico's  possession,  the  President 
"ordered  what  he  then,  undoubtedly,  understood  to  be  an  act 
of  war."  After  Taylor  had  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande,  driven 
the  Mexicans  from  their  posts,  and  had  occupied  those  posi- 
tions, the  President  did  not  intimate  to  him  that  he  had  ex- 
ceeded his  orders  and  had  thus  been  "the  means  of  precipitating 
the  country  into  a  war,  which  by  prudent  forbearance,  might 
have  been  avoided."  On  the  contrary  Polk  had  approved  all 
that  his  general  had  done.  If  this  action  was  not  an  act  of  war, 
said  Badger,  "it  was  plainly  and  manifestly  an  act  which  was 
likely  to  produce  a  state  of  war."  Conceding  this  much,  Badger 
asked:  ''Whence  did  the  President  of  the  United  States  derive 
his  power   to   do   this  without   the   consent   of   Congress?"41 

According  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  act  changing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  another  power  from 
that  of  peace  to  war  was  "beyond  the  competency  of  the 
Executive,  and  to  be  passed  upon  only  by  Congress."  Badger 
maintained  that  the  movement  of  the  troops  upon  the  Rio  Del 
Norte  was  an  act  of  war,  and,  therefore,  "an  act  which  the 
President  could  not  lawfully  or  constitutionally  perform."42 
After  proving,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had,  by  an  unconstitutional  act,  precipitated  the  war 
with  Mexico,  he  next  proceeded  to  argue  at  great  length  that 
Polk  was  prosecuting  the  war  with  a  view  of  conquering  at 
least  Upper  and  Lower  California  and  New  Mexico.43  This  part 
of  his  speech,  which  he  supported  by  documentary  proof,  was 
a  severe  indictment  of  the  administration's  course  in  California. 

Specifically  concerning  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill,"  Badger 
declared  that  he  could  not  vote  for  it  since  he  believed  that  it 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  "to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico."  He  was  absolutely  opposed  to  increasing  the  army 
for  such  a  purpose.44    The  administration  had  stated  that  the 

41  Badger,  Speech     .     .     .     on  the  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  p.  3. 

42  Ibid.,   p.   4. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  4-7. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 
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ten  new  regiments  would  be  used  to  over-awe  the  Mexicans 
and  bring  them  to  terms  of  peace,  and  would  also  be  employed 
to  hold  the  territory  conquered  from  Mexico.  The  people  of 
North  Carolina,  said  he,  did  not  wish  to  acquire  anything  from 
Mexico  by  force,  or  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the  nation  and 
"weaken  the  bond  of  our  Union,  by  any  considerable  acquisi- 
tion of  Mexican  territory,  however,  freely  surrendered  and 
amply  paid  for."45  He  would  not  object,  nor  did  he  think  the 
people  of  his  state  would  be  averse,  to  acquiring  a  bay  upon 
the  Pacific  with  the  territory  necessary  to  connect  it  with 
Oregon,  provided  that  such  was  not  obtained  by  force  or  coer- 
cion. If  the  views  of  his  constituents  were  contrary  to  his, 
on  this  question,  he  would  still  feel  obliged  to  sacrifice  their 
wishes  to  what  he  believed  to  be  "their  highest  honor  and 
their  best  interest."46 

In  this  speech  Badger  well  illustrated  his  ability  to  make  a 
logical  analysis  of  a  rather  complicated  subject.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly somewhat  prejudiced  in  his  presentation  of  the  facts, 
but  did  not  distort  them  to  his  own  advantage.  The  Whig 
newspapers  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  his  efforts  in  revealing 
the  "true"  causes  and  purposes  of  the  war.  The  Fayetteville 
Observer  devoted  a  long  editorial  in  commendation  of  this 
speech.47  The  Philadelphia  North  American  was  particularly 
flattering  in  its  remarks: 

The  Senate  and  the  country  owe  Mr.  Badger  much  for  his  speech  of  this 
day.  ...  It  was  a  combination  of  searching  legal  investigation,  com- 
bined with  statesman-like  comprehension,  such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed 
in  that  Chamber,  notwithstanding  the  great  array  of  talent  and  learning  of 
which  it  has  been  and  is  still  composed.48 

The  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  endorsed  Badger's  speech  and 
that  of  his  colleague,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  in  their  state  conven- 
tion of  February  22,  1848: 

Resolved,  That  the  position  taken  by  our  Senators  in  Congress,  the  Hon. 
Willie  P.  Mangum  and  the  Hon.  George  E.  Badger,  in  reference  to  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  Mexican  War,  meets  our  entire  approbation;  and 
that  we  fully  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  latter  in  his  late  able 
and  unanswerable  speech,  in  the  Senate,  on  that  subject.49 

45  Ibid.,  pp.   14-16. 

46  Ibid.,  p.   16. 

47  Fayetteville  Observer,  February   1,   1848. 

48  Reprinted  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  Feb.   1,   1848. 

49  Raleigh   Register,    February    26,    1848. 
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Notwithstanding  the  Whig  opposition,  the  "Ten  Regiment 
Bill"  passed  the  Senate  on  March  17  by  a  vote  of  29  to  19. 
With  the  exception  of  John  C.  Calhoun  all  of  the  nineteen 
who  voted  against  it  were  Whigs.50 

While  the  debate  on  the  "Ten  Regiment  Bill"  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  Senate  was  intermittently  discussing  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  American  representa- 
tive, Trist,  and  the  Mexican  commissioners  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  on  February  2,  1848.  Little  can  be  learned  of  the 
debates  on  the  treaty  since  they  were  not  published.  On  March 
8,  Badger  moved  to  amend  the  treaty  by  striking  out  of  it  that 
part  of  article  five  which  called  for  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico.51  He  declared  that  he  would  "rather 
consent  to  wage  that  war  for  ten  years  than  to  end  it  by  the 
acquisition  of  any  territory  which  was  to  produce  an  internal 
disquiet  and  contest  through  the  whole  extent  of  our  coun- 
try."52 His  motion  was  defeated  3  5  to  15,53  and  on  March  10 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  38 
to  14.54  Badger's  attitude  towards  the  treaty  was  consistent 
with  the  views  he  had  expressed  in  previous  speeches  on  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  never,  in  later  life,  intimated  that  he 
regretted  the  vote  which  he  cast  against  the  treaty. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Congress  next 
turned  its  attention  to  the  disposition  of  the  territory  which  it 
had  acquired.  One  of  the  most  significant  measures  taken  up 
by  this  Congress  was  that  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government  for  Oregon.  It  called  forth  Badger's 
most  important  speech  of  the  session.  In  it  he  revealed  his 
ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  federal  government  and  its  powers 
in  connection  with  slavery.  On  January  10,  1848,  Senator 
Douglas,  of  the  committee  on  territories,  introduced  a  bill  "to 
establish  the  territorial  Government  of  Oregon."  After  two 
readings  in  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories  from  which  it  was  reported  by  Douglas  on  Febru- 
ary 7.55     This  bill  received  the  intermittent  attention  of  the 


50  Congressional  Globe,  30  Cong.   1  sess.,  p.  503. 

51  Executive  Documents  of  the  Senate,  VII,   30  Cong.   1  sess.    (document  No.   52),   p.   24. 

52  Congressional  Globe,  31  Cong.  1  sess.,  p.  373.     Badger  stated  in  a  speech  made  in  1850 
that  he  had  made  this  statement  when  the  treaty  was  under  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

53  Executive  Documents  of  the  Senate,  VII,  30  Cong.   1  sess.,    (document  No.   52),   p.   24. 
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Senate  from  that  time  until  early  August.  It  aroused  much 
feeling  and  heated  discussion  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Senators. 

After  receiving  a  message  from  the  President  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  asking  for  prompt  action  on  the  bill,  the  Senate 
settled  down  to  serious  consideration  of  it.  On  June  2,  1848, 
Senator  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  measure  which  provided  that  "the  existing  laws 
now  in  force  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority 
of  the  provisional  government  established  by  the  people  there- 
of shall  continue  to  be  valid  and  operative  therein."56  This 
motion  precipitated  a  bitter  debate,  for  one  of  the  Oregon 
territorial  laws  prohibited  slavery.  If  the  twelfth  section  re- 
mained in  the  bill,  Oregon  would  be  a  free  territory;  but  if 
it  were  struck  out,  the  question  would  be  left  for  settlement 
by  the  people  of  Oregon  through  the  government  set  up  by 
this  bill.  Badger  opposed  Berrien's  motion,  for,  said  he,  "Should 
this  section  be  stricken  out,  the  people  of  Oregon  will  be  left 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  will  have  no  laws  which  can  be 
carried  into  execution."  He  pointed  out  that  months  would 
elapse  before  the  government  now  to  be  set  up  could  be  made 
effective.57  Badger  thought  that  Congress  must  either  give 
temporary  sanction  to  the  existing  laws  of  Oregon  or  abolish 
them,  and  that  "the  inhabitants  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
establish  their  own  municipal  regulations,  and  that  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  Senate  bill  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
evil  results."58 

In  his  reply  to  several  speeches  made  in  opposition  to  section 
twelve,  Badger  insisted  that  "territories  had  no  power  to  legis- 
late independent  of  Congress,"  and  "that  they  derived  all  their 
legislative  authority  from  Congress."  The  inhabitants  of  Ore- 
gon had  created  a  government  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  had  continued  "by  sufferance  and  not  by  right" 
until  Congress  should  have  established  it.59  The  debate  on  the 
measure  was  prolonged  for  the  next  few  weeks  with  little 
progress.    On  June  23,  Badger  spoke  again  in  favor  of  retain- 

56  Congressional  Globe,    30    Cong.    1    sess.,    pp.    811-812. 

57  Ibid.,  p.   311. 

58  Loc.  cit. 

59  Congressional  Globe,  30  Cong.   1  sess.,  p.  811. 
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ing  section  twelve,  repeating  many  of  his  previous  arguments. 
Referring  to  the  law  prohibiting  slavery,  then  in  force  in  Ore- 
gon, he  declared: 

I  am  willing  to  leave  this  subject  to  be  legislated  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Oregon  as  they  choose.  I  am  willing  to  give  validity  to  all  their  laws. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  except  the  law  relating  to  slavery  more  than 
any  other.  If  they  choose  to  make  laws  prohibiting  slaveholders  or  spirit 
dealers  removing  there,  let  it  be  so.    Let  them  regulate  their  own  affairs.60 

This  liberal  view  of  the  question  was  not  shared  by  many  of 
his  fellow  Senators  from  the  South. 

Senator  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  on  July  12,  spoke  on  the 
Oregon  bill,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  Senate  was  not  get- 
ting anywhere  in  its  discussion;  and  therefore,  he  moved  that 
the  question  be  recommitted  to  a  select  committee  composed 
of  four  members  from  the  South  and  four  from  the  North. 
On  the  same  day  Senator  Bright,  of  Indiana,  proposed  to  modify 
Clayton's  motion  by  relieving  the  committee  on  territories 
from  further  consideration  of  all  that  part  of  the  President's 
message  relating  to  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon  and 
turning  those  subjects  over  to  the  special  committee.  Clayton 
accepted  this  modification  and  the  whole  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  next  day  the  select  committee  was  elected,  he 
being  appointed  its  chairman.  On  July  18,  Clayton  reported 
the  work  of  the  committee,  stating:  "I  now,  sir,  have  the 
honor  to  report,  as  an  amendment  and  substitute  for  the  bill 
referred  to  the  select  committee,  'a  bill  to  establish  the  Terri- 
torial Governments  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mex- 
ico.' "61  This  measure,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Clayton 
Compromise  Bill,  provided  that  the  existing  laws  of  Oregon 
should  remain  in  force  for  three  months  after  the  first  meeting 
of  its  legislature,  leaving  to  it  the  question  whether  the  terri- 
tory should  be  free  or  open  to  slavery.  The  legislatures  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,  however,  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  passing  laws  respecting  the  establishment  or  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  The  bill  referred  all  questions  in  these 
territories  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  861. 

61  Congressional  Globe,  30  Cong.  1  sess.,  pp.  927-928,  932,  and  950 
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Following  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  there  ensued  an 
exciting  and  interesting  debate.  On  July  26,  Badger  delivered 
a  significant  speech  in  opposition  to  its  passage.  He  began  by 
discussing  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  it.  In  his  opinion  the 
right  of  the  federal  government  to  acquire  territory  was  ex- 
pressly conferred  on  it  by  the  Constitution.  This  power  was 
derived  from  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  granting  the 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  to  make 
treaties,  and  from  the  provision  granting  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war.  He  pointed  out  that  this  power  was  not  limited 
since  the  Constitution  did  not  specify  particular  kinds  of  treat- 
ies that  should  or  should  not  be  made,  also  that  all  treaties  prop- 
erly made  should  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land."62 

In  regard  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  govern  the  territories 
Badger  said  that  the  Constitution  granted  to  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  government  of  the  territories  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  since  it  conferred  on  that  body 
the  authority  M  'to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof.'  "  It  was  clearly  evident  to  him  that 
the  federal  government  had  the  right  to  acquire  territory 
under  the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  legislate  for  such  territory.  His  views  on  these  con- 
stitutional questions  were  derived  from  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany versus  Canter.63 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  slavery  Badger  declared  that: 
"Slavery,  as  it  exists  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  State  institution.  It  exists  in  the  States  which  allow 
it,  as  a  State  institution,  under  their  laws.  It  does  not  exist  as 
an  institution  of  the  United  States."64  The  Constitution  did 
not  recognize  slavery  other  than  as  a  state  institution,  and  con- 
tained reference  to  it  only  in  the  provision  guaranteeing  the 
extradition  of  "persons  bound  to  service  or  labor."  "Where, 
then,"  he  asked,  "do  gentlemen  find  ground  for  the  conclusion 

62  Badger,  G.  E.,  Speech     .     .     .     on  the  Compromise  BUI,  p.   6. 
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that,  although  Congress  has  power  to  govern  these  territories 
in  every  other  particular,  it  has  no  power  to  govern  them  in 
regard  to  this  particular  question?"  If  Congress  then  did  not 
have  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  the  power  to  establish  slavery  in  them.65 

No  one  denied  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  go 
into  the  newly  acquired  territories.  But  it  did  not  follow  that 
because  slavery  existed  as  property  in  certain  states,  it  existed 
as  such  in  the  territory  to  which  an  emigrant  from  one  of  those 
states  might  go.  The  paramount  question  was  whether  slavery 
existed  as  an  institution  in  the  territories  prior  to  the  time 
any  slave  was  taken  there  by  an  American  citizen.  If  so,  slav- 
ery would  be  property  by  force  of  the  laws  of  the  territories. 
The  institution  of  African  slavery,  as  it  was  found  in  certain 
American  states,  did  not  exist  in  Mexico;  therefore,  it  had  no 
legal  status  in  those  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  until  it 
was  allowed  by  law.66 

Badger  maintained  that  slavery  "owes  its  existence  to  posi- 
tive law,  to  municipal  law;  that,  independently  of  law  author- 
izing it,  it  does  not  exist  anywhere."  He  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  whether  slavery  was  introduced  in  the  territories  or 
"its  exclusion  continued,  depends,  in  my  judgment,  upon  the 
will  of  Congress.  If  nothing  be  done  by  Congress  it  remains 
excluded,  and  their  power  over  the  subject  is  complete  and 
perfect."67  Since  he  held  these  opinions,  Badger  declared  that 
he  could  not  return  to  his  constituents  and  tell  them  that  he 
had  voted  for  a  measure  by  which  they  were  excluded  from 
the  new  territories  and  by  which  they  surrendered  everything 
and  gained  nothing.  He  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
certain  portions  of  California  were  suitable  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  that  the 
slaveholders  should  be  permitted  to  settle  there.  He  was  also 
opposed  to  the  bill  because  he  was  confident  the  Supreme  Court 
would  determine  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  the  territories 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico.  In  that  case  Clayton's 
compromise  was  as  injurious  to  the  South  as  if  it  contained  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.     He  concluded  his  speech  by  saying: 

65  Badger,  Speech     .     .     .     on  the  Compromise  Bill,  p.   7. 
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To  any  argument  which  should  show  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will 
settle  a  most  agitating  question,  and  give  peace,  harmony,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence to  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  I  would  yield  a  ready  sub- 
mission, and  gladly  surrender  to  it  the  opinions  I  have  expressed.68 

The  day  after  Badger's  speech,  July  27,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  22,  passed  the  Clayton  Compromise  Bill  after  a 
continuous  session  of  twenty-one  hours.  Badger,  of  course, 
voted  against  it,  but  his  colleague,  Mangum,  voted  for  it.69  The 
position  which  Badger  took  was  roundly  denounced  by  the 
Democrats,  particularly  by  those  of  his  own  state.  The  Whigs 
as  a  whole  supported  his  stand,  but  many  were  openly  skeptical 
of  his  views  on  slavery  and  the  powers  of  Congress.  Badger's 
federalist  tendencies  were  clearly  indicated  in  this  speech. 
There  were  few  Southern  Whigs  who  were  willing  to  go  so  far 
as  he  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  territories. 
Such  statesmen  as  John  J.  Crittenden  and  John  Bell  were  more 
in  accord  with  his  nationalistic  propensities. 

The  Democrats  of  North  Carolina  derived  much  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  Whig  Senators  from  their  state  had 
voted  differently  on  the  Compromise  Bill.  They  thought  they 
saw  an  opportunity  to  make  political  capital  of  this  incident. 
The  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Standard,  a  Democratic 
organ,  trying  to  place  the  Whigs  in  an  awkward  position,  asked 
the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  a  staunch  Whig  Journal,  to 
state  who  had  voted  right  on  the  Compromise  Bill — Mangum 
or  Badger.    The  editor  of  the  Register  cautiously  replied: 

We  believe  they  both  were  right  in  their  votes,  acting  as  they  did  under 
different  impressions.  Mr.  M.  believed  it  to  be  a  fair  and  honorable  com- 
promise of  this  distracting  question,  and  as  settling  the  matter;  while  Mr.  B. 
believed  that  its  passage  would  be  merely  to  postpone  the  question,  not  to 
settle  it,  or  give  any  peace  to  the  country — that  it  was,  no  doubt,  framed 
with  patriotic  motives,  but  then  it  settled  no  principle,  but  merely  post- 
poned the  decision  of  the  question.70 

The  editor  of  the  Fayetteville  Observer  declared  that  those 
who  had  been  criticising  Badger's  vote  on  the  "so-called  Com- 
promise Bill"  should  read  a  recent  circular  addressed  to  the 
freemen  of  Vermont  by  Senator  Phelps  of  that  state.  Phelps 
was  one  of  the  eight  who  drafted  the  Compromise  Bill  and 

68  Badger,  Speech     .     .     .     on  the  Compromise  Bill,  pp.  13-16. 
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voted  for  it  because,  in  his  own  words,  "  *I  voted  for  that  bill 
with  a  settled  conviction  that  its  effect  would  be  the  utter 
and  absolute  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  those  territories.'  " 
This  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Observer,  "a  most  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  vote  of  Mr.  Badger,  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Northern  Senators  and  Jurists."71 

Badger  had  a  great  love  for  the  union  and  was  always  deeply 
grieved  when  anything  seemed  to  threaten  its  continuance.  He 
had  little  patience  with  those  so-called  "firebrands"  of  the 
South,  and  less  with  the  rabid  abolitionists  of  the  North. 
Shortly  after  the  agitation  in  Congress  over  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  he  expressed  his  loyalty  to  the  un- 
ion thus: 

I  am  a  friend  of  the  Union — I  have  sworn  to  support  the  constitution 
and  will  never  concur  in  any  movement  which  may  however  remotely 
endanger  its  continuance — certainly  not  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  slaves 
to  California  or  keeping  up  private  gaols  by  slave  dealers  in  this  district — 
Would  to  Heaven  there  were  a  little  true  moderation  in  our  Councils — 
and  that  southern  gentlemen  were  less  like  a  half  blind  horse,  starting  at 
every  bush  and  even  the  shadow  of  a  bush — 72 

In  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  Badger  fairly  repre- 
sented the  majority  opinion  of  his  party  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  his  reactions  to  the  territorial 
question  were  shared  by  only  a  minority  of  the  Whigs  of  his 
state.  On  this  issue  Badger  was  too  strong  a  nationalist  for 
the  average  Southern  Whig.  In  his  expressed  views  on  the 
powers  of  Congress  he  showed  himself  more  in  accord  with 
the  Hamiltonian  philosophy  of  government. 

The  last  session  of  Congress,  December  1848  to  March  4, 
1849,  in  the  term  for  which  Badger  had  been  appointed  was 
consumed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  discussion  of  private  bills. 
Badger  made  a  few  short  speeches,  but  his  part  in  this  session 
was  rather  insignificant.  In  the  course  of  the  session  the 
National  Whig  published  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   It  characterized  Badger  as: 

Of  a  cheerful  temperament  and  captivating  manners  as  a  public  speaker, 
a  correct  and  vigorous  thinker,  a  sound  judge  of  what  the  law  is  and  ought 

71  Fayetteville   Observer,   Oct.   3,   1848. 

72  G.  E.  Badger  to  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Jan.  13,  1849,  North  Carolina  Letters  from  the 
Crittenden  Papers,  typescripts  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, Raleigh. 
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to  be,  a  diligent  public  servant,  thoroughly  learned  in  all  that  constitutes 
a  statesman,  possessing  fine  administrative  abilities,  an  elegant  and  terse 
writer,  eminently  practical  in  his  views  and  public  acts,  more  useful  than 
brilliant  in  his  oratory,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  a  steady  pursuer  of  the 
right  and  intolerant  of  injustice,  happy  at  repartee,  though  not  sarcastic, 
fond  of  wit  and  a  eminent  wit  himself.73 

Although  this  estimate  is  most  partial,  it  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  how  Badger  was  regarded  by  an  official  organ  of  his  party. 
Other  contemporary  evidence  reveals  that  this  opinion  of  him 
was  concurred  in  by  many  leaders  in  the  Whig  party. 

73  Reprinted   in   the  Fayetteville   Observer,    Feb.   27,    1849. 


THE  FREE  NEGRO  IN  ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  James  Blackwell  Browning 

The  term  'Tree  Negro"  in  North  Carolina  before  1861  in- 
cluded "all  free  mulattoes,  descended  from  Negro  ancestors 
to  the  fourth  generation  inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  of  each 
generation  may  have  been  a  white  person.  .  .  *91  In  this 
state,  as  elsewhere,  the  free  Negro  population  seems  to  have 
been  made  up  of  several  elements:  a  small  number  of  Negroes 
who  probably  came  to  the  state  as  apprentices  rather  than  as 
slaves;  the  children  born  of  these  parents,  who  likewise  were 
free;  and  the  children  born  of  slave  fathers  and  of  Indian  or 
white  mothers,  who  also  were  free.  The  tremendous  increase 
in  the  free  Negro  population  after  1830  was  due  both  to  the 
natural  increase  and  to  additions  from  slaves  who  gained 
their  freedom  by  purchase,  by  manumission  and,  in  rare  cases, 
by  escape  and  the  successful  establishment  of  themselves  as 
free  Negroes. 

The  free  Negro  population  in  North  Carolina  increased  from 
19,543  in  1830  to  30,463  in  I860.2  In  the  typical  year  1850 
the  free  Negro  population  was  scattered  in  all  counties  of  the 
state,  but  Craven,  Granville,  Halifax,  Pasquotank,  Robeson, 
and  Wake  counties  each  had  over  1,000  free  Negroes,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Catawba,  Gaston,  Haywood,  Lincoln,  and 
Watauga  counties  each  had  less  than  fifty  Negroes  of  free 
status.3  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  within  the  coun- 
ties where  the  free  Negro  population  was  highest  there  was  a 
further  concentration  of  this  population  in  such  cities  as  Wil- 
mington, Raleigh,  and  Charlotte. 

As  early  as  1715  it  was  illegal  to  manumit  slaves  except  as 
a  reward  for  honest  and  faithful  work.4  But  the  fact  that 
slaves  worked  better  when  they  were  able  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  "when  ole  marse  would  set  'em  free,"  the  ascendency 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  "rights  of  man,"  and  the  Quaker  agita- 
tion for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves — these  and  other  factors 


1.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  18S6-S7,  I.  589. 

2.  Negro  Population  in  the  United  States,  1790-1915,  p.  57. 

3.  Wheeler,  John   H.,   Historical  Sketches  of  North   Carolina,   158U-1851,   pp.   5   ff. 

4.  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,   XXIII,   65. 
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gave  rise  to  an  appreciable  free  Negro  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  manumitted  slaves 
left  for  the  free  states  and  that  scores  of  others,  frequently  the 
more  wealthy,  joined  in  the  back-to-Africa  movement  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  the  free  Negro 
population  in  North  Carolina  came  within  approximately  8,500 
of  doubling  itself  during  the  thirty  years  between  1830  and 
1860.  This  condition  strengthened  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  that  the  existence  of  free  Negroes  constituted  a  real 
menace  to  the  community.  The  repressive  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  activities  of  the  free  Negroes  were  made  even  more 
stringent  after  1831. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  event  leading  to  the  passage 
of  the  severe  free-Negro  laws  was  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection 
of  August  21,1831.  A  contemporary  described  it  as  the  most 
wretched  incident  he  had  ever  seen  and  went  on  to  say: 

On  Sunday  night  21st  August,  1831,  with  a  band  of  some  fifty  or  sixty, 
he  (Nat  Turner)  murdered  in  cold  blood  fifty-five  persons  on  the  borders 
of  our  State,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  Virginia.  Murfreesboro  was 
the  nearest  town  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  thither  persons  fled  for  safety 
and  succor.  Well  does  the  writer  recollect  Levi  Waller  running  into  town 
and  describing  with  painful  effort  that  his  wife  and  ten  children  (one  at 
the  breast)  were  murdered,  and  that  he  only  escaped  to  tell  the  dreadful 
tale.  A  troop  of  horses  instantly  were  raised  who  scoured  the  country  and 
aided  in  subduing  the  insurgents.  Nat  was  taken  and  executed  on  the  11th 
of  November   1831   with  many  others.5 

Thereafter  it  became  difficult  to  secure  legal  emancipa- 
tion,6 and  even  if  a  slave  did  succeed  in  doing  so  he  faced  many 
dangers,  especially  that  of  being  kidnapped  and  sold  back  into 
slavery.  If  he  escaped  slavery  the  ordinary  individual  found  it 
hard  to  secure  work,  food,  shelter,  and  legal  protection.7  North 
Carolina  did  not  allow  free  Negroes  to  immigrate  with- 
in her  boundaries;  and  the  native  free  Negro,  even  though  the 
object  of  the  paternalistic  care  of  a  guardian,  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  handicapped.  Nevertheless,  this  type  of  protection 
seems  to  have  been  secured,  for  the  darker  freemen  did  secure 

5.  Wheeler,  Sketches,  p.  210.  In  the  face  of  this  insurrection,  however,  a  group  of 
people  in  Anson  County  petitioned  the  legislature  in  the  same  year  to  allow  a  certain  free 
Negro,  Ralph  Freeman,  to  preach.  Legislative  Papers,  1831,  archives  of  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,   Raleigh. 

6.  Revised  Statutes,  1836-37,  I,  585. 

7.  Petition    of    Quakers    in    Raleigh,    Legislative   Papers,    1832-33. 
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work,  they  did  receive  pay,  and  they  were  able  to  secure  jobs 
which  were  definitely  closed  to  the  lesser  whites.  Methods  of 
terror  were  used,  however,  as  devices  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
free  Negro  that  the  state  was  a  white  man's  domain  in  which 
every  man  had  a  place  and  every  man  must  keep  his  place. 

With  the  rising  tide  of  anti-slavery  agitation  and  fear  of  an 
increased  number  of  slave  plots  and  insurrections,  the  free 
Negro  class  came  to  be  more  circumscribed  than  formerly.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  protesting  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  Negroes  to  vote,  their  equal  rights  in  the  courts 
were  curtailed  in  1832,  the  privilege  of  voting  was  denied  them 
in  183  5,8  and  intermarriage  between  whites  and  blacks,  which 
had  always  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  was  made 
illegal  in  1839.9  Moreover,  no  longer  were  free  Negroes  to 
assemble  without  the  presence  of  a  white  person,  and  they 
were  forbidden  in  their  businesses  to  trade  with  slaves  for  cer- 
tain articles.10 

Nevertheless,  one  finds  a  note  of  liberality  even  in  these 
harsh  North  Carolina  laws  which  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
they  were  less  severe  than  those  of  some  of  the  states  further 
south.  In  exceptional  cases  an  emancipated  slave  might  evade 
the  law  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  state  in  ninety  days, 
and  might  be  granted  permission  by  the  legislature  to  remain. 
At  least  one  free  Negro  who  left  the  state  convinced  the  legis- 
lature that  he  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  North  Carolina  near 
his  wife  and  children,  who  were  slaves.11  When  vagabond 
slaves  were  hired  out  for  fines  they  could  not  pay,  the  law 
provided  that  they  be  accorded  the  treatment  of  apprentices 
and  not  of  slaves,  and  the  term  of  service  was  never  to  exceed 
three  years.12  To  give  protection  to  the  free  Negro  population 
who,  the  Quakers  said,  were  being  sold  into  slavery,  the  law 
provided  that  ".  .  .  taking  a  free  person  of  color  from 
this  state  to  another  with  the  intent  to  sell  him  is  punishable 
with  death.  .  .  ,"13  Persons  who  sold  free  Negroes  within 
the  state  were  subject  to  fines  of  from  $100  to  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  three  months  and  not  more  than 

8.  Legislative  Papers,    1834-35. 

9.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1838-39,  p.  33. 

10.  Revised  Statutes,   1836-37,  I,  591. 

11.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1832-33,   p.   64. 

12.  Revised  Statutes,  1836-37,  p.  588. 
18.  Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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eighteen  months.14     Finally,  free  Negro  musicians  were  still 
permitted  to  become  members  of  the  state  militia.15 

The  status  of  the  free  Negro  was  reduced  to  that  of  a 
friendly  alien  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  friendly  Indian. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  attitude  found  expression  in  a  num- 
ber of  court  decisions.  In  general,  the  courts  were  favorable 
to  ex-slaves  when  attempts  were  made  to  re-enslave  them;  and 
although  the  lawmaking  bodies  were  trying  to  limit  by  statute 
the  increase  of  the  free  Negro  population,  the  courts  allowed 
masters  to  will  slaves  with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
to  be  held  in  trust  and  to  enjoy  practically  all  the  rights  of 
free  Negroes.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  case  of  Evans  vs.  Ken- 
nedy,16 that  of  Sampson  vs.  Burgwin,17  and  the  outstanding 
case  of  Jarman  vs.  Humphrey  in  which  Justice  Battle  declared 
that  where  an  owner  had  acquiesced  in  a  slave's  freedom  for 
over  thirty  years  and  had  himself  actively  participated  in  the 
previous  proceedings  for  his  freedom,  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  regular  did  not  alter  the  status  of  the  free 
person  of  color  after  such  a  long  period  of  acquiescence.18 
These  and  other  cases  furnish  some  support  for  the  thesis  of 
the  late  Professor  U.  B.  Phillips  when  he  said: 

It  became  a  fixed  custom  in  most  states  to  legislate  in  prevention 
of  possible  emergencies,  with  a  consciousness  that  if  the  law  should  prove 
inconvenient  to  the  community  it  should  be  allowed  to  lie  unenforced 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  contemplated  emergency  should  call  it  into 
life.     .     .     ,19 

From  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  almost 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  slaves  were  being 
emancipated,  and  at  times  on  the  heels  of  an  insurrection. 
Although  the  policy  toward  allowing  such  emancipation  grew 
more  severe,  the  following  cases  will  illustrate  how  exceptional 
slaves  were  granted  the  status  of  freemen.  A  slave  Horace  of 
Wake  County  was  emancipated  in  1833  following  the  Nat  Tur- 
ner insurrection.20  A  special  act  in  1833  allowed  Britton  Jones, 
a  freeman  who  had  gone  to  Alabama  and  before  returning  had 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

15.  Haywood,  John,  A  Manual  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   175S-1826,  p.   52. 

16.  2   North  Carolina  Reports,   422-23. 

17.  20  North  Carolina  Reports,   28. 

18.  51    North   Carolina   Reports,   28-81. 

19.  Phillips,    Ulrich    Bonnell,    "Racial    Problems,    Adjustments    and    Disturbances,"    in    The 
South   in  the   Building   of   the   Nation,   IV,   200. 

20.  Laws  of   North   Carolina,    18S2-SS,    p.    68. 
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stayed  longer  than  the  law  of  1826  allowed,  to  remain  in  North 
Carolina,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  his  wife  and  children, 
who  were  slaves  in  this  state.21  Ned  Hyman,  of  Martin  County, 
petitioned  the  legislature  that  he  be  given  his  freedom  because 
he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  accumulate  "an  estate  worth 
from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars,  consisting  of  lands,  chiefly 
live  stock,  Negroes,  and  money,  the  rights  and  title  to  sell 
except  the  money  is  vested  in  your  petitioner's  wife  (a  free 
woman  of  color)  Elizabeth";  and  the  legislature  granted  his 
request.22  A  bill  to  emancipate  Caroline  Cook  and  her  four 
children,  of  Wilkes  County,  was  ratified  in  1838.23  Samuel 
Macky,  Abel  and  Patsey  Payne,  and  Edmond  and  Cherry 
Malone  were  emancipated  in  1847.24  In  the  eighteen  fifties 
when  a  bond  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  was  required  as  security 
that  the  emancipated  slave  would  not  soon  become  a  public 
charge,  John  Good  of  Craven  County  and  Albert  Hockody  of 
Halifax  County  were  able  to  secure  the  top  security,  $1,000; 
and  Betty,  a  slave  of  Cumberland  County,  and  Louis  Dunn, 
of  the  same  county,  $500  each.25 

The  above-mentioned  cases  also  illustrate  the  point  that,  at 
least  for  the  individual  slave  in  an  isolated  community,  freedom 
was  never  completely  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility,  for  even 
the  legislature  tended  to  humanize  its  laws  by  allowing  the 
unusual  slave  to  be  emancipated  when  security  could  be  posted 
and  when  it  was  clear  that  he  was  self-supporting. 

Newspaper  advertisements  of  escaped  slaves  indicate  that  in 
all  probability  an  appreciable  number  of  the  members  of  this 
class  who  had  learned  trades  during  the  period  of  enslavement 
were  able  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  free  Negro  artisan  group, 
for  it  seems  logical  that  at  least  a  few  of  these  fugitives  from 
slavery  were  able  to  establish  themselves.  For  example,  when 
a  certain  Sam  escaped  from  his  owner  in  New  Bern,  the  news- 
paper advertisement  stated  *\  .  .  Sam  was  raised  by  the 
Subscriber  and  is  by  trade  a  Carpenter;  ...  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  has  procured  a  Seaman's  Protection  and  ob- 
tained forged  Free  Papers.    He  has,  no  doubt,  already  gone  or 

21.  Ibid.,   p.    64.      Chaney  Moreman    was    emancipated    for   meritorious   service.       Laws   of 
North  Carolina,  1883-84,  P.  157. 

22.  Ibid.,  pp.   156-157. 

23.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1833,  p.  157. 

24.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,   1846-47,  pp.   296,   297. 

25.  Laws  of  North  Carolina,    1854-55,   pp.   89,   91. 
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[will]  attempt  to  go  to  some  of  the  Northern  sea-ports."26 
Tom  Walker,who  escaped  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  was  adver- 
tised as  being  "...  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  a  noted  fid- 
dler."27 Tom  Whitfield  was  a  painter28  and  Ulysses,  a  slave 
of  O.  S.  Dewey,  was  a  plasterer.29  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  a  slave  woman,  Julia,  escaped  in  1861,  the  advertise- 
ment pointed  out  that  ".  .  .  Her  husband  Nelson  is  a  pilot 
or  fireman  on  the  Str.  [steamer]  Douglas  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed    .     .     .     owned  by  a  gentleman  in  Wilmington."30 

These  free  Negro  artisans  as  a  rule  were  members  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  free-Negro  society.  To  a  very  large  extent 
they  were  builders  of  the  beautiful  ante-bellum  North  Caro- 
lina homes  and  elaborately  constructed  business  establishments 
and  office  buildings  which  remain  today  as  monuments  to  the 
skill  of  the  free  Negro  artisan. 

A  typical  example  of  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  urban 
Negro  artisans  who  owned  slaves  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
James  D.  Sampson  of  Wilmington.  A  kindly  master,  moved 
by  scruples  of  conscience,  about  1819  had  brought  Sampson  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  to  Wilmington  and  had 
established  him  in  a  carpenter's  shop.  He  was  now  a  freeman 
and  became  a  contractor  of  no  mean  ability.  His  former 
owner  brought  several  of  his  boy  slaves  to  Sampson  and  in- 
structed him  to  do  for  them  "...  what  I  have  done  for 
you."  Conditions  had  changed  since  Sampson  had  been  manu- 
mitted, however,  and  now  a  slave  could  become  a  freeman  only 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Hence  he  had  many  young  men 
under  him  to  teach  the  trade.  They  were  his  apprentices  and 
he,  unable  to  emancipate  them,  kept  them  as  his  slaves.  But 
secretly  they  were  given  instruction  in  reading  and  writing, 
even  though  this  was  against  the  law.  This  noteworthy  activ- 
ity was  hazardous  because  the  penalty  was  thirty-nine  lashes 
administered  on  the  bare  back. 

Sampson  was  also  a  minister,  but  frequently  after  the  Civil 
War  he  boasted  of  the  fact  that,  when  invited  by  the  white 
people  to  address  their  slaves,  he  had  never  used  the  text,  "Ser- 
vants obey  your  masters,"  which  he  felt  was  over-worked. 

26.  Carolina  Centinel,  Dec.  2,  1820. 

27.  Ibid.,    March    3,    1821. 

28.  Ibid.,   Dec.    22,    1821. 

29.  Newbern  Sentinel,   Jan.    18,    1837. 

30.  Fayetteville   Observer,   March   3,    1861. 
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By  building  a  house  for  a  house,  Sampson  accumulated  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate,  gave  employment  to  scores  of 
Negro  workers,  filled  his  home  with  expensive  furniture,  sent 
his  sons  to  northern  colleges,  and  saw  to  it  that  his  daughters 
were  given  training  in  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  music. 
The  expensive  silver  and  furniture  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  testify  clearly  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune.  One  of  his  sons,  Benjamin,  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  and  subsequently  taught  at  Wilberforce 
University.31 

In  Fayetteville,  Joseph  Hostler  and  Horace  Henderson,  slave 
barbers,  were  able  to  become  freemen.  The  former  had  so 
diligently  followed  his  trade  that  his  master  agreed  to  liberate 
him  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Hostler  paid  the  amount  and 
secured  a  receipt  and  a  statement  that  he  was  worthy  of  the 
status  of  a  freeman  of  color.  For  over  four  years,  however, 
he  continued  to  pay  his  former  owner  about  ninety-six  addi- 
tional dollars  a  year,  whereupon  thirty  citizens  of  Fayetteville 
petitioned  the  legislature  that  he  be  emancipated,  and  the 
plea  was  granted.32 

Lovey  Ann  Henderson,  a  free  woman  of  color,  the  wife  of 
Horace,  paid  the  owner  of  Horace  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  for  her  husband's  freedom  and  then  persuaded  some 
leading  citizens  of  both  Fayetteville  and  Raleigh  to  petition 
the  legislature  for  a  bill  of  emancipation.  The  legislature, 
while  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the  emancipation  of  a 
large  number  of  slaves,  felt  that  these  exceptional  cases  merited 
exceptional  attention.33 

The  existence  today  of  Negro  barber  shops  which  cater  ex- 
clusively to  a  white  clientele  is  but  a  faint  reminder  of  the 
pre-war  days  when  free  Negro  barbers  had  a  veritable  mono- 
poly in  this  type  of  business.  These  barbers  were  well  paid 
for  their  thorough  mastery  of  the  trade  and  their  painstaking 
care  in  rendering  the  highest  type  of  service. 

In  New  Bern,  as  in  Fayetteville,  groups  of  free  Negroes 

SI.  Interview  with  Mrs.  Charles  Dunston,  of  Raleigh,  granddaughter  of  James  D.  Samp- 
son. The  writer  interviewed  no  less  than  twenty  other  descendants  of  Sampson  in  Raleigh 
during  the  summer  of  1936.  See  also  McKenny  and  Jones,  eds.,  The  Life  of  Rev.  James  D. 
Sampson,  and  Washington,  Booker  T.,  "The  Free  Negro  in  Slavery  Days,"  The  New  York 
Outlook,   Sept.    18,    1909. 

82.  Legislative    Papers,    1833-34. 

83.  Ibid. 
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gathered  at  the  market  place  in  large  numbers  to  retail  cakes, 
tobaccos,  and  liquors.  Their  contemporaries  called  them  black 
peddlers  and  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  white  population  that 
their  presence  and  activities  might  incite  the  slaves  to  rebellion 
led  to  a  petition  to  the  legislature  asking  that  restrictive  legisla- 
tion be  passed,34  and  this  ultimately  restilted  in  a  law  which 
compelled  a  purchaser  from  a  free  Negro  to  determine  that  he 
was  not  buying  stolen  property. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  artisans,  barbers,  and  peddlers 
were  the  free  Negro  washerwomen  who  were  able  to  do  a  super- 
ior type  of  hand-laundering  and  who  were  in  no  small  number 
of  cases  the  chief  supporters  of  free  Negro  homes.  Personal 
and  domestic  servants  were  also  among  the  bulk  of  the  free 
Negro  population  and  the  positions  which  they  held  as  cooks, 
waiters,  porters,  and  house  servants  were  absolutely  closed  to 
the  lesser  whites,  who  regarded  the  work  as  being  "fit  only  for 
Niggers."  The  aristocratic  whites  seem  actually  to  have  pre- 
ferred Negro  to  white  household  workers.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  aristocracy  created  a  feeling  of  antipathy 
which  was  to  the  temporary  advantage  of  the  Negro  worker, 
and  which  pushed  the  lesser  whites  further  down  the  econom- 
ic scale. 

In  Raleigh,  Lunsford  Lane  rose  steadily  in  the  estimation  of 
the  better  class  of  people,  but  here,  as  was  the  case  in  other  sec- 
tions, there  was  some  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  lesser  whites 
and  Negroes.  Nevertheless,  the  industrious  way  in  which  he 
secured  his  freedom,  his  consistent  religious  life,  and  his  honesty 
in  business,  all  combined  to  create  a  genuine  respect  for  his 
achievements.  Speaking  of  his  early  business  activities,  Luns- 
ford Lane  said: 

As  my  little  means  increased,  I  entered  into  a  considerable  business  in  fire- 
wood, which  I  purchased  by  the  acre  standing,  cut  it,  hauled  it  to  the  city, 
deposited  in  a  yard,  and  sold  it  advantageously  as  I  could.  To  facilitate 
this  increasing  business,  I  kept  one  or  two  horses  and  various  vehicles  by 
which  I  was  enabled  to  do  a  variety  of  work  at  trucking  about  town.35 

Lunsford  Lane  later  learned  that  he  could  use  his  abilities 
to  greater  advantage  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  manu- 


34.  Ibid.,    1831-32. 

35.  Hawkins,  W.  G.,  Lunsford  Lane,   pp.   81-82. 
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facture  of  tobacco.  This  commodity  was  now  replacing  cot- 
ton as  the  most  important  staple  of  the  region,  and  Lane  was 
among  those  pioneers  of  North  Carolina  who  realized  that  the 
Cotton  Kingdom  was  moving  westward  and  that  tobacco  was 
destined  to  be  the  chief  staple  of  the  North  Carolina  world.  In 
time  his  product  became  exceedingly  popular  and  the  sales 
brought  him  a  comfortable  income."6  In  1838  he  bought  a 
tract  of  property  from  Robert  T.  Jones  and  W.  R.  Gales 
?.  , .  .  known  as  part  of  Lot  No.  5  3  on  Cabarrus  Street 
.  .  .  adjoining  William  Ashley's,  Peggy  Eastwood  and 
Ralph  Smedley  on  the  East,  and  John  Compton  and  others  on 
the  West.  .  .  ."37  The  ever  increasing  resentment  of  the 
white  masses  to  the  presence  of  a  wealthy  Negro  in  their  midst 
was  one  factor  which  caused  him  to  leave  Raleigh,  but  by  far 
the  most  important  factor  was  his  attempt  to  participate  in 
the  anti-slavery  crusade,  which  caused  him  to  lose  caste  with 
the  white  aristocracy  upon  whose  sufferance  his  economic 
existence  largely  depended.  In  the  end  he  preferred  life  on  a 
meager  existence  in  the  North  as  an  abolitionist  crusader  to 
economic  security  in  the  South  where  he  could  not  oppose 
slavery. 

The  records  present  other  examples  of  free  Negroes  whose 
advancement  may  be  attributed  to  the  liberality  of  the  aristo- 
crats. For  example,  Thomas  Blacknall,  a  slave,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Oxford  in  Granville  County.  He  was  a  blacksmith 
and  a  bell-maker  of  superior  ability;  his  master  allowed  him 
to  go  as  far  north  as  Baltimore  and  ply  his  trade.  As  a  result 
of  his  unusual  ability  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  master,  he  was  allowed  to  buy  his  freedom  for  1,000 
acres  of  land  and  five  slaves,  valued  altogether  at  $1,275.38 

John  Chavis,  a  full-blooded  Negro  from  the  West  Indies, 
was  by  far  the  most  widely  discussed  free  Negro  in  North 
Carolina  prior  to  1861.  He  was  given  an  education  of  the 
higher  sort  on  a  wager  that  a  Negro  could  not  master  the  diffi- 
cult subjects  of  a  pre-Civil  War  liberal  arts  education.  As  a 
result  of  his  success,  Chavis  was  licensed  to  preach  and  was 

36.  Loc.  cit. 

37.  Wake  County  Deed  Books,  No.   14,  pp.   404-406,  Wake  County  courthouse,  Raleigh. 

38.  Seawell,  J.  L.,  Law  Tales  for  Laymen  and  Wayside  Tales  from  Carolina,  pp.  209-210. 
Quoted  in  this  work  are  a  deed  and  a   will  execxited   in    1S60. 
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allowed  to  open  a  school  in  Raleigh  where  both  free  Negroes 
and  whites  were  taught.39  He  came  into  prominence  as  the 
arbiter  of  a  dispute  in  which  Governor  John  Owen  and  Sena- 
tor Willie  P.  Mangum  were  involved.40  Some  of  the  money 
Chavis  earned  was  invested  in  real  estate.  One  tract  in  Wake 
County  ".  .  .  lying  on  the  East  side  of  Mine  Creek,  bounded 
by  the  lines  of  Willie  Simmons,  Isaac  Hunter  and  Elias  Bow- 
den"  was  sold  to  a  certain  Abel  Olive  for  $700,  and  the  Wake 
County  deed  books  show  other  real  property  holdings  of  Chavis. 
The  fears  aroused  by  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  curtailed 
Chavis's  activities,  however,  and  in  his  declining  years  he  moved 
to  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia.41 

Another  free  Negro,  John  C.  Stanley,  found  certain  in- 
fluential white  men  who  did  not  like  the  open  business  of 
sharp  discounting  and  so  they  gave  him  the  means  to  make 
loans  from  his  barber  shop.  This  business  proved  to  be  a  very 
lucrative  one  and  in  time  Stanley  amassed  a  fortune  of  more 
than  $40,000  according  to  some  accounts,  but  in  his  old  age 
he  lost  much  of  it  by  bad  management.42 

In  Bladen  County,  Lewis  Sheridan  was  a  merchant  who,  by 
hard  work  and  with  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  domi- 
nant element  of  the  population,  piled  up  a  fortune  of  $20,000 
and  20  slaves.  Sheridan  had  extended  business  connections 
with  New  York  merchants  and  when  he  was  introduced  to 
Arthur  Tappan  and  Company  on  August  26,  1834,  he  had  a 
letter  from  ex-Governor  Owen  of  North  Carolina  which  rec- 
ommended that  he,  Sheridan,  be  given  unlimited  credit.  Tap- 
pan,  in  turn,  introduced  Sheridan  to  several  other  New  York 
merchants  and  on  one  occasion  he  purchased  $12,000  worth 
of  goods  on  credit  and  later  paid  the  amount  with  honorable 
fidelity.43 

These  and  other  exceptional  free  Negroes  of  North  Caro- 
lina demonstrated  quite  vividly  the  fact  that,  given  an  oppor- 
tunity in  a  favorable  community,  a  Negro  could  achieve  eco- 
nomic success  which  demanded  superior  intelligence. 

89.  Raleigh  Register,  Aug.   25,   1808.      On  this   paper  the  name  is  spelled  Chaves. 

40.  Deed   Book   U,   pp.   91-92,   and    Deed   Book   T,   p.   30,    Wake  County   courthouse,    Raleigh. 

41.  Sea  well,    Law    Tales,    pp.    198-204. 

42.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Colonizing  of  the  Free 
People,  of  Color  of  the  United  States,  ouoted  in  E.  P.  Southall,  "Arthur  Tappan  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Movement,"   Journal  of  Negro  History,   XV    (1930),   169-170. 

43.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Colonizing  of  the  Free 
People  of  Color  of  the  United  Stales,  quoted  in  E.  P.  Southall,  "Arthur  Tappan  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Movement."   Journal  of  Negro   History,    XV    (April,    1930),    169-170. 
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From  the  social  point  of  view,  the  free  Negroes  attended 
churches  where  whites  were  in  the  majority,  for  the  law  did 
not  permit  them  to  have  their  own  churches.  Here,  as  is  well 
known,  they  sat  in  sections  provided  for  slaves  and  free  Ne- 
groes. The  poorer  class  of  free  Negroes,  however,  (and  there 
were  many)  were  not  encouraged  to  attend  church. 

The  public  schools  were  closed  to  free  Negroes,  but  the 
older  members  of  this  class  had  a  passionate  desire  to  see  that 
the  younger  members  were  given  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal 
education  and  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  trade. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  free  Negroes  was  that 
of  getting  married.  Unable  as  they  were  to  marry  either  slaves 
or  white  persons,  they  carried  on  in-breeding  to  an  appalling 
extent.  Marriage  bonds  reveal  the  following  typical  cases: 
The  marriage  of  Robert  Chavis  and  Grezzey  Chavis  in  1852, 
Sewall  Chavis  and  Sarah  Chavis  in  185  5,  and  Daniel  Chavis 
and  Emily  Chavis  in  the  same  year.44  Naturally  this  practice 
tended  to  produce  a  low  type  of  mentality,  and  doubtless  it 
is  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  why  some  of  the  children 
of  once  wealthy  and  intelligent  free  persons  of  color  no  longer 
play  a  vital  part  in  Negro  life. 

Briefly  then,  the  story  of  the  free  Negro  in  ante-bellum 
North  Carolina  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  people  who  labored 
under  many  hardships.  These  people  faced  periods  of  liberal- 
ity during  the  colonial  period,  saw  Quaker  and  other  liberal 
groups  fight  relentlessly  to  better  their  condition  up  to  1830, 
witnessed  a  wave  of  stringent  legislation  after  1830,  but  saw 
this  legislation  lie  fallow  on  the  statute  books  to  be  used  only 
in  moments  of  stress  and  strain.  Meanwhile  their  numbers 
increased  and  they  developed  occasionally  as  men  of  wealth 
and  of  middle-class  respectability,  but  as  a  rule  they  were 
barely  able  to  eke  out  an  existence. 

44.  Wake    County    Marriage    Bonds,    archives    of    North    Carolina    Historical    Commission, 
Raleigh. 


THE  PAPERS  OF  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1917-1919,  IN  THE 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

By  William  David  McCain 

Within  twenty  days  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  began  the 
consideration  of  means  to  provide  "for  the  national  security 
and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving  the 
supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and 
fuel."1  The  unusual  and  somewhat  revolutionary  character 
of  the  legislation  which  was  proposed  aroused  bitter  and  de- 
termined opposition,  especially  in  the  Senate.  After  prolonged 
debate,  during  which  public  opinion  was  further  excited  by 
rapidly  rising  prices  and  decreasing  supplies,  the  Food  Control 
Act  was  finally  passed  on  August  10,  1917.2  On  the  same  day 
President  Wilson  issued  an  executive  order  appointing  a  United 
States  Food  Administrator  and  creating  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.3 

A  general  policy  of  decentralization  in  organization  was 
immediately  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  educational  work  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  in  undertaking 
more  positive  measures  in  regard  to  the  production,  conserva- 
tion, and  distribution  of  food.  The  main  office  was  located  in 
Washington,  and  Federal  Food  Administrators  were  appointed 
for  each  state  and  for  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.4 

On  August  22,  1917,  Henry  A.  Page,  a  prominent  business 
man  and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  appointed 
Federal  Food  Administrator  for  North  Carolina.5  He  soon 
selected  John  Paul  Lucas,  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Farmers'  Convention,  as  Executive  Secretary  and  Director  of 
Publicity.     He  then  proceeded  to  organize  the  state  office  at 

1  Reports    of    the    United    States    Food    Administration    and    the    United    States    Fuel    Ad- 
ministration for  the   Year  1917    (Washington,   1918),   p.   7. 

2  Statutes  at   Large  of  the   United  States,    1917-1919,    XL,    276-287. 

3  Executive  Order  No.   2679-A,  August   10,   1917.     The  executive  orders  of  the  Presidents 
are  deposited  in   The  National  Archives. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for  the  Year   1918    (Washing- 
ton,   1919),    p.    6. 

5  "Final    Report   of    the   United    States    Food    Administration,"    p.    44,    The    National    Ar- 
chives,  United  States  Food  Administration,   FA   1H-A25. 
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Raleigh  and  to  appoint  food  administrators  for  the  counties. 
This  was  done  with  the  counsel  of  an  Executive  Committee 
composed  of  the  following:  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense;  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Major  W.  A.  Graham, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Extension  Service;  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  State 
Home  Demonstration  Agent;  W.  S.  Crosby,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Bureau  of  Community  Service;  Dr.  Clarence 
Poe,  Editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer;  and  James  H.  Pou,  an 
eminent  attorney  of  Raleigh.6 

Administrator  Page  called  into  service  numerous  prominent 
men  and  women  of  North  Carolina,  many  of  whom  served 
without  compensation.  Among  the  more  important  appoint- 
ments were  the  following:  Mrs.  F.  P.  W.  Adickes,  Chief  Clerk; 
H.  B.  Varner,  Director  of  Motion  Picture  Activities;  J.  B. 
Ivey,  State  Merchant  Representative;  George  H.  Humber, 
Special  Agent;  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Blanton,  Director  of  Library 
Publicity;  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Director  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics; Miss  Minnie  L.  Jamison,  Secretary  of  Volunteer  Col- 
lege Workers;  B.  H.  Griffin  and  A.  H.  Galloway,  members  of 
the  Hotel  Committee;  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Enforcement  Division;  Eliel  Wilson,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Enforcement  Division;  C.  G.  Keeble,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Divis- 
ion; P.  H.  Busbee,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Division;  and 
Miss  Marion  Emeth  Tuttle,  Chief  of  the  Price  Interpreting 
Division.  On  July  1,  1918,  Administrator  Page  appointed  an 
inspector  for  each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  he  had 
divided  the  state.  These  men  rendered  valuable  service  in 
investigating  violations,  in  assisting  county  food  administra- 
tors, and  in  helping  to  educate  the  public.  They  were  J.  L.  C. 
Bird,  P.  E.  Davenport,  E.  L.  Harris,  N.  Lunsford,  L.  A.  Mar- 
tin, Carlos  McLeod,  M.  W.  Nash,  and  F.  B.  Pond.7 

The  North  Carolina  organization  continued  in  full  force 
until  November,  1918.  After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
its  activities  waned  and  it  was  gradually  disbanded.   The  North 

6  The  National  Archives,  FA  6H-C1. 

7  For  pay  rolls,  certificates  of  appointment,  and  other  personal  records  pertaining  to 
North  Carolina,  see  National  Archives,  FA  6H-A14 ;  FA  6H-C1 ;  FA  6H-F1 ;  FA  19H-C1 ; 
FA  19H-C2;  FA  19H-C7 ;  FA  19H-C8 ;  FA   19H-J13 ;  FA  134A-C1 ;  FA  134A-C2. 
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Carolina  Historical  Commission  had  early  realized  that  the 
records  of  the  North  Carolina  Food  Administration  would  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  its  extensive  collections.  On  December 
7,  1917,  Secretary  R.  D.  W.  Connor  informed  Administrator 
Page  that  the  State  Food  Administration  was  accumulating 
papers  and  records  which  would  "some  day  .  .  .  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  students  of  our  history  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved. "  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Historical  Commission  was  "making 
a  special  effort  to  preserve  all  sorts  of  records  bearing  upon  the 
State's  part  in  the  present  war,"  and  requested  that  the  papers 
of  the  North  Carolina  Food  Administration,  when  no  longer 
needed,  be  deposited  "with  the  Historical  Commission  for  per- 
manent preservation  for  historical  purposes."8  He  was  im- 
mediately promised:  ''Unless  our  records  and  correspondence 
are  required  and  desired  by  the  Government  at  Washington 
we  shall  be  glad  when  the  war  is  over  and  our  work  is  finished 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  Historical  Commission."9 

Other  states  were  also  interested  in  having  the  records  of 
their  Food  Administrations  placed  in  the  custody  of  state 
universities  or  historical  associations.  Administrators  Harry 
E.  Barnard  of  Indiana,  Fred  C.  Croxton  of  Ohio,  E.  A.  Peden 
of  Texas,  A.  D.  Wilson  of  Minnesota,  and  W.  W.  Armstrong 
of  Utah,  Senator  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Senator  Knute  Nelson, 
Director  Franklin  F.  Holbrook  of  the  Minnesota  War  Records 
Commission,  President  Robert  Ernest  Vinson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  and  many  others  made  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  papers  of  their  states  deposited  in  their  state  institutions. 
The  Law  Department  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion held,  however,  that  all  files  should  be  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington and  retained  as  records  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.10 Administrator  Page  made  a  final  ineffectual  appeal 
for  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  on  February  18, 
1919,  concluding  as  follows: 

I  intended  to  consult  you  when  I  was  in  Washington  about  the  rule 
requiring  the  shipment  of  Food  Administration  records  to  Washington.     I 

8  R.  D.  W.  Connor  to  Henry  A.  Page,  December  7,  1917,  National  Archives,  FA  134A-A1. 
See  also  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  Year  1917  (Washing- 
ton,  1920),  pp.   130-132. 

9  John  Paul  Lucas  to  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  December  11,  1917,  National  Archives,  FA  134A-A1. 

10  National   Archives,   FA   6H-A9. 
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imagine  they  will  be  stored  in  some  cellar  until  the  room  is  needed,  and 
then  perhaps  dumped  into  the  Potomac,  whereas  we  have  in  North  Caro- 
lina an  especially  efficient  State  Historical  Association,  and  these  people  are 
anxious  for  the  records  of  the  Food  Administration  to  assist  in  getting  a 
history  of  all  war  activities,  and,  if  not  absolutely  imperative,  I  wish  you 
would  arrange  so  that  I  might  deliver  the  said  records  to  Hon.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  Secretary  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Association.  I  might 
say  we  are  carrying  out  your  instructions  and  packing  for  shipment  to 
Washington,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  if  you  can  change  this  order  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State.11 

Despite  all  efforts,  the  papers  of  the  North  Carolina  Food 
Administration  were  sent  to  Washington  early  in  1919.12  There 
they  were  stored  in  various  places  and  under  various  conditions 
until  they  were  transferred  to  The  National  Archives  in  Janu- 
ary, 1936,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  papers  and  records  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

A  survey  of  the  North  Carolina  files,  which  were  packed 
in  very  excellent  condition  in  seventeen  boxes  and  have  a 
volume  of  approximately  forty  cubic  feet,  indicates  that 
papers  and  records  were  kept  mainly  in  the  offices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Administrator,  the  Division  of  Enforcement,  and  the 
Sugar  Division  at  Raleigh.  The  county  food  administrators 
also  accumulated  papers  and  records. 

The  bulk  of  the  papers  of  the  office  of  Administrator  Page 
is  comparatively  large,  for  it  includes  the  records  and  corre- 
spondence of  many  of  his  assistants.  Thirteen  series  of  corre- 
spondence, seven  series  of  reports  and  questionnaires,  six  series 
of  miscellaneous  records,  and  one  file  of  cards  make  up  this 
collection.  The  general  correspondence,  which  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  person  or  subject,  is  divided  into  four  files 
and  occupies  165  linear  inches  of  drawer  space.  Another  im- 
portant file  is  composed  of  communications  with  county  food 
administrators  and  contains  45  linear  inches  of  material.  Other 
series  include  the  Women's  Committee  file,  correspondence 
concerning  cotton  seed  and  baking,  and  correspondence  with 
the  inspectors,  the  Washington  office,  and  the  Milling  Division. 
The  report  and  questionnaire  files  are  composed  of  weekly 
reports  of  bakers  and  questionnaires  for  millers,  jobbers,  whole- 

11  Henry  A.  Page  to  J.  W.  Hallowell,  February  18.   1919,  National  Archives,  FA  6H-A9. 

12  National  Archives,  FA  6H-A9. 

13  Second   Annual   Report   of   the   Archivist   of   the    United   States,    1985-1936    (Washing- 
ton, 1936),  pp.  13-14. 
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salers,  and  proprietors  of  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  miscel- 
laneous records  include  accounting  and  personnel  records,  press 
releases  and  circular  letters,  certificates  of  appointment  of 
township  administrators,  and  daily  reports  of  inspectors.  The 
card  file  is  a  list  of  county  and  township  administrators.  The 
correspondence  series  measure  240  linear  inches,  the  reports 
and  questionnaires  24  inches,  the  miscellaneous  records  54 
inches,  and  the  card  file  5  inches. 

The  Division  of  Enforcement  began  to  function  soon  after 
the  appointment  on  April  8,  1918,  of  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr., 
as  Director.  The  division  was  concerned  principally  with  the 
interpretation  of  rules,  the  investigation  of  complaints,  and  the 
hearing  of  cases  pertaining  to  the  violation  of  regulations.14  In 
the  course  of  its  work  it  built  up  a  large  general  correspond- 
ence file  and  four  smaller  groups  of  communications  in  regard 
to  licenses,  licensees  delinquent  in  reporting,  and  violations  of 
sugar,  flour,  and  price  regulations.  These  five  series  contain 
seventy  linear  inches  of  material. 

The  Price  Interpreting  Division  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  by  Miss  Marion  Emeth  Tuttle.  The  work  of  the 
division  was  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  Fair  Price  Commit- 
tees, which  had  been  selected  throughout  the  state.15  One  file 
of  correspondence  was  accumulated  and  it  contains  only  six 
linear  inches  of  documents. 

On  May  13,  1918,  C.  G.  Keeble  was  appointed  to  supervise 
the  rationing  of  sugar  in  North  Carolina.  All  manufacturers 
were  immediately  required  to  submit  sworn  statements,  which 
were  used  to  determine  their  monthly  allotments  of  sugar.  On 
July  1  public  eating  places,  bakers,  and  retail  dealers  were 
brought  under  the  rationing  plan  and  were  required  to  file 
statements.  Sugar  distribution  certificates,  which  were  to  be 
passed  back  from  wholesalers  through  refiners  and  manufactur- 
ers of  sugar  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator,  were  then 
issued  to  each  firm  for  the  amount  of  its  monthly  allotment.16 
During  its  period  of  work  from  May  15  to  December  1,  1918, 

14  "Questionnaire  No.  2  for  Report  of  Federal  Food  Administrators,  July  23,  1918," 
National    Archives,    FA    6H-C1. 

15  "Questionnaire  for  Report  of  Federal  Food  Administrators,  Month  of  September,  1918," 
National   Archives,    FA   6H-C1. 

16  Joshua  Bernhardt,  Government  Control  of  the  Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States 
(New  York,  1920),  pp.  64-67;  Albert  N.  Merritt,  "War  Time  Control  of  Distribution  of 
Foods,"   pp.    85-94,    National   Archives,    FA    14H-C1. 
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when  the  control  of  sugar  distribution  was  abandoned,  the 
Sugar  Division  accumulated  two  small  groups  of  correspond- 
ence and  eleven  groups  of  sugar  statements,  correspondence, 
and  sugar  distribution  records.  These  thirteen  series  contain 
155  linear  inches  of  material. 

Each  of  the  one  hundred  counties  and  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  North  Carolina  had  food  administrators.  The  files  of  only- 
thirty  of  the  county  administrators,  however,  were  forwarded 
to  Washington.  All  county  collections  except  those  of  Dur- 
ham, Edgecombe,  New  Hanover,  Vance,  Wake,  and  Wilkes 
are  very  small.17  The  files  of  Durham  and  Wake  are  the  only 
ones  well  arranged.  The  county  material  is  largely  composed 
of  correspondence  and  printed  and  mimeographed  matter  from 
the  Washington  and  Raleigh  offices.  Its  volume  is  approximate- 
ly 8  cubic  feet  and  it  occupies  150  linear  inches  of  drawer 
space. 

Papers  and  records  pertaining  to  food  control  in  North 
Carolina  are  scattered  throughout  the  files  of  practically  all 
the  divisions  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.  The  documents  accumulated  by  the 
States  Administration  Division,  "which  served  as  a  'clearing 
house'  for  all  matters  flowing  to  and  from  the  State  Adminis- 
trators";18 the  license  applications  and  reports  of  licensees  in 
the  License  Division;  the  publicity  material  in  the  Educational 
Division;  and  the  reports  and  records  of  the  Cereal  Division 
and  the  Enforcement  Division  are  especially  important  for 
students  of  North  Carolina  history. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration,  through  its  state 
and  local  organizations,  touched  the  lives  and  affected  the 
habits  of  all  residents  of  this  country.  The  papers  and  records 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  North  Carolina  tell  a  vivid 
story  of  its  influence  and  effect  on  the  people  of  that  state. 
The  thousands  of  letters  and  the  voluminous  records  give  a 
dramatic  picture  of  a  gigantic  campaign  designed  to  induce 
a  civilian  population  to  deny  itself  food  in  order  that  Europe 

17  Other  counties  which  sent  in  files  were  Alamance,  Alexander,  Alleghany,  Anson,  Bun- 
combe, Carteret,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Chowan,  Clay,  Cumberland,  Gaston,  Gates,  Guilford, 
Haywood,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Pitt,  Polk,  Rockingham,  Tyrrell,  Warren, 
and    Wayne. 

18  "Final  Report  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,"  p.  46,  National  Archives, 
FA  1H-A25.  See  also  Everett  S.  Brown,  "Archives  of  the  Food  Administration  as  His- 
torical Material,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,   1917,  pp.   124-127. 
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might  have  sustenance — "to  sit  at  a  common  table  with  the 
Allies."  The  historian  interested  in  the  political,  economic, 
social,  or  intellectual  life  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  will 
find  a  wealth  of  material  in  these  files.  A  large  part  of  the 
papers  and  records  will  be  useful  to  persons  interested  in  bi- 
ography and  family  history.  The  great  number  of  license 
applications  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  millers,  and  fishermen; 
the  numerous  reports  and  questionnaires  submitted  by  licen- 
sees; and  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  distribution  records  will 
be  of  special  value  for  the  study  of  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  state  and  the  economic  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  papers  and  records,  now  classified  and 
available,  remain  almost  untouched  by  the  historian  and  offer 
to  him  sources  of  unquestionable  value.19 

19  The  following  are  the  only  extensive  studies  of  state  food  administrations :  Ivan  L. 
Pollock,  "The  Food  Administration  in  Iowa,"  Chronicles  of  the  World  War,  edited  by 
Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh  (Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1923,  2  vols.)  ;  George  Nox  McCain,  War  Rations 
for  Pennsylvania,  the  Story  of  the  Operations  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  in  Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia,  1920).  Two  other  volumes  of  interest  on  state  administraions  are 
Report  of  the  New  York  State  Food  Commission  for  Period  October  18,  1917  to  July 
1,  1918,  with  Supplementary  Report  for  Four  Months  Ending  November  1,  1918  (Albany, 
1919)  ;  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Food  Commission  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  May, 
1917,  to  June  SO,  1918  (San  Juan,  P.  R.,  1918). 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FRANKLIN-LEE  IMBROGLIO 

By  Thomas  Perkins  Abernethy 

The  history  of  the  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations 
between  America  and  France  during  the  Revolution  is  largely 
a  history  of  the  quarrel  which  developed  in  Paris  between 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  on  the  one  side,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Arthur  Lee  on  the  other.  That  which  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  is  usually  to  the  discredit  of  the  Lees.  They 
are  pictured  as  perverse  and  quarrelsome  men  who  did  much 
to  hurt  the  cause  and  to  make  life  uncomfortable  for  the 
benign  and  amiable  Franklin.  So  great  is  the  reputation  of 
the  Philadelphia  philosopher  that  almost  no  modern  writer 
has  undertaken  to  question  the  uprightness  of  his  actions  or 
failed  to  accept  his  testimony  at  face  value,  while  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Lees,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Franklin,  though  sup- 
ported in  many  instances  by  John  Adams  and  other  reliable 
authority,  has  been  thrown  out  of  court  without  serious  con- 
sideration. Such  historical  practice  is,  of  course,  not  justifi- 
able. A  discarding  of  hero  worship  and  a  careful  weighing 
of  all  contemporary  evidence  would  produce  a  conclusion 
quite  different  from  that  which  has  been  reached.1 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  way  in  which  to  approach  the 
problem  would  be  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  controversy  between  Franklin  and  the  Lees  first  took  shape. 
It  seems  strange  that  this  has  not  been  done  before,  for  only 
in  this  manner  can  we  properly  understand  the  nature  and 
merits  of  the  case. 

On  March  3,  1776,  Silas  Deane  was  sent  to  France  as  agent 
for  the  Secret  Committee  and  the  Committee  of  Secret  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  to  act  also 
in  a  private  commercial  capacity  for  Robert  Morris.  His  duties 
were,  therefore,  partly  diplomatic  and  partly  commercial, 
partly  public  and  partly  private;  and  this  mingling  of  private 

1  The  case  for  Arthur  Lee  was  briefly  presented  by  the  writer  in  The  American  His- 
torical Review,  XXXIX  (April,  1934),  477-85.  It  is  more  extensively  treated  by  Burton  J. 
Hendrick  in  The  Lees  of  Virginia  (Boston,  1935).  Mr.  Hendrick,  while  condemning  Deane, 
takes  considerable  pains  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  William  Lee's  ex- 
periences as  commercial  agent  for  Congress  are  dated  two  years  later  than  they  actually 
occurred    (p.  255). 
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with  public,  and  of  commercial  with  diplomatic  matters  lay 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble  which  later  arose  to  becloud 
the  history  of  our  relations  with  France. 

One  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  Deane  by  Morris  was  to  look 
into  the  practicability  of  inducing  the  French  ministry  to  per- 
mit American  ships  to  use  French  ports  for  purposes  of  pri- 
vateering. Thomas  Morris,  an  inebriated  half-brother  to  Rob- 
ert, was  already  in  Europe  where  Robert  had  sent  him  in  the 
hope  that  a  change  of  companions  might  work  a  reform  in  his 
habits.  He  was  now  instructed  to  join  Deane  in  Paris  and 
assist  him  in  his  work.  Deane  arrived  in  the  French  capital  in 
July  and  found  that  Thomas  Morris  had  preceded  him  by 
ten  days.2 

One  of  the  earliest  contacts  which  Deane  made  in  Paris 
was  with  M.  Donatien  le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  once  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  Blois,  now  a  government  contractor  and  one  of 
the  Farmers  General.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Comte  de 
Maurepas,  principal  minister  to  the  King.  Through  Chau- 
mont and  with  the  backing  of  Sartine,  the  minister  of  marine, 
the  privateering  business  was  presently  arranged.  It  could  not 
be  done  openly  because  treaties  with  England  forbade  it,  but 
in  a  clandestine  manner  privateers  were  fitted  out  in  French 
ports  and  the  prizes  brought  in  and  sold.  Both  Morris  and 
Deane  invested  heavily  in  such  ventures,  Deane  using  money 
that  was  intended  for  the  use  of  Congress,  and  sometimes  ships 
and  officers  were  diverted  from  public  to  private  use  for  this 
purpose.  Large  sums  of  money  were  made  by  the  speculators 
in  this  way.  When  John  Paul  Jones  pitted  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  against  the  Serapis,  his  vessel  was  a  privateer  and  both 
ship  and  commander  were  in  the  employ  of  M.  de  Chaumont.3 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Congress  desired  to 


2  Secret  Committee  to  Deane,  Aug.  7,  1776,  The  Deane  Papers,  Charles  Isham,  ed.,  in 
Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1886-1890 ;  Deane  to  Secret  Committee, 
Aug.  18,  1776,  ibid.,  I,  196 ;  Robert  Morris  to  Deane,  Sept.  12,  1776,  ibid.,  I,  235  ;  Secret 
Committee    to    Deane,    Oct.    1,    1776,    ibid.,    I,    299 ;    Morris    to    Deane,    Oct.    4,     1776,    ibid., 

I,  306;   Deane  to  Morris,   Oct.    1,   1777,  ibid.,  II,   161. 

3  Deane  to  Morris,  May  26,  1777,  Stan.  V.  Henkels,  pub.,  The  Confidential  Correspond- 
ence of  Robert  Morris  (Philadelphia,  1917),  p.  64;  John  Paul  Jones  to  Robert  Morris, 
Nov.  13,  1778,  ibid.,  p.  114;  same  to  same,  Oct.  13,  1779,  ibid.,  p.  117;  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  Deane,  June  10,  1777,  Deane  Papers,  II,  70  ;  Deane  to  John  Ross,  March  23,   1778,   ibid., 

II,  422;   Franklin   and   Deane  to   Jonathan   Williams,    Nov.    15,    1777,    Lee   Papers,    University 

of   Virginia   Library;   Deane  to (?),   Nov.    15,   1777,   ibid.;   Jonathan    Williams   to   the 

Commissioners,  Dec.  16,  1777,  ibid.;  same  to  same,  Dec.  30,  1777,  ibid.;  William  Lee  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Nov.  30,  1779,  ibid.  :  same  to  same,  Oct.  15,  1778,  Letters  of  William 
Lee,  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  ed.,  (Brooklyn,  1891),  II,  487,  and  493n ;  William  Lee 
to  Arthur  Lee,  Sept.  4,  1779,  ibid.,  Ill,  735;  William  Lee  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Oct.  30, 
1779,  ibid..  Ill,  761 ;  same  to  same,  April  13,   1781,  ibid.,  Ill,  851. 
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have  a  more  formidable  representation  in  France,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1776,  elected  Benjamin  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and 
Silas  Deane  to  serve  as  its  diplomatic  agents  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  desirability  of  separating  diplomatic  from 
commercial  affairs  seems  to  have  been  realized  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Secret 
Committee,  having  charge  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  Con- 
gress, selected  Thomas  Morris  as  its  sole  agent  in  Europe.  Goods 
shipped  under  authority  of  Congress  for  disposal  abroad  were 
to  be  consigned  to  him,  and  he  was  to  have  complete  charge 
of  the  privateering  business.  The  diplomatic  commissioners 
were  to  be  supported  at  least  partly  by  the  proceeds  that  were 
expected  to  be  derived  from  Morris's  operations.4 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Paris,  the  younger  Morris  did  not 
make  a  good  impression  on  Chaumont  and  rendered  Deane  no 
assistance.  Consequently  he  quitted  France  and  went  back  to 
London.  On  December  4,  1776,  Deane  wrote  the  elder  Morris 
that  he  had  had  unfavorable  reports  from  London  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Thomas.  On  December  13  he  wrote  again  to 
say  that  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  Franklin  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  that  he  had  sent  for  Arthur  Lee  and  Thomas  Mor- 
ris to  join  them.5 

On  January  31,  1777,  Robert  Morris,  who  now  handled  most 
of  the  business  for  the  Secret  Committee,  wrote  to  Deane  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  brother  and  that 
he  was  sending  his  friend  John  Ross  with  authority  to  take 
over  the  private  and  public  business  which  had  been  commit- 
ted to  him  in  case  it  were  found  necessary  to  do  so.  In  the 
same  letter,  Deane  was  notified  that  William  Lee,  brother  to 
Arthur,  had  been  selected  by  the  Secret  Committe  as  Thomas 
Morris's  colleague  in  the  commercial  agency.  Deane  was  to 
notify  him  to  this  effect.6 

At  this  time  William  Lee  was  serving  as  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London.  He  had  been  in  the  mercantile  business  there 
for  some  years,  and  both  he  and  Arthur  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  revolting  colonies.     On  February  18, 

4  Secret  Committee  to  Thomas  Morris,  Oct.  25,  1776,  Peter  Force,  ed.,  American  Archives, 
5th.  series,  II,  1237;  Robert  Morris  to  Deane,  Oct.   23,   1776,  Deane  Papers,  I,   331. 

5  Deane    to    Robert    Morris,    Dec.    4,    1776,    ibid.,    I,    399 ;    same    to    same,    Dec.    13,    1776, 
ibid.,   419. 

6  Robert  Morris  to  Deane,  Jan.   31,    1777,   ibid.,  I,   476. 
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Robert  Morris,  for  the  Secret  Committee,  notified  the  diplo- 
matic commissioners  at  Paris  of  William  Lee's  appointment, 
and  during  the  same  month  Deane  received  the  letter  from 
Morris  directing  that  Lee  be  notified.  But  it  was  March  30 
before  Deane  wrote  to  Lee,  merely  asking  if  he  would  accept 
the  appointment,  and  sending  the  letter  by  ordinary  post  so 
that  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been  intercepted.  An  account 
of  the  appointment  was  announced  in  London  before  Lee  him- 
self received  the  letter.7 

Settling  his  affairs  in  London  as  quickly  as  he  could,  William 
Lee  left  that  city  on  June  7  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  11th. 
He  found  only  Franklin  and  Deane  there,  for  his  brother 
Arthur  had  gone  off  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin  the  mid- 
dle of  the  previous  month.  The  two  remaining  commissioners 
informed  William  that  his  commission  had  not  yet  arrived,  al- 
though a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  them  in  February.  They 
told  him  that  John  Ross  was  with  Thomas  Morris  at  Nantes 
trying  to  untangle  the  inebriate's  affairs,  and  advised  Lee  to 
remain  in  Paris  until  this  should  be  accomplished.  They  did 
not  inform  him  as  to  the  real  situation  existing  at  Nantes. 

During  the  absence  of  Arthur  Lee  in  Germany,  reports  got 
into  the  London  papers  that  a  dissension  had  arisen  between 
him  and  the  other  commissioners.  Yet  no  break  had  occurred, 
and  Lee  suspected  Deane  of  having  been  the  author  of  the 
reports.  On  November  16,  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  wrote 
to  Franklin  mentioning  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
in  his  absence,  and  asking  that  the  doctor  assist  him  in  discover- 
ing the  author.    No  such  assistance  was  forthcoming.8 

On  the  day  that  Deane  notified  William  Lee  of  his  appoint- 
ment, he  proposed  to  Jonathan  Williams,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  and  nephew  to  Franklin,  that  he  undertake  the 
commercial  business  of  the  commissioners  at  Nantes.  Arrange- 
ments to  that  effect  were  soon  made.  Thomas  Morris  had 
already  established  himself  in  that  port  and  was  transacting 

7  Ford,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  I,  185n ;  William  Lee  to  John  Jay,  May  16,  1779,  ibid., 
II,  585  ;  Robert  Morris  to  Commissioners,  Feb.   18,   1777,  Deane  Papers,  I,   491. 

8  The  origin  of  these  reports  is  strongly  indicated  by  a  letter  from  Edward  Bancroft  to 
Deane,  Feb.  7,  1777,  saying,  "I  am  very  glad  that  105  (Lee)  is  going  to  165  (Germany?), 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  please  38  of  68,  who  is  certain,  according  to  what  70  tells  me,  that  he 
communicates  everything  to  his  patron  here  to  whom  I  know  he  has  recently  written." 
Deane  Papers,  I,  486.  Bancroft  was  busy  communicating  information  which  he  got  from 
Deane,  and  this  was  not  their  last  attempt  to  throw  suspicion  on  Lee.  Arthur  Lee  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Nov.  16,  1777,  Lee  Papers,  loc.  cit.;  same  to  Samuel  Adams,  Feb.  17, 
1778.   Deane  Papers,  II,   368 ;  Letters  of   William  Lee,   I,   208n. 
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his  affairs  through  the  agency  of  two  Frenchmen,  Messrs.  Penet 
and  Gruel.  He  remained  drunk  most  of  the  time,  and  when 
Franklin  called  upon  him  for  some  of  the  money  which  Con- 
gress had  instructed  him  to  pay  over  to  the  commissioners,  he 
said  that  he  had  no  money  to  send.  Franklin  and  Deane 
presently  wrote  to  Congress  complaining  of  his  conduct,  but 
Robert  Morris  supported  his  brother  and  Congress  allowed  him 
to  retain  his  post.  Thomas  Morris  went  so  far  as  to  exhibit  a 
letter  from  his  brother  in  which  he  defied  any  attempt  which 
the  commissioners  might  make  to  remove  him  and  put  Jona- 
than Williams  in  his  place.9 

But  Franklin  and  Deane,  in  the  absence  of  Arthur  Lee,  had 
already  taken  the  handling  of  prizes  out  of  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Morris  and  entrusted  it  to  Williams.  They  had  no  authority 
for  this  act,  but  the  prize  business  was  profitable  and  important 
and  they  could  not  afford  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  would  not  cooperate  with  them.  The  clandestine 
sanction  of  the  French  ministry,  acting  through  Chaumont, 
was  essential;  and  Chaumont,  Williams,  and  Deane  entered 
into  commercial  relations  for  carrying  it  on.  Some  of  the 
privateers  were  outfitted  at  the  expense  of  the  Paris  commis- 
sioners to  operate  on  public  account,  while  others  operated  on 
account  of  Robert  Morris  and  other  speculators,  both  French 
and  American.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  transfer  ships 
from  public  to  private  account  for  purposes  of  deception,  and 
such  accounts  as  were  kept  made  no  clear  distinction  between 
public  and  private  property.10 

Franklin  left  the  management  of  all  commercial  matters  to 
Deane,  and  at  one  time  Vergennes,  the  foreign  minister,  com- 
plained sharply  that  the  commissioners  ignored  instructions  of 
the  ministry  and  sent  ships  to  sea  contrary  to  its  positive  orders. 
At  another  time  it  became  necessary  for  the  ministry  to  seize 
two  prizes  in  order  to  save  its  face  with  the  British,  but  it 
later  gave  50,000  livres  to  Chaumont  by  way  of  damages. 
Chaumont  turned  the  money  over  to  Williams,  who  entered 

9  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Thomas  Morris,  Jan.  26,  1777,  The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Albert  Henry  Smyth,  ed.  (New  York,  1907),  VII,  13;  W.  G.  Sumner,  The  Financier 
and  the  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution  (New  York,  1891),  I,  212;  Thomas  Morris 
to  Deane,  Jan.  30,  1777,  Deane  Papers,  I,  475 ;  John  Ross  to  Deane,  June  17,  1777,  ibid., 
II,  73;  Robert  Morris  to  Deane,  June  29,  1777,  ibid.,  II,  77;  Thomas  Morris  to  Deane, 
Sept.  15,  1777,  ibid.,  II,  137 ;  Deane  to  President  of  Congress,  Sept.  27,  1777,  ibid.,  II,  145 ; 
Deane  to  Robert  Morris,  Oct.  1,  1777,  ibid.,  II,  156 ;  Lupton  to  Eden,  Oct.  15,  1777,  Letters 
of  William  Lee,  I,   255. 

10  Deane  to  Jonathan  Williams,   July  4,   1777,   ibid.,   I,    197. 
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it  in  his  books  as  on  public  account  although  it  was  really  in- 
tended for  the  American  owners  of  the  privateer  which  had 
captured  the  prizes.11 

Meanwhile  John  Ross  had  been  writing  to  Franklin  and 
Deane  from  Nantes,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Thomas 
Morris.  Some  of  the  prizes  had  fallen  into  Morris's  hands 
and  with  the  aid  of  Penet  and  Gruel  he  transacted  considerable 
business  which  he  refused  to  surrender  to  Ross,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  latter  had  showed  him  the  instructions  from  his 
brother  Robert.  Ross  thought  it  unfortunate  that  William 
Lee's  commission  had  not  arrived  and  hoped  that  the  Virginian 
would  soon  be  able  to  come  to  Nantes  and  take  charge  of  affairs. 
Finally,  on  July  19,  he  wrote  to  Deane  stating  that  he  had  just 
learned  that  Thomas  Morris  had  for  some  time  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Lee's  instructions.12 

Nine  days  later  Franklin  and  Deane  notified  William  Lee 
to  this  effect,  and  on  August  2nd  he  left  Paris  for  Nantes, 
arriving  there  on  August  4th.  At  the  same  time  Arthur  Lee 
returned  to  Paris  from  Germany. 

For  several  days  after  reaching  Nantes,  William  Lee  could 
not  get  an  audience  with  his  colleague.  Then,  on  August  1 1  th, 
he  forced  his  way  into  Morris's  room  and  found  him  drunk  as 
usual.  The  next  day  Morris  sent  him  some  letters  and  admit- 
ted that  he  had  his  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  he  gave  Lee 
within  the  next  two  days.  Lee  now  felt  that  he  could  proceed 
to  put  the  commercial  business  for  Congress  in  order,  and  he 
had  heard  that  Deane  intended  to  place  matters  in  his  hands.13 
On  August  21  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris  telling  him  of  his 
brother's  mismanagement  and  complaining  of  a  contract  which 
he  had  made  with  the  Farmers  General  whereby  all  tobacco 
which  Congress  consigned  to  him  was  disposed  of  at  a  price 
much  below  its  market  value.  But  Franklin  and  Deane  had 
made  a  similar  contract  which  was  even  worse,  and  thus  the 


11  Vergennes  to  Grand,  Aug.  21,  1777,  Lee  Papers,  loc.  cit.;  Jonathan  Williams  to  Com- 
missioners, Oct.  28,  1777,  ibid.;  observations  of  William  Lee  on  the  conduct  of  Franklin, 
Deane  and  Williams,  n.  d.,  ibid.;  accounts  of  Jonathan  Williams  with  the  Commissioners, 
1777-1778,  ibid.;  William  Lee  to  F.  L.  Lee,  Nov.  11,  1777,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  I,  263; 
same  to  R.  H.  Lee,  Nov.  30,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  279 ;  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Jonathan  Williams, 
Feb.—  (?),  1778,  Smyth,  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  VII,  113;  Deane  to  Williams, 
March  21,  1778,  Deane  Papers,  II,  419;  R.  H.  Lee  to  Deane,  Jan.—  22  (  ?),  1779,  The  Letters 
of   Richard   Henry   Lee,    James    Curtis    Ballagh,    ed.,    (New   York,    1911-14),    II,    11. 

12  John  Ross  to  Deane,  June  2,  1777,  Deane  Papers,  II,  64 ;  same  to  Williams,  July  1, 
1777,  ibid.,  II,  86  ;  same  to  Deane,  July  19,   1777,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  I,    199. 

13  William  to  Arthur  Lee,  Aug.  6,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  204 ;  same  to  same,  ibid.,  I,  212 ;  same 
to  R.  H.  Lee,  Aug.  12,  1777,  Deane  Papers,  II,  102  ;  same  to  same,  Aug.  14,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  216. 
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only  valuable  export  which  Congress  could  obtain  was  squan- 
dered.14 

But  William  Lee  thought  he  was  making  progress.  The  day 
after  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Arthur 
saying  that  Penet  and  Thomas  Morris  had  promised  to  settle 
their  affairs,  and  that  Jonathan  Williams  was  doing  all  the 
business  under  his  direction.  He  stated  also  that  he  wanted 
Deane  to  account  to  him  for  his  commercial  transactions,  but 
a  little  later  he  and  Thomas  Morris  wrote  to  Deane  complain- 
ing that  the  prize  business  had  been  put  into  Williams'  hands. 
These  letters  were  not  answered.  On  September  1st  Lee  wrote 
to  the  Secret  Committee  painting  the  picture  of  affairs  at 
Nantes  in  their  true  colors,  but  he  sent  the  letter  to  his  brother 
Richard  Henry  and  instructed  him  not  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Committee  unless  he  thought  it  wise  to  do  so.15 

On  September  7th  Deane  wrote  to  Ross  complaining  of  the 
insults  which  Thomas  Morris  and  his  agents  had  offered  the 
commissioners,  and  of  their  refusal  to  turn  over  to  the  com- 
missioners the  funds  in  their  hands.  He  said  he  thought  Wil- 
liam Lee  would  have  remedied  the  situation  had  he  been  able 
to  do  so.  Thus  up  to  this  time  no  open  break  had  occurred 
between  William  Lee  and  Deane;  but  the  former  had  discov- 
ered that  Deane  had  instructed  Williams  to  take  the  prize 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commercial  agents  of  Congress 
and  conduct  it  himself.  Realizing  then  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  he  had  gone  to  Nantes,  he 
left  that  place  on  October  2nd  and  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
was  the  real  reason  for  the  definite  break  between  the  Lees 
and  the  Deane-Franklin  group.16 

In  Paris,  on  October  7th,  William  Lee  received  a  commis- 
sion from  Congress  appointing  him  its  agent  at  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  On  the  13  th  he  held  a  conference  with 
the  Paris  commissioners  and  asked  them  to  take  the  prize  busi- 
ness out  of  the  hands  of  Williams  and  restore  it  to  him  and 
Thomas  Morris.  This  they  promised  to  do  but  failed  to  carry 
out  the  agreement,  saying  that  Arthur  Lee  had  not  assented 
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14  William  Lee  to  Robert  Morris,  Aug.  21,  1777,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  I,  223 ;  Bame 
to  President  of  Congress,  March  8,  1779,  ibid.,  II,  545 ;  document  of  April  27,  1779,  Arthur 
Lee   Papers,    Harvard   University    Library. 

15  William  to  Arthur  Lee,  Aug.  22,  1777,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  I,  227 ;  same  to  Secret 
Committee,   Sept.   1,   1777,  ibid.,   I,   231 ;  same  to   Deane,   Dec.    17,    1777,   ibid.,   I,   288. 

16  Deane  to   John   Ross,   Sept.    7,    1777,    Deane   Papers,   II,    127. 
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to  it.  It  was  on  the  16th  that  Arthur  Lee  wrote  to  Franklin 
complaining  of  the  reports  of  a  quarrel  which  had  been  cir- 
culated in  his  absence;  and  on  November  24th  William  wrote 
to  his  brother  Richard  Henry  criticising  Deane's  action  in  put- 
ting the  prize  business  into  the  hands  of  Williams.  This  made 
it  clear,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  continue  to  act  as  commer- 
cial agent  without  coming  into  conflict  with  Deane,  and  since 
this  was  inadvisable,  he  wished  to  vacate  the  agency  in  favor 
of  John  Lloyd,  a  South  Carolinian  who  was  in  business  at 
Nantes.17  Presently,  by  way  of  conciliation,  he  made  a  pro- 
posal to  Franklin  and  Deane  that  Williams  and  Lloyd  take  over 
the  agency  at  Nantes,  and  named  other  merchants  who  would 
be  suitable  agents  in  the  principal  ports.  Franklin  vetoed  the 
suggestion  as  to  Williams.  Lee  then  made  the  other  appoint- 
ments and  assigned  the  work  at  Nantes  to  a  reputable  mer- 
chant named  Schweighauser.  But  during  December  John  Ross 
had  brought  about  an  understanding  between  Williams  and 
Thomas  Morris,  the  former  undertaking  to  do  the  business 
for  the  latter.  He  was  to  receive  half  the  five  per  cent  com- 
mission. 

Arthur  Lee  now  wrote  to  Jonathan  Williams  and  requested 
that  he  should  no  longer  act  upon  instructions  signed  by  Deane 
alone.  He  contended  that  such  instructions  should  be  signed 
by  all  three  of  the  commissioners.  Williams  objected  that  this 
was  impracticable.  He  took  the  matter  up  with  Franklin,  who 
wrote  his  nephew  that  though  his  instructions  were  signed  by 
Deane  alone,  he  had  given  his  full  approval  to  everything  under- 
taken by  his  colleague.19  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word 
on  this  point.  Reports  from  several  people  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  Franklin  at  this  time  indicate  that  he  paid  little 
attention  to  business  and  put  implicit  trust  in  men  who  flat- 
tered him,  though  some  of  them  were  agents  in  British  pay, 

17  William  to  R.  H.  Lee,  Oct.  7,  1777,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  I,  254,  same  to  same, 
Nov.  24,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  271 ;  same  to  Deane,  Dec.  17,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  288  ;  Izard  to  Franklin, 
June  17,  1778,  ibid.,  I,  256  ;  Deane  to  Williams,  Jan.  12,  1778,  Deane  Papers,  II,  327. 

18  Thomas  Morris  to  Williams,  Dec.  5,  1777,  Lee  Papers,  University  of  Va. ;  Williams  to 
Commissioners,  Dec.  6,  1777,  ibid.;  same  to  same,  Feb.  28,  1778,  ibid.;  same  to  Arthur  Lee, 
April  18,  1778,  ibid.;  Deane  to  same,  Dec.  13,  1777,  Deane  Papers,  II,  272;  same  to  Williams, 
March  15,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  407;  Franklin  to  Williams,  Feb.—  (?),  1778,  Smyth,  Writings  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  VII,  113  ;  same  to  William  Lee,  March  6,  1778,  ibid.,  VII,  116  ;  William 
Lee  to  John  Lloyd,  Feb.  25,  1778,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  II,  365;  same  to  R.  H.  Lee, 
Feb.  28,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  870;  same  to  Williams,  March  5,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  387;  same  to  Lloyd, 
March  7,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  392  ;  same  to  R.  H.  Lee,  March  23,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  406. 

19  Williams  to  Arthur  Lee,  Dec.  15,  1777,  Lee  Papers,  University  of  Va. ;  Franklin  to 
Williams,  Dec.   22,   1777,  ibid. 
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and  he  had  been  fully  warned  that  his  papers  were  being  used 
for  disloyal  purposes.20 

Meanwhile  Robert  Morris  had  received  letters  from  John 
Ross  which  convinced  him  that  he  could  no  longer  defend  the 
actions  of  his  brother.  Late  in  December  he  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Congress  and  to  Deane  apologizing  for  his  earlier  stand, 
and  stating  that  he  wished  Thomas  removed  from  office.  But 
this  came  too  late.  On  January  31st,  1778,  death  instead  of 
Congress  removed  Thomas  Morris  from  the  scene.21 

This  put  the  commissioners  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
They  knew  that  the  government  would  seize  the  papers  of 
the  deceased,  and  feared  that  they  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Penet,  whom  they  did  not  trust.  Part  of  the  papers  were 
of  a  public  nature,  dealing  with  the  Congressional  account;  and 
part  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  private  account  of  Robert 
Morris.  The  agents  of  the  Crown  took  them  all  and  sealed 
them  in  a  trunk,  while  the  commissioners,  choosing  the  lesser 
of  evils,  obtained  from  the  ministry  a  permit  giving  William 
Lee  the  right  to  receive  them.  As  colleague  of  Thomas  Morris 
he  was  the  only  person  in  France  who  had  a  legal  claim  to  take 
possession  of  the  public  documents,  but  the  private  Morris 
papers  did  not  concern  him.22 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  that  he  should  open 
the  trunk  and  deliver  the  private  accounts  to  John  Ross.  Ross, 
however,  knowing  that  an  examination  of  the  papers  would 
prove  damaging  to  the  Morris  interests  and  acting  apparently 
on  a  suggestion  from  Deane,  refused  to  permit  Lee  to  make 
any  distribution  of  the  papers  or  to  attempt  any  settlement  of 
the  public  affairs  of  Thomas  Morris.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  Lee  had  any  authority  to  act  for  Congress,  claim- 
ing that  authority  which  he  himself  had  from  Robert  Morris 
was  superior  to  any  other.  He  also  blamed  the  commissioners 
for  having  obtained  for  Lee  the  permission  of  the  ministry  to 


20  William  to  R.   H.   Lee,  March  25,   1779,   Letters  of   WUliam   Lee,   II,   594. 

21  Robert  Morris  to  Henry  Laurens,  Dec.  26,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  300 ;  Deane  to  John  Ross, 
March  21,   1778,  Deane  Papers,   II,   417. 

22  Ross  to  Deane,  Jan.  29,  1778,  Deane  Papers,  II,  344 ;  Deane  to  Ross,  Feb.  3,  1778. 
ibid.,  II,  353 ;  same  to  same,  Feb.  7,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  358 ;  Ross  to  Deane,  Feb.  7, 
1778,  ibid.,  II,  358;  Franklin  to  Ross,  ibid.,  II,  462;  Ross  to  Arthur  Lee,  Jan.  31,  177S,  Lee 
Papers,  University  of  Va. ;  same  to  Deane,  Jan.  31,  1778,  ibid.;  Arthur  Lee  to  Ross,  March 
15,    1778,    ibid. 
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take  charge  of  the  papers,  and  Deane  backed  him  in  his 
stand.2' 

Lee  ended  the  dispute  by  having  the  trunk  re-sealed  and 
taken  to  Paris  where  he  delivered  it  to  Franklin.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  dividing  the  papers  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
missioners, but  though  Franklin  at  first  assented,  he  later 
changed  his  mind  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  transaction. 
He  said  he  changed  his  stand  because  he  had  heard  that  Lee 
had  privately  examined  the  papers  before  having  them  re- 
sealed.  Yet  he  did  not  hear  this  until  ten  days  after  he  had 
altered  his  decision.  It  seems  that  Lee  had  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  trunk  and  found  that  Thomas  Morris  had  retained 
many  letters  which  were  not  intended  for  him.24 

When  William  Lee  quitted  Paris  to  take  up  his  new  assign- 
ment in  Germany,  Franklin  was  left  in  possession  of  the  papers, 
but  on  September  4,  1778,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  giving 
Robert  Morris  the  right  to  them,  and  in  November  Franklin 
turned  them  over  to  Ross  to  deliver.  Several  times  Congress 
called  on  the  financier  for  a  settlement  of  the  accounts,  but 
no  settlement  was  ever  made;  and  when  Morris  finally  went  to 
debtor's  prison  he  took  the  papers  with  him.  It  is  presumable 
that  he  also  took  possesion  of  the  papers  of  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee, for  they  are  not  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.25 

In  the  meantime,  on  December  8,  1777,  Congress  had  passed 
a  resolution  recalling  Deane.  On  March  4,  1778,  he  received 
notice  to  this  effect,  but  continued  active  in  public  affairs  until 
April,  when  he  sailed  for  America  bearing  testimonials  of 
esteem  from  Franklin  and  Vergennes,  but  no  papers  for  the 
settlement  of  his  accounts. 

By  April  13  th  John  Adams  had  taken  over  the  place  in  Paris 
left  vacant  by  Deane's  removal,  and  he  and  Arthur  Lee  now 
tried  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  existed,  but 

23  Deane  to  Ross,  Feb.  7,  1778,  Deane  Papers,  II,  359  :  Ross  to  Deane,  March  3,  1778. 
ibid.,  II,  385;  Deane  to  Ross,  March  21,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  417;  William  to  R.  H.  Lee,  Feb.  13, 
1778,  Letters  of  William  Lee,  II,  355  ;  Ross  to  William  Lee,  Feb.  13,  1778,  Lee  Papers. 
University  of  Va. ;  William  to  Arthur  Lee,  Feb.  13,  1778,  ibid.;  Ross  to  William  Lee, 
Feb.  15,  1778,  ibid.;  same  to  same.  Feb.  16,  1778,  ibid.;  William  Lee  to  Ross,  Feb.  16, 
1778,    H>id.;  Ross   to   Deane,  March   28,    1778,   ibid. 

24  Franklin  to  William  Lee,  March  2,  1778,  Smyth,  Writings  of  Benjamin  FrankUn, 
VII,  115;  Ross  to  Commissioners,  March  12,  1778,  Deane  Papers,  II,  390;  Deane  to  Ros«, 
March  15,  1778,  ibid.,  II,   408. 

25  Franklin  to  Ross.  Nov.  5,  1778,  Smyth,  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  VII,  199- 
Sumner,  Financier  and  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution,  I,  213 ;  Franklin  to  Ro3s, 
Apr.  26.  1778,  Francis  Wharton,  ed.,  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  t/»« 
United  States   (Washington.   1889),   II.   560-62. 
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neither  Lee  nor  Adams  was  acceptable  to  the  French  ministry 
and  they  made  little  progress.  Nevertheless  on  May  25  th  the 
agency  for  prize  business  was  taken  away  from  Jonathan  Wil- 
liams, and  later  John  Ross  was  given  to  understand  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  act  in  a  public  capacity  except  to  make  certain 
purchases  for  Congress.  Already,  on  February  9th,  Congress 
had  authorized  the  diplomatic  commissioners  to  appoint  com- 
mercial agents  for  France,  and  during  May  or  June  they  took 
over  control  in  these  matters,  William  Lee  thereby  being  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility.  On  September  4th  Franklin  was 
made  sole  commissioner  for  France,  and  thus  all  diplomatic 
and  commercial  affairs  centered  in  his  hands.  Life  was  cer- 
tainly much  less  complicated  for  him  after  this  time.26 

There  is  no  question  that  Franklin  was  very  popular  in 
France,  nor  that  he  was  possessed  of  much  shrewdness  which 
he  hid  behind  a  mask  of  benign  simplicity.  A  more  honest 
agent  would  have  had  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Chaumont 
and  the  French  ministers,  as  John  Adams  certainly  did.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  America  owes  Franklin  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  services  in  Paris.  France  was  anxious  to  help 
America  in  order  to  humble  and  enfeeble  England,  and  would 
have  done  so  if  Franklin  had  never  been  heard  of.  In  fact,  it 
was  Arthur  Lee  who  first  obtained  French  assistance  for  the 
revolting  colonies,  and  it  was  the  victory  at  Saratoga  which  pro- 
duced the  French  alliance. 

Franklin  and  Deane  quarreled  with  the  Lees  primarily  be- 
cause the  philosopher  and  the  Connecticut  Yankee  were  in- 
tent on  taking  the  privateering  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  agents  appointed  by  Congress  and  retaining  control  of  it 
for  their  own  purposes.  To  this  end  they  used  every  possible 
means  to  prevent  William  Lee  from  assuming  his  duties  as 
commercial  agent.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  Morris  was  thor- 
oughly unworthy,  but  if  William  Lee  had  been  given  the  back- 
ing of  the  commissioners,  he  doubtless  could  have  righted  mat- 
ters, for  Morris  was  never  able  to  do  much  business  for  him- 
self. And  though  privateering  should  have  been  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  Congress,  that  body  never  derived  any 
advantage  from  it.     In  fact,  the  public  suffered  seriously  be- 

26  Ross  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  8,   1778,  Lee  Papers,  University  of  Va.  ;  William  to  R.  H. 
Lee,   Feb.   25,    1779,  Letters  of   William   Lee,  IT,    531  ;  ibid.,   434-38. 
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cause  vessels,  money,  and  men  intended  for  the  service  of  Con- 
gress were  diverted  into  privateering  on  account  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Historians  have  usually  condemned  the  Lees  on  the  basis  of 
loose  and  general  accusations  made  by  their  enemies  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  No  serious  charges  have  been  proved  against 
them,  their  real  offense  having  been  opposition  to  Franklin  and 
Deane.  Yet  one  charge,  which  has  largely  escaped  attention, 
was  true.  William  Lee,  while  acting  as  commercial  agent, 
speculated  on  the  London  stock  exchange  as  did  Deane  and  his 
associates.  Both  William  and  Arthur  were  ambitious  men  and 
they  certainly  developed  a  bitter  hatred  of  Franklin  and  Deane, 
but  it  was  not  the  Lees  who  were  responsible  for  the  quarrel. 
One  of  their  offenses  was  their  insistence  that  public  monies 
should  be  accounted  for  to  Congress.  Their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail  and  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Robert  Morris  received  huge 
sums  for  which  Congress  never  got  an  accounting.27 

27  John  Doran,  ed.,  Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole  (London  and  New  York,  1910), 
I,  517-18  ;  J.  B.  Sanders,  Evolution  of  Executive  Departments  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(Chapel  Hill,  1935),  pp.  82-83;  William  Lee  to  Thomas  Rogers,  Dec.  8,  1777,  Letters  of 
William  Lee,  I,  284;  same  to  T.  Adams  (Edward  Browne),  Dec.  18,  1777,  ibid.,  I,  295; 
same  to  6ame,  Jan.  12,  1778,  ibid.,  I,  341 ;  same  to  same,  Feb.  26,  1778,  ibid.,  II,  868. 
Sumner  says  that  more  than  nineteen  million  livres  received  by  the  Commissioners  in 
France  was  never  accounted  for.     Financier  and  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution,  I,  214. 

On  July  9,  1780,  William  Lee  wrote  to  Samuel  Stockton,  "The  league  of  Sam.  Wharton, 
Jno.  Rose,  Dr.  Bancroft,  young  and  old  Jona.  Williams,  seem  to  have  no  other  contest, 
but  who  shall  take  to  himself  the  best  share  of  the  public  money  that  is  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  which  sport  they  are  most  eminently  assisted  by  Mr.  Chaumont,  who 
has  young  Moylan  of  Phila.  as  his  agent  at  L'Orient,  and  young  Williams  at  Nantes. 
The  proceedings  of  these  people  with  Dr.  F.  and  Cap.  P.  Jones,  respecting  the  Congress 
Frigate,  the  Alliance,  for  near  two  years  past,  are  really  too  enormous  for  me  to  de- 
tail.    ..."     Letters  of  William  Lee,  III,   812. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINIANS  TO  VAN  BUREN 

Edited  by  Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson 

The  papers  of  Martin  Van  Buren  were  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  his  descendants.  In  1910  a  calendar  of 
this  collection  was  made,  but  this  calendar  does  not  cover  the 
papers  presented  in  1912 — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces, 
covering  the  years  1813-1863.  There  are  seventy- two  bound 
volumes,  of  which  sixty-one  comprise  Van  Buren's  correspond- 
ence, 1789-1869.  The  collection  is  composed  of  correspond- 
ence, state  papers,  autobiographical  material,  transcripts,  and 
newspaper  clippings.  Practically  all  of  Van  Buren's  corre- 
spondence relates  to  political  questions  of  the  period,  both  local 
and  national.  There  are  letters  from  Andrew  Jackson,  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  and  other  prominent  politicians  and  statesmen. 
Among  Van  Buren's  correspondents  there  were  several  out- 
standing Democrats  from  North  Carolina.  They  often  asked 
him  for  advice  relative  to  state  problems,  made  suggestions  for 
the  enactment  of  national  legislation,  and  kept  him  informed 
regarding  political  trends  in  the  State.  Their  letters  throw 
considerable  light  on  how  the  people  of  North  Carolina  thought 
and  voted  on  state  and  national  issues. 

From  Nathaniel  Macon1 

Buck  Spring     9  May     1823 
Sir 

I  did  not  till  yesterday  receive  the  resolutions  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  for  which  accept  my  sincere  thanks;  their 
plan  of  national  caucus,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  next  president, 
is  certainly  preferable,  to  that  of  state  nominations;  The  only  objection  to 
which,  is  that  it  produces  so  much  electioneering  among  the  members  of 
Congress,  that  it  seems  to  border  on  intrigue  &  bargain;  and  is  not  known 
to  the  constitution;  A  caucus  is  rarely  called,  unless  a  majority  is  known 
to  be  fixed,  on  some  certain  point,  at  least  this  is  the  result  of  my  experience 
&  prevents  my  attending 

Nothing  can  be  more  objectionable,  than  that  the  electors  should  elect 

1  Nathaniel  Macon  (Dec.  17,  1757-June  29,  1837),  soldier  and  statesman,  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  serve  in  Congress,  either  in  House  or  Senate,  from  March  4,  1791,  to  March  8, 
1827 ;  he  was  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  North  Carolina,  1835 ;  and  was 
a  presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  of  Van  Buren,  and  Johnson.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  pp.  1155-1156. 
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the  president  &  Vice  president,  &  but  few  things  have  excited  more  anxiety, 
among  the  most  reflecting  people,  than  the  number  of  declared  candidates 
for  office,  &  all  reported  to  be  of  the  same  party;  This  indicates  a  want  of 
confidence,  which  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  division,  as  that  is  of  defeat 

The  resolution  notice  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Jefferson:  The  principles  of  which,  are  out  of  fashion;  I  fear  gone 
like  the  history  of  the  revolution,  not  to  be  recovered 

I  have  written  because  you  desired  it,  though  I  have  nothing  new  or 
worth  communicating,  &  to  assure  you  that  your  expressions  of  respect  & 
esteem,  are  perfectly  reciprocated,  by 

Sir 

Yr.  ob*.  Set*— 


From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Buck  Spring     9  August     1830 
Sir 

I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  26  ultimo,  &  had  been  told 
for  the  first  time  yesterday,  by  two  friends,  that  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  me,  to  some  person  in  Washington,  had  been  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  with  which  they  were  much  pleased:  I  answered,  that  must 
be  a  mistake:  it  was  true,  that  I  had  written  the  substance,  of  what  they 
stated  to  be  the  contents  of  the  extract,  to  several  friends  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but  that  not  one  of  them,  would  I  was  certain,  pub- 
lish any  part,  without  my  consent  &  that  no  one  had  applied  for"  my  per- 
mission, &  that  I  believed,  I  would  write  to  Ritchie,2  to  know  who  sent 
him  the  extract,  I  have  thus  been  particular  in  stating  the  conversation, 
because  one  of  the  friends  is  not  nor  never  was  inhabitant  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  have  always  thought  it  was  improper  to 
publish  any  part  of  a  private  letter,  without  the  consent  of  the  writer; 
because  he  could  publish,  if  he  thought  proper,  &  that  my  opinion  of  the 
administration  has  been  no  secret  in  this  part  of  the  Country  &  further  it 
is  no  secret,  that  I  was  much  gratified,  that  Kindall3  was  approved  by  the 
Senate;  He  has  proved,  what  I  have  often  said  &  probably  in  your  hearing, 
that  I  verily  believed,  there  was  much  improper  doings,  with  the  money  of 
the  people  at  Washington  &  that  no  enquiry  by  a  committee  could  do  any 
public  good,  unless  the  administration  gave  its  whole  strength  to  assist 
the  committee 

Your  publication  has  not  diminished  my  friendly  feelings  toward  you, 
though  it  may  have  diminished  my  confidence,  in  your  being  prudent  at 

2  Thomas  Ritchie  edited  the  Richmond  Enquirer  from  May  9,  1804,  until  he  was  called 
to  Washington  by  President  Polk  in  1845  to  edit  The  Union,  the  new  Democratic  organ. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,   XV,   628. 

3  Evidently  Macon  is  referring  to  the  appointment  of  Amos  Kendall  as  Fourth  Auditor 
of    the    Treasury. 
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all  times  &  under  all  circumstances:  Indeed  it  has  long  since  been  said, 
that  no  man  is  wise  at  all  times 

Purdie  would  ever  offer  a  horse  to  win  a  race,  if  he  could  win  without; 
So  an  administration  gaining  the  affection  of  the  people  by  the  proper 
management  of  public  affairs,  need  never  publish  the  opinion  of  any  Individ- 
ual in  its  favor,  to  gain  friends,  it  seems  to  show,  that  it  had  doubts  of  its 
good  standing  or  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  judge  of  its  conduct,  If 
the  administration  goes  on  as  it  has  begun,  it  will  equal,  the  first  four 
years  of  the  Jefferson  administration  &  may  as  that  did,  put  office  hunters 
&  takers  (stealers)  of  the  public  money  &  property  at  defiance,  above  all 
things  truth  beneath  the  victory  &  honesty  is  the  best  policy:  the  Minister 
now  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  &  his  high  standing  in  the  U.  S.  proves  both 
the  adages 

I  am  with  esteem  &  respect 

Sir  Yr.  ob*.  Sev*— 

N.  B.    This  will  be  put  under  cover,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  cover,  &  on  this  to  you,  Secretary  &c  marked  private — 


From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Buck  Spring     1   Oct—*     1830 
Sir 

Your  letter  of  the  15.  ultimo  was  received  in  due  season:  I  am  much 
pleased,  that  the  administration  intends  to  persue  the  wise  course  it  has 
adopted;  but  a  half  reformation,  like  a  half  revolution  never  produces  last- 
ing benefits;  it  bears  half  the  bad  seed,  to  sprout  &  produce  an  unprofitable 
crop,  &  the  cockle  if  not  destroyed,  ruins  the  wheat,  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  &  Bourbons  are  considered  proofs  of  the  facts,  indeed  the  history 
of  every  country  from  the  time  of  the  Jews,  Greeks  &  Romans  furnish 
proofs,  if  thing  attempted  a  half  reformation  or  half  revolution.  I  know, 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  alarmed  &  afraid  of  too 
much  reform,  &  their  unwillingness  to  do  more;  stoped  his  administration 
at  the  point  at  which  it  ceased  to  go  on:  It  is  probable,  that  owing  to  par- 
ticular circumstances  some  of  the  friends  of  the  present  administration, 
may  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  it  has  done  enough,  one  fact  seems  very 
clear  to  me  at  least,  which  is  this,  that  applications  for  office,  increases  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the  population,  hence  the  present  administration  has  more 
office  hunting  to  contend  with  than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  that 
had  its  difficulties  on  that  point. 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  will  place  the  administration  on  very 
high  ground:  the  tariff  made  to  bear  equal  on  every  state,  would  immor- 
talize it,  almost  all  the  public  money,  is  spent  in  the  middle  the  Eastern 
&  western  states;  the  Carolinas  &  Georgia  may  truly  say  we  have  no  part 
in  it;  This  has  been  expressed  without  reference  to  what  was  once,  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  U.  S.  because  there  has  long  been  considered  dead;  &  un- 
fashionable to  name  it  in  Congress 

That  the  administration  may  succeed  in  the  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  European  powers,  I  most  sincerely  wish,  if  it  does  not  the  poor  South 
will  be  taxed  to  pay  for  all  the  commercial  depredations,  perhaps  worse,  & 
more  heavily  than  they  were  by  Jays  treaty,  &  after  the  depredations  are 
paid  for,  we  may  have  the  New  England  militia  claims  to  pay;  all  this  will 
be,  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff;  I  do 
not  speak  this  in  reference  to  the  administration,  because  as  far  as  it  has 
gone  I  heartily  approve  of  its  doings,  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with 
these  crude  observations,  Your  letter  hurried  me  into  them;  though  I  con- 
stantly recollect,  that  I  was  done  with  politics:  The  West  India  trade  with 
the  high  &  heavy  tax  on  rum  &  sugar  would  not  be  of  much  service  to 
the  South,  but  drowning  men  catch  at  straws. 

I  am  with  respect  &  esteem 

Sir 

Yr.  ob*.  Ser*— - 
P.  S.    Be  please  to  forward  the  enclosed  &  oblige — 

From  James  Grant,  Junior4 

Raleigh,  N.  C.     August  30     1832 
Mr.  Van  Buren 

An  unknown  individual  pleases  to  address  you,  not  to  counsel  but  to 
warn.  You  will  have  received  a  communication  from  Shocco  Springs  ere 
this.  It  is  from  your  friends,  but  God  help  such  friends,  their  indiscretion 
may  do  you  more  harm,  than  benefit.  If  you  can  not  answer  the  resolu- 
tions, without  injuring  your  success  in  New  York,  it  will  perhaps,  be  best 
to  refer  the  committee  to  your  letter  to  the  Baltimore  Committee.  If  you 
are  not  in  favour  of  a  compromise  this  state  will,  I  fear,  go  against  you, 
otherwise,  she  will,  I  hope,  be  for  you.  We  have  no  press  of  talent  &  cir- 
culation. In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ramsey  the  editor  of  the  Constitutionalist, 
I  have  no[w]  to  attend  to  this  paper,  it  circulates  about  900.  He  is  gone 
I  expect  to  get  money  to  enable  him  to  publish  2000  copies  every  week. 
My  father  State  comptroller,  &  myself  put  ourselves  to  much  inconven- 
ience in  his  absence.  &  he  acts  Sec.  to  a  meeting  which  calls  on  you  for  an 
answer,  that  may  endanger  your  election.  I  wish  if  he  did  not  have  more 
discretion  he  would  stay  at  home 

Yours. 


4  James   Grant   was    the  son,  of   James    Grant,    comptroller  of    North   Carolina   from    1827 
to   1834.     A   Manual  of  North  Carolina    (1913),   p.   442. 
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From  Thomas  H.  Hall5 

H.  Reps — 2d.  of  January  1833. 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  recd.  yours  of  28th  Dec.  and  forwarded  Its  enclosure  to  its  address. 
I  concur  with  you  entirely  with  regard  to  what  our  good  president  has 
done,  and  what  he  is  desirous  to  do,  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  him  as  any 
friend  he  has — And  have  as  great  confidence,  in  the  uprightness  and  purity 
of  his  purposes — to  bring  back  the  Gov*,  to  its  proper  principles.  Upon 
this  ground  it  was  that  I  have  supported  him,  and  the  undivided  vote  my 
neighbors  have  all  give  him,  show  their  feeling  generally — the  remarks  were 
intended  for  our  friends  and  were  sent,  to  him  and  yourself  entirely  in 
that  spirit — They  present  some  parts  of  the  subject  in  what  I  conceive  to 
be  its  new  and  irrefragable  light,  certainly  not  in  the  spirit,  of  mere 
ludicism,  but  as  the  suggestion  of  a  sincere  friend  and  supporter — I  hope 
ere  long  to  see  our  country  assume  a  different  aspect, — Those  who  con- 
tributed to  calm,  and  remove  our  present  troubles  and  place  the  government 
for  the  future  upon  a  sounder  footing  than  for  some  years  it  has  been,  will 
deserve  well  not  only — of  our  people,  but  of  the  human  race,  my  opinion 
is  that  no  man  has  it  more  In  his  power,  to  do  good  and,  no  one  more 
determined  to  do  so  than  the  president  of  the  U.  States — and  it  is  our 
business  as  far  as  we  can  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  great  work — may  God 
smile  upon  our  efforts.     If  Verplanks  bill  passes — it  will  cure  all, 

I  am  Sir 

With  great  respect 

Yours  Sincerely 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.6 

Written   from  Newbern,   N.   C. 
10  Jany  1833 
Dear  Sir 

I  feel  some  apprehensions  of  being  considered  troublesome  or  (it  may  be) 
impertinent,  but  even  at  such  a  hazard  I  send  this  communication — As  the 
purpose  is  in  no  sense  a  selfish  one  my  intrusion  must  secure  a  ready  pardon 
if  your  want  of  time  or  inclination  lead  you  to  slight  my  request — Before 
it  is  made  however  excuse  me  for  reminding  you  of  our  acquaintance  on 
your  visit  to  North  Carolina  years  ago — and  to  send  with  this  the  gratula- 

5  Thomas  H.  Hall  was  born  in  Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  and  practiced  medicine 
in  Tarboro,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representative* 
from  1817  to  1825,  and  from  1827  to  1835.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, 1774-1927,  p.  1048. 

6  William  Henry  Haywood,  Junior  (Oct.  23,  1801-Oct.  7,  1852),  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Commons,  1831,  1834-1835 ;  was  appointed  by  Van  Buren  charge 
d'affaires  to  Belgium,  but  declined ;  and  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  March  4, 
1843,  to  July  26,  1846,  when  he  resigned,  having  refused  to  be  instructed  by  the  state 
legislature.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  1081. 
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tions  of  the  Republicans  of  N.  C.  at  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  as  well  as 
the  defeat  of  your  enemies.  Tho:  the  battle  is  won — much  remains  to 
secure  victory — The  madness  of  our  more  sullen  brethren  has  confounded — 
perhaps  destroyed  the  democratick  ranks — unless  indeed  the  firm  and  ener- 
getick  demonstration  of  distinguished  N.  Y.  Democrats  like  yourself  will 
(after  the  cloud  of  fear  is  passed  over)  bring  back  the  country  to  a  recol- 
lection that  Republican  Democracy  is  a  medium  betwixt  the  anarchy  of 
Nullifn — &  the  despotism  of  Consolid11. 

We  look  towards  you  for  our  next  Jeffersonian  victory.  But  my  purpose 
was  not  this.  I  am  very  desirous  of  light  on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
politics  of  my  own  State  and  venture  to  ask  it  from  you — Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  your  views  at  large  on  it — which  at  your  pleasure  shall 
be  for  private  use  or  not?  The  case  is  this:  The  Constitution  of  N.  Car  is 
very  defective  in  the  basis  of  representation — the  State  is  divided  on  the 
question  of  change  because  the  minority  has  power — the  majority  right — 
The  parties  are  sectional  and  my  section  is  in  minority  yet  I  have  abandoned 
their  service  in  the  Legislature  because  they  will  not  allow  me  to  vote  for 
a  Convention  but  instruct  me  otherwise.  All  of  us  are  perceiving  daily  the 
necessity  for  a  compromise  of  this  question,  and  lately  an  expedient  has 
suggested  itself  about  which  there  may  be  a  difference  in  opinion — Certain 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  prepared  on  principles  of  mutual  satis- 
factory compromise  &  it  is  proposed  to  submit  these  amendments  directly 
to  the  people  at  polls  and  I  hope  to  be  favored  with  your  opinion  whether 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  justifiable  in  a  Legislature  &  consistent  with 
the  principles  &  theory  of  our  Goverts — ? 

You  will  refer  to  our  State  Constitution  &  there  perceive  that  no  mode 
for  its  amendment  is  provided  but  it  is  silent  on  that  head — While  such  is 
not  the  case  with  any  other  Constitution  in  this  Union!  Suppose  the 
Legislature  will  not  pass  a  law  for  submitting  distinct  amendments  to  the 
people  &  will  not  vote  for  a  Convention  &  yet  a  clear  majority  of  the 
people  unquestionably  desire  it  &  have  pressed  it  in  vain — Can  that  major- 
ity in  our  State  meet  in  Convention  after  due  notice  &  [a] tier  the  Consti- 
tution? or  what  must  they  do? 

You  must  excuse  me  for  this  liberty  and  be  assured  that  I  appeal  to  you 
because  I  want  to  have  the  views  of  a  man  who  has  no  interest  to  warp  his 
judgment  where  political  principles  have  secured  by  lenage  &  admiration — 

With  high  respect  I  am 

Your  obt  Ser — 

Raleigh,   N.   C. 
P.  S  Address  me  at  Raleigh. 
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From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Buck  Spring     2  March     1833 
Sir 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  message  of  youi<  Governor  &  the  report  of  a 
Committee  on  the  acts  of  South  Carolina,  they  are  well  written  &  seem 
willing  to  lessen  the  oppression  of  the  South  &  show  kind  feelings  for  its 
suffering,  but  must  have  something,  to  maintain  the  tariff  principle,  which 
is  not  revenue:  They  forget  the  doings  of  the  British  Government  or  omit- 
ted to  notice  them,  that  a  trifling  tax,  on  tea,  must  be  paid  to  settle  the 
question.  I  am  still  for  the  union,  no  nullifier,  nor  an  approver  of  the 
proclamation,  believe  that  a  state  may  quit  the  union  when  she  pleases, 
provided  she  will  pay  her  part  of  the  public  debt,  if  there  be  any,  but  how 
is  she  to  get  into  it  again,  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  settle:  The  right  to  quit, 
is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  guard  against  oppression. 

The  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  South,  are  the  funding  system,  Bank,  pen- 
sions, tariff  &  internal  improvements,  you  may  remember,  they  were  stated 
to  the  Senate,  but  the  stenographers  never  published  them — A  federal  govern- 
ment founded  on  opinion  &  good  will  cannot  be  kept  together  by  force, 
conquest  of  only  one  of  the  parties,  puts  an  end  to  it 

Yrs.  in  good  will 

From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.7 

[April—,   1833] 

Dear  Sir— 

North  Carolina  has  been  long  distracted  by  a  sectional  party  feeling 
which  has  grown  up  under  the  unequal  operation  of  her  government — My 
residence  is  in  that  section  which  has  always  favored  the  existing  state  of 
things — Against  my  wishes  &  but  a  few  days  before  the  Election  in  1831. 
I  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  County  to  our  Legis- 
lature &  returned  by  a  large  majority  but  a  regard  for  principle  obliged  me 
to  decline  a  further  service  in  that  station  for  reasons  which  you  will  find 
stated  (if  you  have  time  to  read  it)  in  the  enclosed  circular.  I  have  no 
reason  to  regret  my  course  so  far.  Last  year  a  new  plan  was  suggested  for 
healing  our  differences  &  I  was  honoured  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
Committee  to  address  the  people  of  this  State  on  the  subject  of  a  change 
in  our  Constitution — The  Constitution  is  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  change 
&  it  was  entended  that  it  might  be  done  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 
authorized  to  be  taken  by  act  of  Assembly — I  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
mode  was  regular  &  free  of  valid  obejection — that  indeed  without  a  legis- 
lative enactment   the   majority   of   the   People  had   a   right   to  reform  the 

^  7  This  letter  is  a  reply  to  Van  Buren's  of  March,  1833,  in  which  he  discussed  the  pos- 
sible methods  by  which  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  might  be  amended.  For  this 
letter  see  Van  Buren  Papers,  March,  1833,  Library  of  Congress. 
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govern*,  but  that  this  latter  slip  could  only  be  justified  in  extreme  cases  & 
was  dangerous  to  liberty  if  generally  acted  on — and  a  principle  is  to  be 
tested  always  by  looking  at  it  as  a  general  rule  I  confess  however  that  I 
was  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  political  experience  and  as  I  know  no  men 
in  our  country  whose  judgment  was  so  conclusive  with  me  as  yours  I  took 
the  liberty  of  writing  you — Other  men  of  high  virtue  &  exalted  character 
I  knew  &  honoured  but  their  politics  do  not  combine  Democracy  enough 
to  claim  any  homage — I  wrote  only  for  light  to  guide  my  own  private 
judgment — Without  any  design  to  communicate  your  letter  or  its  subject 
even  to  my  associates8 — And  I  shall  not  upon  this  assurance  and  treat  your 
letter  as  confidential — It  occurred  to  me  that  an  interference  on  your  part 
would  be  deemed  improper  in  the  question  &  might  affect  your  popularity 
in  No  Caro  and  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  ought  never  be  looked  on 
as  one  who  will  desire  to  abate  one  title  of  the  high  claim  which  your 
character  &  services  give  you  upon  the  favor  &  confidence  of  No  Carolina 
— It  is  due  to  you  however  now  that  I  should  state  that  your  letter  reached 
here  while  there  was  a  high  excitement  in  this  City  about  the  contemplated 
removal  of  our  Post  Master9  and  the  jealous  eye  of  party  spirit  has  detected 
some  deep  design  in  these  parts — "Your  frank  is  seen  in  by  box — "  "Your 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  Known  auther  of  political  address  by  which  your 
character  was  defended  in  North  Caro — previous  to  the  last  presidential  & 
V  Presidential  election — "  this  is  all — "enough*  it  is  to  justify  with  foolish 
partizans  a  most  gross  &  wanton  charge  against  you  and  me  I  see  that 
hints  are  making  about  it  in  the  papers — Juntos  are  spoke  of — Correspond- 
ents at  Raleigh  are  talked  of — &c  &c.  Under  such  circumstances  I  shall 
be  gratified  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  for  your  defence 
&  without  exposing  you  to  the  imputation  of  interference  in  our  politics  I 
may  be  able  to  expose  these  shameless  caluminators  &  tho;  it  may  not  cor- 
rect them  it  will  save  the  people  from  deception — Without  such  permission 
I  will  suffer  martydom  before  your  letters  shall  be  seen  or  contents  known — 
The  P.  Master  is  a  good  &  honourable  man — The  best  Post  Master  I  ever 
knew  &  I  would  cheerfully  show  your  letter  to  him  (by  your  leave)  and 
make  him  sign  a  certificate  that  it  was  shown  &  that  it  did  not  concern 
him  or  his  office  or  any  other  affair  &c — Which  might  hereafter  be  of  use — 
I  know  that  a  move  is  contemplated  here  next  winter  to  form  an  opposi- 
tion to  you  for  which  the  publick  mind  is  to  be  prepared  by  rousing  the 
peoples  suspicion  of  a  New  York  junto  in  N.  C.  the  nucleus  of  which  is  at 
Raleigh — Doubtless  strenuous  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  do  their  work 
and  your  former  experience  will  convince  you  that  the  work  of  a  detract- 
tion  may  find  its  hirelings  even  in  N.  Carolina — a  prudent  foresight  some- 
times enables  one  to  confound  the  managers  of  plots  by  allowing  them  to 

8  On  May  1,  1833,  Van  Buren  consented  to  allow  Haywood  to  use  his  letter  of  March; 
he  was  dubious  about  the  advisability  of  such  a  procedure,  however,  because  the  next 
charge  would  probably  be  interference  on  his  part  in  local  politics.     Van  Buren  Papers. 

9  Thomas  G.  Scott  was  postmaster  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  served  two  years. 
Official  Directory  of  the  United  States    (Biennial  Report),  1833,  p.   175. 
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indulge  their  delusions  while  we  are  in  possession  of  means  of  undermining 
the  basis  of  their  perverted  arguments. — 

I  have  been  thus  full  in  my  statements  that  you  might  know  the  motives 
I  had  in  writing  you  &  at  the  same  time  obtain  possession  of  the  purpose — 
the  only  purpose  I  have  in  asking  to  be  allowed  my  discretion  about  the  use 
of  your  letter — I  am  not  a  politician  by  trade — but  every  good  man  feels 
some  interest  in  his  country  &  its  government  in  these  times  &  a  bare 
sense  of  justice  is  enough  to  make  one  anxious  to  defeat  the  operations  of 
the  unpardonable  slanders — 

I  find  I  am  getting  quite  out  of  my  vocation  &  this  letter  which  was 
intended  for  no  more  than  a  return  of  my  thanks  for  your  polite  attention 
to  me  is  likely  to  be  too  long  &  quite  a  string  of  political  gossip — Pardon  me 
for  it — Accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  and  a  renewal  of  my  apology  for 
the  trespass  I  have  committed  on  the  time  of  one  whom  I  know  to  be 
so  busily  engaged  as  you  are. — 

I  write  you  in  haste — in  the  midst  of  professional  engagements  &  I  would 
have  done  so  earlier  but  your  letter  laid  in  the  office  3  weeks  in  conse- 
quence of  my  absence  from  home. — With  very  high  regard  I  am  your  friend 

&  obedient  Servant 

P.  S.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  this  letter  is  a  confidential 
one — Since  it  is  a  reply  to  one  of  that  character 


From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Buck  Spring     24  May     1834 


Sir 


I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  March,  it  has  no 
doubt  been  at  Warrenton  several  weeks;  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rives10  is 
worthy  to  be  read  by  every  person 

I  stay  too  much  at  home,  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  county 
or  state.  Of  one  thing  I  am  almost  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  deo- 
posits  never  caused  any  distress,  except  that  it  might  lesson  the  profits  of 
the  stockholders  in  U.  S.  B  — 

Banks  are  the  nobility  of  the  country,  they  have  exclusive  privileges: 
&  like  all  nobility,  must  be  supported  by  the  peopled  &  they  are  the  worst 
kind,  because  they  oppress  secretly 

All  banks  are  unconstitutional,  the  U.  S.  government,  was  made  for  hard 
money;  before  the  introduction  of  banks,  the  states  were  able  to  have 
their  own  money  taken  care  of 

Biddle  seems  harder  to  conquer  than  Packingham;  to  pay  the  public  debt 

10  Here  reference  is  made  to  the  speech  of  William  C.  Rives,  Senator  from  Virginia, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  February  17,  1834.  Virginia  instructed  her 
representatives  to  oppose  the  removal  of  federal  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Since  Rives  refused  to  obey  instructions,  he  resigned  his  seat,  February  22,  1834. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XV,  636 ;  Register  of  Debates,  2Srd  Congress,  1st  te., 
pp.  636-639. 
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with  plenty  of  money  against  the  will  of  Biddle,  harder  than  to  conquer 
Indians 

The  public  money  is  about  safe  in  one  bank  as  another,  if  the  directors 
be  honest 

If  the  U.  S.  B.  be  guilty  of  half  they  are  charged  with,  the  charters  ought 
to  be  taken  away 

Yrs.  very  truly 

Every  person  has  trouble,  to  live  well,  requires  industry  &  care.  Every 
nation  has  trouble  to  be  free,  requires  watchfulness  &  vigilance — When  Mr. 
Madison  dismissed  F.  J.  Jackson  the  British  minister,  as  well  as  I  recollect, 
the  senate  passed  a  resolution  approving  his  conduct,  the  H — of  R — re- 
jected it,  on  the  ground,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 


From  Romulus  M.  Saunders,11 

Raleigh     Augt.    20,      [18]  34 
My  Dear  Sir — 

Our  elections  for  the  State  Legislature  are  over  &  altho'  I  cannot  say 
victory  is  certainly  ours — we  at  least  are  not  beaten — The  returns  are  not 
all  in — The  opposition  of  course  claim  the  majority — my  calculation  is 
that  of  200  members  we  have  certain  100 — that  there  are  some  10  or  20 
doubtful  &  tho'  there  generally  in  such  cases  are  to  be  set  down  against 
us — yet  from  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  town,  we  shall  at  least  be 
able  to  command  enough  to  carry  Mr.  Brown12 — upon  the  whole  the  elec- 
tions here  terminated  in  a  way  that  satisfies  me  a  decided  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  state  are  with  us  &  will  remain  so — Branch13  is  elected  by 
only  14  votes — &  our  other  candidate  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  same  county  got  very  largely  the  highest  vote — I  am  free  to 
say  that  the  post  office  operations  have  been  doing  us  doubly  the  injury  of 
every  thing  else — we  have  had  too  many  stages — Mr.  Barrey14  in  his  adver- 
tisements purposes  a  reform  both  injudicious  &  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  State — This  is  a  known  matter  &  is  strongly  felt — but  notwithstanding 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  ground — In  this  district  represented  by 

.  ;[3j!"*?H 

11  Romulus  M.  Saunders  (March  3,  1791-April  21,  1867),  served  in  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina ;  representated  the  State  in  Congress ;  and  served  as  attorney  general  of 
the  State  and  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  North  Carolina.  From  1846  to  1849  he  was 
minister  to  Spain.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  revise  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927, 
p.    1495. 

12  Bedford  Brown  was  re-elected  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  1835  and  served  until 
November  16,  1840,  when  he  resigned,  because  he  would  not  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  177A-1927,  p.  744. 

13  John  Branch  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Jackson's  administration  ;  returned 
to  North  Carolina  and  became  active  in  local  politics ;  and  served  in  the  legislature  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  governor  of  the  territory  of  Florida.  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  II,  596-597. 

14  William  T.  Barry  became  Postmaster-General  on  March  9,  1829.  From  time  to  time 
during  his  postmastership  proceedings  were  instituted  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
department.      Dictionary   of   American   Biography,    I,    657. 
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Barringer15  &  in  which  Mangum16  also  resides — every  County  has  sent 
decided  friends  of  the  administration  &  their  members  without  exception 
will  vote  for  Brown — so  much  for  his  How.  who  professes  to  be  against 
the  U.  S.  Bks.  in  readiness  for  instructions — Will  you  pardon  me  now  for 
say  [in]  g  a  word  upon  a  matter  of  great  delicacy — You  have  seen  the 
lamented  &  afflictive  death  of  Judge  Johnson.17  Mr.  L — was  just  in  readi- 
ness to  have  gone  to  New  York — when  we  received  intelligence  of  the 
operation  &  the  next  day  his  death — it  is  a  heavy  breavement — I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  change  in  any  way  my  future  of  arrangements — You  know 
they  have  no  one  to  offer  for  his  place  from  Georgia  &  I  do  not  know 
any  one  of  superior  claim  from  S.  Car — How  would  it  do — if  the  request 
came  from  the  South  &  he  would  consent  to  go  to  Georgia  to  give  it  our 
old  friend  McLane — he  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  South  &  if  he 
would  go  to  Georgia  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  more  acceptable  in  that 
State  than  to  any  one  from  So  Ca — 

We  have  often  much  difficulty  &  no  little  abuse  in  our  State  Papers.  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  paper  at  this  place — it  will  be  out  as  is 
expected  by  the  first  of  Octr. 

Sincerely 

Yr— 
Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren 


From  Bedford  Brown18 

Caswell  County,  N.  C.     24th.  Sept.      1834. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  happy,  to  receive  your  letter,  of  the  7th.  Inst,  an  answer  to 
which,  has  been  delayed,  until  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  con- 
templated by  you,  on  a  tour  in  the  western  part  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  our  elections,  for  the  State  Legislature  is,  as  you  suppose, 
decidedly  favorable,  to  the  administration,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  major- 
ity, for  the  administration  will  be,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  on  joint  ballot, 
in  our  Legislature.  The  coalition  presses  here,  as  is  their  custom;  in  other 
States,  affect  a  triumph,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  effect  abroad,  and  to 
keep  the  spirits  of  their  party  up,  in  this  State,  in  the  hope,  that  they  may 
be  able,  to  produce  a  division,  among  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  every  artifice,  has  already  been,   and  will  con- 

15  Daniel  Laurens  Barringer  (Oct.  1,  1788-Oct.  16,  1852),  served  in  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  in  1813,  1814,  1819-1822 ;  served  in  Congress  from  December  4,  1826,  to 
March  3,  1835 ;  and  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  re-election  in  1835.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,   p.   674. 

16  Willie  P.  Mangum  (May  10,  1792-Sept.  14,  1861),  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  March  4,  1831,  until  November  26,  1836.  He  was  re-elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Bedford  Brown  and  served  from  1840  to  March  3,  1853. 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  177^-1927,  p.  1284. 

17  William  Johnson  (Dec.  17,  1771-August  4,  1834),  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1804  Jefferson  appointed  him  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United   States.     Dictionary  of  American   Biography,   X,    128-129. 

18  See  p.  62,  note  12. 
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tinue  to  be,  put  in  requistion  by  them.  Unfortunately,  their  ability,  to  do 
mischief,  in  this  way,  is  increased,  by  having  two  opposition  presses,  at 
their  command,  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  while  our  cause,  is  without  any  aid, 
of  that  kind,  at  that  important  point.  So  firmly  fixed  however,  is  public 
sentiments,  in  this  State,  in  favour  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  every  effort,  to  shake  it,  will  prove 
unavailing.  Indeed,  if  any  change,  takes  place,  in  public  opinion,  between 
this  and  the  assembling  of  our  Legislature,  I  am  satisfied,  it  will  be  favor- 
able, to  the  administration,  The  entire  failure  of  the  Bank,  and  its  faithful 
allies,  to  produce  the  mischiefs  and  widespread  ruin  throughout  the  country, 
which  were  so  vociferously  proclaimed,  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  from 
the  Capitol,  has  become  a'  standing  to  pick,  of  derision  and  ridicule,  even 
among  the  most  illiterate  classes,  of  our  Citizens.  Added  to  this,  is  the 
unusual  State  of  prosperity  which  is  at  this  time  prevailing  throughout  our 
country,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  people  of  N.  Carolina  are  at  the  same 
time,  enjoying  more  solid  and  substantial  prosperity,  than  at  any  period, 
since  my  recollection.     This  of  course,  will  powerfully  aid,  the  good  cause. 

As  regards  my  re-election,  to  which  you  so  kindly  allude,  I  entertain 
great  confidence  of  success,  unless  some  of  our  party,  should  imprudently, 
bring  forward,  another  administration  candidate,  and  thus  by  dividing  the 
party,  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  opposition.  I  do  not  believe,  this  will 
be  done,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  individual,  who  is  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  our  Legislature  and  who  can  be  relied  upon,  as  a  friend  of  the 
administration,  that  has  expressed  any  opposition,  to  my  re-election.  On 
the  contrary,  very  many  of  the  Jackson  candidates  (and  indeed  all  of  that 
party  who  expressed  their  opinion,  as  to  the  election  of  Senator,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  informed)  declared  themselves  in  the  popular  assemblies,  in 
favour  of  my  re-election. 

Believing  that  you  feel  an  interest,  is  my  success,  in  my  apology,  for 
troubling  you,  with  the  details,  above  given. 

I  cannot,  My  dear  Sir,  conclude  this  letter,  without  recurring  for  a 
moment,  to  the  scenes  of  the  last  eventful  session  of  Congress.  It  was 
indeed  well  calculated,  to  test  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  those,  who 
were  participants  in  them.  So  no  friend,  of  the  administration,  is  more 
due,  the  need  of  the  public  approbation,  for  fixed  and  unalterable  purpose 
to  sustain  it,  at  its  period  of  greatest  difficulty,  than  yourself.  When 
others,  of  our  friends,  seemed  almost  to  despair,  I  often  heard  you  express, 
your  entire  belief,  of  the  triumphant  results,  which  are  rapidly  developing 
themselves,  in  the  elections  that  are  taking  place  in  the  different  States. 

This  course  cannot  fail  (as  I  know  it  has  already),  to  add  greatly  to  the 
favour  which  you  before  enjoyed,  among  the  republican  party  in  this, 
and  in  other  States. 

The  contest  in  your  State,  will  no  doubt,  be  a  Severe  one,  but  I  have 
great  faith,  in  the  democracy  of  New  York,  and  cannot  permit  myself  to 
doubt,  that  the  result,  will  be,  the  complete  overthrow,  of  the  combined 
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forces,  and  that  your  State,  will  again  add  another  claim,  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  republicans — 

I  remain  your  friend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Van  Buren 

Romulus  M.  Saunders 

Washington     March  10      [18]  3  J 

My  dear  Sir 

I  enclose  a  list  of  some  names  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  our  State 
according  to  request19 — I  have  recommended  to  Mr.  Woodbury20 — Mr. 
Hutchinson  a  friend  at  Charlotte  as  commissioner  for  superintending  the 
Buildings  &c — and  N.  S.  Bissell  to  be  sent  to  Phila — to  confer  with  V 
Moran  as  to  machinery  &c — if  you  see  nothing  objectionable  &  it  comes 
in  the  way  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  say  something  to  the  President  on 
the  subject — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  at  any  time  desire  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it — certainly  not,  should  I  find  its  duties  such  as  I  did 
not  feel  competent  to  discharge — &  my  family  should  still  be  opposed 
to  the  change 

Yr  truly 

From  Romulus  M.  Saunders 

Raleigh     July  1st     1835 
My  dear  Sir — 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  learn,   a  partial  insurance  had  been 

19  The  following  list  of  names  was  enclosed  in  Saunders  letter  to  Van  Buren,  March 
10,   1834: 

"Dr.  Alexr.  Meban — Bertie  County — N — C 
Col.  Maurice  Moore — Brunswick  Coy 
Daniel  Lindsay  Esq.  Currituck  Coy. 
Genl.  R.  C.  Cotton — Chatham  Coy 
Dillon  Jordan  Jr.  Esq.  Fayetteville 
James    Wyche   Esq.    Granville   Coy. 
W.  W.  Cooper  Esq.  Gates  Coy. 
N.  Edmanston  Esq.  Haywood  Coy. 
Michael  Hoke  Esq.  Lincoln  Coy. 
William    D.   Masey   Esq.    Lenoir    Coy. 
James  W.  Guinn  Esq.  Macon  Coy. 
J.  M.  Hutchinson  Esq.  Mecklenburg  Coy. 
Owen  Holmes  Esq — New  Hanover  Coy. 
Sam1  Arrington  Esq — Nash  Coy. 
Genl.    Blount — do — 

Wm.    B.    Lockhart — Blakely — Northampton 
D.    W.    Montgomery — Orange    Coy. 
I.    N.    Williamson — Person    Coy. 

A.  Staley  Esq. — Randolph  County — 
Genl.   P.  I.  Irian — Rockingham 

B.  H.  Durham  Esq.  Rutherford  Coy. 
Archibald  Marsh  Esq.   Sampson  Coy. 
H.  M.  Waugh  Esq — Surry  Coy — 
John    Bragg    Esq.    Warren    Coy. 

W.  N.  Edwards  Esq — do — 
Col.   Allen   Rogers — Wake  Coy. 
Sherman  Boker  Esq — Yancey  Coy. 
W.    H.    Haywood   Esq — Raleigh — " 

20  Levi  Woodbury  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   June  27,    1834. 
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effected  on  a  part  of  our  Charlestown  property,  so  that  the  loss  will  not 
be  as  great  as  I  had  been  led  to  fear — indeed  I  flatter  myself  that  while  we 
may  suffer  some  inconvenience  from  the  loss  of  the  rents,  in  the  end  the 
property  will  be  rendered  the  more  valuable  to  my  children — 

I  find  a  decided  majority  of  the  opposition  in  the  Convention — This  not 
only  stimulates  them — but  enables  them  whilst  here  to  arrange  their  sum- 
mer campaign — they  are  bringing  out  opposition  to  Congress  every  where 
they  can — Crudup21  a  Baptist  preacher  formerly  in  Congress  &  a  Calhoun 
man  is  brought  out  against  Hawkins22  &  tho'  formidable  I  think  will  not 
do — Genl.  Speight23  will  beat  his  man — as  will  Connor — very  easy — 
Bynum24  &  Hall25  said  to  be  doubtful — tho'  it  is  thought  both  will  suc- 
ceed— In  this  district  Montgomery26  is  out  against  Barringer27 — we  shall 
succeed  very  easily  in  electing  Montgomery  if  we  can  only  induce  the 
people  of  Wake  to  vote  on  political  grounds — Barringer  has  publickly  as- 
serted that  he  had  been  your  friend  until  you  came  to  Washington  in  18  32 
&  opposed  the  compromise  of  the  Tariff  treaty  4  of  your  friends  in  the 
N.  Y — delegation  voted  for  it — I  am  preparing  an  article  on  this  matter 
&  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  not  of  course  to  be  used,  except  in  my 
own  name — I  see  the  nullifiers  both  in  this  State  &  So.  Carolina  voted 
against  it — the  opposition  are  arranging  matters  so  well  that  I  fear  they 
may  gain  a  majority  in  our  branch  of  the  Legislature — tho'  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  defeat  them  in  the  Senate  &  I  hope  in  the  other  branch — 
Graham28  I  hear  in  his  public  addresses  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  you 
— says  he  has  seen  less  disposition  in  you  to  intrigue  &  electioneer  for  the 
presidency  than  any  of  yr — competitors — and  tho'  he  may  do  this  to  aid 
himself  still  it  is  of  advantage — I  have  no  great  hopes  in  Newlands29  de- 

21  Josiah  Crudup  (Jan.  13,  1791-May  30,  1872),  studied  theology  at  Columbian  Univer- 
sity. After  he  was  ordained  he  continued  his  services  as  a  minister  except  during  the 
two  years  when  he  was  in  Congress  (Mar.  4,  1821-Mar.  3,  1823).  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress,    1774-1927,   p.   866. 

22  Micajah  Thomas  Hawkins  (May  20,  1790-Dec.  22,  1858),  farmer,  soldier,  and  politician, 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Congress  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Robert  Potter,  and  served  from  December  15,  1831,  to  March  3,  1841.  Biographical  Directory 
of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  1077. 

23  Jesse  Speight  (Sept.  22,  1795-May  1,  1847),  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  March 
4,  1829,  to  March  3,  1837.  From  North  Carolina  he  moved  to  Mississippi  and  again 
became  active  in  politics.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927, 
p.    1553. 

24  Jesse  A.  Bynum  (May  23,  1797-Sept.  23,  1868),  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Con- 
gress and  served  from  March  4,  1833,  until  March  3,  1841.  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,   1774-1927,   p.   772. 

25  For  Thomas   H.   Hall,   see  footnote  5. 

26  William  Montgomery  (Dec.  29,  1789-Nov.  27,  1844),  practiced  medicine  at  Albrights, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Senate,  1824-1827  and  1829-1834; 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1835,  to  March  3, 
1841  ;  but  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,   1774-1927,   p.    1325. 

27  For  Daniel  Laurens   Barringer  see  footnote  15. 

28  James  Graham  (Jan.  7,  1793-Sept.  25,  1851),  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  served  from  Mar.  4,  1835,  until  March  29,  1836,  when 
his  seat  was  declared  vacant ;  he  was  re-elected  as  a  member  of  the  same  Congress  and 
served  from  December  5,  1836,  to  March  3,  1843.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,   1774-1927,  p.   1027.  ^ 

29  David  A.  Newland  represented  Burke  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  North 
Carolina,  1825-1828.  In  1832  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  James  Graham. 
The  vote  was  nearly  a  tie,  and  Graham's  seat  was  contested  by  him.  Since  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  unable  to  decide,  the  election  was  referred  back  to  the  voters  and 
Graham   was   elected.      Wheeler,    John    H,   Reminiscences  of  North   Carolina,   pp.    93-94. 
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feating  him — upon  the  whole,  whilst  things  are  not  such  as  I  could  wish, 
they  are  far  from  being  desperate — 

I  learn  in  So.  Carolina  a  warm  contest  is  going  on  between  Hamilton30 
&  Gov.  Burnett  for  the  Presidency  of  the  newly  created  Bank — a  son  of 
Genl.  Williams,  who  dined  with  me  yesterday  thinks  the  result  doubtful — 
old  Mr.  Macon  is  still  with  me  &  tho'  feeble  is  quite  well — he  takes  a 
decided  interest  in  the  contest — speaks  openly  in  your  favor — and  feels  more 
strongly  as  to  the  result,  than  he  has  for  years — He  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you — with  his  best  wishes  &c — 

Sincerely 

Ys— 
I  want  much  a  parcel  of  those  pamphlets 
To  Hon  Mr.  Van  Buren 
Washington  city — 


From  Romulus  M.  Saunders 

Raleigh     August   25—     1835 
My  dear  Sir 

Our  elections  are  over  and  we  have  full  returns — For  Congress  we  have 
lost  Dr.  Hall — and  gained  Dr.  Montgomery — Pettigrew31  is  a  gentleman — 
Barringer  is  a  mischievous  rascal — so  in  the  end  we  have  gained — one  or 
both  of  the  Shepards  might  have  been  beaten32 — Graham  has  beaten  Genl. 
Newland  by  only  18  voted — This  was  owing  to  a  third  candidate  who 
said,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Newland  &  declared  himself  for  you — he 
received  in  his  county  200  votes  &  thus  defeated  Newland — They  stand 
6  for  7  ag1 — us33 — For  the  Legislature,  we  have  been  more  unsuccessful — 

30  James  Hamilton  supported  Jackson  from  1825  to  1829,  then  he  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina.  Upon  his  election  as  governor  in  1830,  he  estab- 
lished nullification  clubs  over  that  state.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  VIII,   187-188. 

31  Ebenezer  Pettigrew  (Mar.  10,  1785-July  8,  1848),  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate 
from  1809  to  1810 ;  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress ; 
and  served  from  March  4,  1835,  to  March  3,  1837.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  1405. 

32  William  B.  Shepard  represented  the  first  congressional  district  of  North  Carolina  in 
Congress  from  March  4,  1829,  to  March  3,  1837.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,   1774-1927,   p.    1517. 

Augustus  Henry  Shepperd  was  elected  as  a  Jacksonian  Democrat  to  Congress  in  1826. 
He  served  from  March  4,  1827,  to  March  3,  1839.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
re-election  but  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  twenty-seventh  Congress.  Biographical 
Directory   of   the   American   Congress,    1774-1927,    p.    1517. 

33  The  following  men  were  elected  from  North  Carolina  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

1st  District,  William  B.   Shephard,  Whig. 

2nd  "  Jesse  A.   Bynum,   Republican. 

3rd  "  Ebenezer   Pettigrew,    Whig. 

4th  "  Jesse    Speight,    Republican. 

5th  "  James  J.  McKay,   Republican. 

6th  "  Micajah    T.    Hawkins,    Republican. 

7th  "  Edward  Deberry,   Whig. 

8th  "  William    Montgomery,    Republican. 

9th  "  Augustus    H.    Shepperd,    Whig. 

10th  "  Abram    Rencher,    Whig. 

11th  "  Henry    W.    Connor,    Republican. 

12th  "  James   Graham,   Whig. 

13th  "  Lewis   Williams,    Whig. 
Raleigh  Standard,  August   27,   1835. 
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In  the  Senate  there  are  65  Members  &  we  have  36  to  29 — The  Commons 
consists  of  137 — we  have  74 — they  63 — upon  all  political  questions  the 
administration  party  will  be  still  stronger  They  dare  not  attempt  a 
repeal  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Mangum — and  I  doubt  the  policy  of  our 
making  any  move  about  them — I  have  endeavored  to  form  as  accurate  a 
calculation  as  the  elections  in  the  different  Counties  would  enable  me  I 
make  a  majority  for  Van  Buren  over  Webster  of  about   5000 — 

There  is  some  feeling  in  regard  to  the  recent  developments  of  the  aboli- 
tionist— and  so  decided  &  united  are  our  people,  that  the  opposition  may 
gain  something  in  that  way — I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  our  Gov — who 
is  a  nullifier — tho'  at  heart  for  Webster — will  make  some  recommendation 
on  the  subject — such  as  passing  a  more  penal  law  against  the  circulation 
of  pamphlets  &  make  a  call  on  the  nonslave  holding  states  also  to  pass 
some  law  against  their  printing  R — such  a  law  in  New  York  should  have 
a  most  favourable  result — but  it  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  cer- 
tainty of  success — 

Altho*  it  might  be  gratifying  to  our  friends  to  have  Judge  Ruffin34  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  yet  we  all  here  expect  Mr.  Taneys35  nomination 
&  will  no  doubt  be  satisfied  with  it — I  shall  return  to  Washington  the  i. 
Oct1",  by  which  time  I  presume  you  will  have  gotten  back — 

Yrs.  sincerely 
To  Martin  Van  Buren  Esq. 
Hon.  Mr.  Van  Buren 

From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Buck  Spring  24  Jany   1836 
Sir 

Ten  days  past,  I  received  the  enclosed,  but  nothing  with  it,  I  have  waited 
till  now,  in  the  expectation,  that  the  picure  mentioned  under  the  direction 
would  come  to  hand:  I  believe  you  know,  that  I  am  no  admirer  of  pic- 
tures, this  however  will  be  received  with  pleasure,  &  presented  to  my  oldest 
great  grandson  whose  name  is  Van  Buren  Martin.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  Mr.  Bragg  of  the  fact,  that  the  picture  has  not  come  to 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  in  Petersburg,  &  may  be  forwarded: 
Return  the  letter 

I  am  Sir 

Yr.  obt.  Sev*  &  friend 

N  B.  I  did  not  know,  that  I  written,  on  a  tore  sheet  till  I  was  about  to 
fold  it 


34  Thomas  Ruffin  (Nov.  17,  1787-Jan.  15,  1870),  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1805. 
He  supported  Jackson  and  his  administration.  In  1835  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  North 
Carolina  and  served  until  1852  when  he  resigned.  In  the  opinion  of  Justice  Walter  Clark, 
Ruffin  was  the  "greatest  judge  who  ever  sat  upon  the  bench  in  North  Carolina."  Ashe, 
Samuel  A.,  ed.,  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  V,   350-359. 

35  Roger  B.  Taney  succeeded  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United   States. 
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From  Bedford  Brown 

Caswell,  N.  C.      11th  October     1836 

I  have  been  intending,  My  dear  friend,  to  write  you  for  some  time  past, 
as  to  the  respect  of  political  affairs,  in  our  State,  but  I  have  been,  so  much 
occupied,  for  some  weeks,  preceeding  this,  that  I  may  say  with  entire  truth, 
that  almost  constant  engagement,  has  prevented  me.  The  unexpected  and 
somewhat  disasterous  result,  of  our  election  for  governor,  in  August,  made 
it  necessary  for  our  friends,  to  adopt  the  most  active  and  efficient  means, 
to  bring  our  party  into  position,  again,  for  the  greatly  more  important 
conflict,  in  November  next,  I  hope  the  result,  in  August,  though  in  some 
respects,  as  I  have  said,  disasterous,  is  not  irreparably  so,  It  necessarily  had 
the  effect,  at  first,  to  discourage,  to  some  extent,  our  friends  and  to  inspire 
the  coalition  with  more  confidence.  I  think,  we  have  in  a  great  degree, 
overcome  the  difficulty,  of  momentary  despondency,  among  our  friends, 
and  whatever  the  result,  may  be  in  November,  I  am  confident,  that  the 
democratic  party,  in  N.  Carolina,  have  never  met  their  adversaries,  in  a 
finer  spirit  or  a  more  determined  one,  than  they  will,  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion. I  have  written,  to  many  of  my  friends,  in  the  State,  to  animate 
them,  in  the  struggle  and  to  urge  them,  to  the  most  vigorous  measures. 
Their  replies,  many  of  them,  are  cheering,  and  more  especially,  from  the 
West  which  contributed,  so  much,  to  Governor  Spaights36  defeat.  If  we 
had  any  press,  in  that  region,  victory  would  be  certain,  but  it  literally 
overshadowed  by  the  darkness  of  error,  spread  abroad  by  a  number  of  Vil- 
lage opposition  presses.  I  have  been  for  the  last  week  or  two  sending  copies 
of  my  address,  delivered  at  Milton,  in  that  quarter,  which  I  designed, 
specially  for  that  purpose.  Our  Central  Committee  have  also  published  an 
address,  that  I  think  very  well  written  and  will  have  a  good  effect.  Its 
respects,  the  election  for  governor,  it  was  not  a  test,  as  to  public  opinion, 
on  the  presidency,  unless,  I  am  much  deceived  by  many  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  men,  in  this  State.  The  remarks  which  you  have 
probably  seen,  in  some  of  our  Democratic  papers,  as  to  the  local  objections 
to  Spaight  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
guised that  other  causes,  such,  as  the  Slave  question,  the  Land  Bill,  the 
surplus  revenue,  and  the  election,  in  Graham's  district,  all  contributed,  to 
weaken  our  strength,  The  latter  cause,  more  especially,  injured  it,  by  the 
gross  falsehoods,  spread  abroad,  through  the  whole  State,  as  to  the  con- 
tested election  and  the  motives  of  those,  who  voted  against  Graham's  re- 
taining, his  seat.  The  Land  Bill  and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
have  been  operating  for  some  time,  prejudicially,  to  our  cause,  its  regards  the 
Slave  question,  I  think  the  public  mind,  is  becoming  rapidly  disabused  of 
the  gross  frauds,  sought  to  be  practiced  on  it  by  the  opposition. 

"Without  pretending,   to  go  into  a   detailed  account,   of  the  politics  of 

36  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  (1796-May  2,  1850),  was  born  in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina, 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  governor  of 
the  State,   1835-1837.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,   1774-1927,  p.   1550. 
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our  State,  I  have  merely  touched,  some  of  the  leading  causes,  which  led  to 
the  revolt  in  August. 

I  will  now  say,  candidly,  that  I  have  good  hopes,  of  a  successful  issue, 
in  November.  One  thing  is,  certain,  that  our  party,  has,  at  this  time,  the 
most  admirable  spirit,  and  will  go  to  the  contest,  without  that  sanguine 
expectation,  of  success,  which  often  proves  fatal,  by  too  much  supposed 
security,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  that  despondence,  which,  discour- 
ages exertion. 

If  Conner's37  impressions  communicated  in  a  letter,  to  me,  a  few  days 
since,  turns  out  to  be  true,  as  regards  the  vote  of  the  Western  part  of  our 
State,  we  shall  undoubtedly,  beat  them,  though,  I  fear  he  is  too  sanguine. 
His  district  borders  on  the,  three  largest  Western  opposition  Districts,  and 
his  opportunities  for  correct  information,   are   good. 

In  letters,  from  Messrs.  Rives  and  Ritchie  I  hear  good  tidings,  from 
Virginia.  They  both  think,  you  will  get  the  vote  of  that  State,  though 
not  without,  much  effort,  by  the  friends  of  our  party.  In  a  few  days  we 
shall  get  intelligence  from  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.  If  they,  elect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  our  favour,  the  influence  will  be  fine  and  the  battle 
in  a  great  degree  won. 

With  all  best  wishes,  for  a  triumphant  victory,  in  November,  I  remain 

My  dear  Sir,  truly 

and  sincerely,  Your 
friend, 

From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Buck  Spring  1  Jany  1837 
Sir 

On;  the  17  ultimo,  being  my  birthday,  I  received  your  kind  &  friendly 
note,  covering  the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  which  message 
has  my  approbation;  The  U.  S.  constitution  was  made  for  hard  money,  all 
paper  or  rag  money  is  the  same,  whether  called  bank  bills  or  paper  money, 
it  is  too  easy  made  &  a  part  of  all  people  are  willing  to  have  it,  because  it 
is  as  easy  got  as  made,  though  not  worth  much  it  will  pay  debts — I  had 
written  this  much,  before  I  recollected  that  I  was  writing  to  one  engaged 
in  political  business.  You  must  pardon  it,  &  believe,  that  the  sentiments 
of  respect  &  regard,  which  you  have  expressed  are  perfectly  reciprocated  by 

Yr.  friend 

Grove  Hill.     Warren  County,  is  the  nearest  post  office  to  me — 
The  Vice  President 


37  Henry  W.  Connor  (Aug.  5,  1793-Jan.  6,  18G6),  farmer,  soldier,  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  Prince  George  County,  Virginia ;  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  Congress ;  and 
served  from  March  4,  1821,  to  March  3,  1841.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,    177b-1927,   p.    841. 
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From  Nathaniel  Macon 

Warren  County  June  18  1837 
Sir 

This  will  be  handed  you  by  My  kinsman  Mr.  Joseph  Seawell38  Jones  who 
I  am  anxious  should  make  your  acquaintance.  He  has  studied  our  history 
and  is  better  acquainted  with  North  Carolina  than  any  body  else.  My  life 
is  fast  giving  away — and  I  know  that  I  must  soon  die.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  your  republican  character — and  wish  you  a  happy  administra- 
tion— 

Most  Respectfully 

Your  obedient  Servant 
Mr  President  Van  Buren 

From  William  Haywood,  Jr. 

Raleigh  21  Nov  1837. 
lion.  M.  Van  Buren 

President  of  U  S 
Sir 

Providence  has  assigned  for  you  a  singular  destiny  Let  the  principles 
you  have  avowed  be  sustained  by  the  people — let  the  position  you  have 
taken  be  defended  by  the  publick  voice  and  the  renown  of  your  adminis- 
tration will  be  great.  On  the  contrary  if  your  enemies  mislead  by  decep- 
tion or  "force  by  sufferings"  a  reluctent  people  to  abandon  you  in  that 
position  the  honour  of  having  occupied  your  position  will  still  be  as  lasting 
as  popular  liberty.  This  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  my  understand- 
ing and  it  is  any  thing  but  the  studied  language  of  compliment.  Like 
you  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  people  of  this  free 
country — I  do  not  believe  they  will  desert  you  &  betray  themselves  and 
if  it  should  be  otherwise  for  a  season;  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will 
remember  your  service  and  do  justice  to  your  patriotism.  I  fear  you  are  to 
be  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  insidious  movements  of  the  mongrel  party 
that  has  split  off  from  the  ranks  of  republicanism.  I  am  far  from  denying 
to  some  of  them  sincerity  of  motive  &  honesty  of  purpose  but  their  con- 
duct has  an  insidious  effect.  A  proper  measure  of  fearlessness  in  doing 
right  when  Virginia  sat  up  for  herself  at  the  Baltimore  convention  would 
have  saved  the  party  from  this  difficulty.  But  the  truth  (were  it  spoken) 
would  fix  upon  this  schism  the  stamp  of  Virginia's  selfishness.     I  say  noth- 

88  Joseph  Seawell  Jones  is  better  known  as  "Shocco  Jones."  He  was  born  near  Shocco 
Springs  in  Warren  County,  North  Carolina.  In  order  to  defend  the  State  against  Jeffer- 
son's attack,  he  wrote  the  Defense  of  North  Carolina,  over  which  he  fought  a  duel  in 
defense  of  his  native  State.  From  North  Carolina  he  went  to  Mississippi  and  associated 
with  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  whom  he  introduced  into  Washington  society.  From  Mississippi 
he  went  to  Texas  where  he  died  a  hermit.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  Creecy,  B.  B., 
Grandfather's  Tales,  pp.  96-100;  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  III,  469. 
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ing  of  the  history  preceding  the  period  of  my  own  observation.  She  has 
presumed  too  much  upon  her  ancient  laurels,  not  recollecting  that  it  is 
with  states  as  with  individuals  a  poor  merit  to  have  renowned  &  virtuous 
ancestors,  whose  virtues  we  do  not  practice  &  whose  renown  we  heighten 
by  contrast  only — Pardon  me  when  I  add  that  I  know  your  partialities 
to  the  commonwealth — &  do  justice  to  my  candour  when  I  confess  that  her 
course  has  excited  my  prejudices — But  when  did  Virginia  give  a  permanent 
&  efficient  aid  to  any  administration  that  was  not  a  Virginia  adm.n?  Her 
statesmen  were  for  &  against  your  predecessor — Her  legislature  was  not 
half  opposed  to  Nullification  &  yet  not  more  than  half  the  friend  of  So. 
Carolina — There  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate  in  her  proud  title 
ancient  Dominion — for  verily  it  must  be  her  Dominion  else  she  is  restless 
in  her  support — if  not  bitter  in  her  opposition.  Whence  is  it  that  against 
her  former  principles  and  contrary  to  her  ancient  faith  her  leading  men 
are  now  advocating  the  State  Bank  system:  Experience  has  at  all  events 
never  increased  the  claims'  of  that  system  upon  the  support  of  republicans 
— Grant  that  the  "Experiment  has  not  failed"  yet  it  must  be  granted  to 
us  that  it  has  not  succeeded.  Look  at  the  condition  of  Virga  Banks!  Mark 
the  alacrity  with  which  her  legislature  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  relief — law  to  the  Banks!  and  recurring  to  the  habitual  selfishness 
of  her  political  course  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Virga.  is  in  favor  of 
the  State  Bank-system — simply  because  her  state  Banks  need  the  patronage 
of  the  nation.  &  Virga.  expects  the  U.  S.  to  act  as  Virga  &  Virga  interest 
require.  What  a  ridiculous  figure  is  exhibited  in  the  unforgotten  picture 
of  Virga.  Bank  resolves  against  the  Directors  entering  into  compact  with 
Secy,  of  Treasy.  but  a  few  years  ago!  How  much  more  than  ridiculous  is 
Virginias  attitude  in  respect  to  Deposites — Depoite-warrants — &  her  pres- 
ent clamors  for  connecting  the  Banks  &  the  National  Govern1.!!  In  the 
law  which  her  legislature  passed  for  accepting  the  Deposites,  whilst  the  love 
of  self  was  too  strong  to  reject  the  Boom — she  churlishly  protested  against 
the  law  and  the  commentary  is  found  in  her  subsequent  protesting  the  war- 
rants of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the  B'k  of  U.  S.  for  a  profit! 
Had  No  Car:  acted  a  part  so  unworthy  of  herself  I  should  say  of  her  as 
I  now  think  of  the  old  Dominion  "she  is  sold  to  her  Idols.  &  her  Idols 
are  the  creatures  of  her  own  hands."  Much  sooner  would  I  have  voted  to 
sell  her  mutilated  Statue  of  Washington  for  the  price  of  her  profits  than 
have  sanctioned  such  an  act — I  think  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  Wall 
Street  than  of  '76  in  this  transaction.  And  very  little  of  the  spirit  that 
is  requisite  to  sustain  you  in  the  great  battle  that  is  now  waging.  This 
is  conservatism!  A  notion  that  as  it  has  nothing  else  to  commend  it  has 
very  wisely  appropriated  a  good  name  to  itself  to  escape  the  doom  it  merits — 
I  see  you  smile  at  me  and  if  some  of  our  good  Virginia  friends  chanced  to 
know  how  freely  I  painted  in  truth's  colors  the  vascillation — selfishness-— 
&  .  .  .  .  but  no  matter — I  thank  heaven  that  there  are  no  such  conserva- 
tives in  No  Carolina — When  we  abandon  the  standard  of  our  friends  we 
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will  at  least  go  over  like  men  &  take  our  position  with  the  enemy — I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  made  diligent  enquiries  and  if  there  is  a  single  man 
in  the  State  who  follows  this  new  Standard  of  "Conservatism"  I  cannot 
learn  his  name  or  his  habitation. — 

I  never  speak  more  confidently  on  such  subjects  than  I  have  just  reason 
to  feel,  &  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  No.  Caro:  politics  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  publick  sentiment  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the 
sentiments  of  our  people  before  they  speak  for  themselves — I  entertain 
fears  that  the  State  Right's  party  have  not  come  out  for  the  Sub.  Treasury 
so  generally  as  had  been  expected  The  Federal  party  make  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  in  this  State  but  its  life  &  activity  have  been  derived  for 
some  years  from  the  Nullifiers — The  latter  will  be  softened  &  are  divided 
and  this  will  aid  any  arrangement  of  our  Congress — men  to  produce  con- 
cert and  secure  a  triumph  next  August  I  have  however  already  intimated 
to  them  that  activity  and  zeal  are  necessary. — It  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  our  State  is  certain  in  her  support  of  her  people's  prin- 
ciples but  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  do  it — and  if  the  opposition  were 
equally  scrupulous  they  would  occupy  the  same  Box — The  people  are  repub- 
lican— the  Federalits  are  active  and  zealous  .  .  No  one  can  foresee  the 
result — 

I  do  not  know  what  are  your  views  in  respect  to  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  about  the  4th  Instalment  of  Deposites — I  wish  to  sug- 
gest to  your  consideration  a  few  things  that  have  occured  to  me — If  they 
are  worth  hearing  you  will  weigh  them — if  not  you  will  pardon  me — I 
attach  very  great  consequence  to  this  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the  Elec- 
tions— 

1.  Congress  passed  the  Deposite  Act  &  Genl  I  approved  it — 

2.  The  present  Congress  deliberately  suspended  4th  .  .  Instalment  &  by 
this  action  repudiated  the  idea  of  total  suspension 

3.  You  have  approved  this  act. — 

The  opposition  will  take  benefit  from  it  as  fully  as  if  it  were  a  total 
repeal — considerations  which  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  will  make  this  a 
powerful  intsrument  in  some  states  (otherwise  favorable  to  republican 
party)  for  deceiving  and  prejudicing  the  people.  Indeed  whether  the 
original  act  was  right  or  wrong  it  is  far  from  being  clear  that  Congress 
ought  (except  from  necessity)  to  embarrass  the  States  about  legislation 
which  that  act  invited — at  least  produced — The  publick  man  of  the  States 
who  voted  for  these  state  laws  will  justify  themselves  on  the  plea  that  the 
money  was  given  without  asking — &  they  will  shift  the  odium  of  neces- 
sary taxation  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  States  from  their  shoulders  to 
those  of  the  admn.  party  in  Congress.  Could  it  be  wrong  in  any  sense 
that  the  President  shall  in  his  message  to  the  coming  session  recommend 
Congress  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  economy  &c  as  may  put  it  in  his 
power  to  fulfill  the  law  in  Jany  1839?  Thereby  those  clamors  are  silenced 
— the  States  are  at  once  assured  of  the  designs  of  the  Admn. — your  friends 
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in  State  contests  are  strengthened  instead  of  being  crippled — and  other 
beneficial  results  will  grow  out  of  it  which  I  need  not  suggest  to  one  who 
is  much  better  informed  on  this  &  every  other  subject  of  the  kind.  In  this 
State  we  need  such  aid  as  little  as  in  any  other — We  are  not  at  all  embar- 
rassed by  the  suspension  &  never  do  I  detect  the  slightest  selfishness  in 
pressing  this  topick — Do  not  misunderstand  me — I  seek  no  abandonment  of 
principle — The  Congress  of  U.  S.  has  twice  sanctioned  the  principle — It  is 
uncertainty  which  makes  the  subject  dangerous  to  our  politics,  &  if  my 
views  do  not  meet  approbation  is  is  due  to  the  States  that  they  shall  be 
assured  at  once  whether  the  adm11.  is  resolved  to  recommend  &  pursue  a 
course  calculated  to  assure  the  execution  of  the  Deposite-law.  I  think  it  is 
emphatically  their  interest.  I  doubt  not  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it.  Or  else 
to  propose  &  insist  at  once  upon  a  total  repeal  of  it. 

I  judge  of  other  people  by  ours  in  this  State  (&  think  I  do  them  no 
injustice  by  it)  and  sure  I  am  that  the  reckless  efforts  of  the  Federal  party 
would  effectually  destroy  our  strength  in  No  Caro.  if  we  had  improvidently 
legislated  as  some  other  State  have,  &  no  assurance  (affirmatively)  were 
given  of  the  purpose  of  the  Admn.  to  delay  no  longer  than  1st.  Jany  1839 

I  have  not  the  opportunity  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  this  might  be  effected  beneficially  if  indeed  such  would  not  seem  to 
be  an  effort  of  verity  however  well  meaning.  I  submit  it  to  your  good 
judgment  &  undoubted  patriotism.  For  myself  I  must  repeat  that  I  have 
regarded  it  as  a  very  important  step — calculated  to  ensure  the  stability  of 
those  States  that  are  not  infected  beyond  hope  of  cure  by  the  blighting 
influence  of  Banks  &  Bank  Interests — 

I  think  it  not  unworthy  of  consideration  how  far  it  might  be  expedient 
to  refer  your  executive  recommendation  for  Sub-Treasury  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee at  the  next  Congress-Session.  The  Committee  on  Ways  &  Means 
have  already  acted  upon  it — They  endeavored  to  force  the  fine  issue  between 
Ban — &  Gov1.  Treasury!  By  the  skill  &  dishonesty  of  the  opposition  this 
issue  was  avoided.  It  is  confessedly  important  to  bring  the  issue  speedily 
&  plainly  before  the  people.  Might  it  not  be  better  therefore  to  have  the 
subject  referred  to  a  select  Committee  and  let  the  Speaker  give  the  opposi- 
tion a  decided  majority  in  that  Committee  &  thereby  oblige  them  to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  for  Bank  or  else  report  against  your  recommendation 
&  offer  no  substitute.  Thus  you  will  obtain  a  direct  vote.  There  does  not 
appear  to  me  any  escape  for  them  under  this  arrangement  &  in  every  point 
of  view  it  seems  best.  If  the  Adm11.  party  can  keep  their  purposed  secret 
&  procure  from  the  opposition  such  a  motion  &  then  pass  it  for  them  I 
feel  assured  it  will  put  them  in  position  whence  they  cannot  escape  without 
either  proposing  their  panacea  a  Bank  or  else  incur  the  odium  of  the  whole 
country  by  retreating  to  the  non-commital  policy. 

Moreover  this  must  &  will  force  back  to  their  true  position  the  honest 
part  of  the  Virga.  schismatics — and  oblige  the  dishonest  ones  to  play  the 
part  of  men  &  exhibit  their  colors  to  the  people. 
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But  Sir  I  find  that  I  am  writing  a  letter  almost  as  long  and  quite  as 
tedious  as  a  speech  in  Congress.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever 
ventured  to  write  a  political  letter — You  will  recollect  perhaps  that  you 
invited  me  to  this  trespass  on  your  time  by  the  courteous  assurance  that 
you  "would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  me"  And  believing  that  one  who  occupies 
your  station  might  not  be  unwilling  to  be  troubled  with  the  plain  thoughts 
of  a  blunt  plain  man  who  aspires  not  to  the  station  &  character  of  a  politi- 
cian and  yet  feels  an  ardent  wish  to  see  your  administration  succeed  in  all 
things  for  the  welfare  of  our  Country  I  have  stolen  an  hour  from  the 
labors  of  my  profession — and  forgetting  the  elevated  station  you  fill  have 
frankly  written  to  him  who  occupies  it  (by  your  leave)  with  the  freedom 
of  a  friend  "currente  calamo"  If  I  have  said  any  thing  worth  reading  I 
shall  be  gratified  at  having  so  far  served  you — if  I  have  not  then  I  am  con- 
tented with  knowing  that  at  least  I  have  afforded  to  you  the  gratification 
of  a  surprise  at  receiving  such  a  long  letter  from  me. 

I  almost  detect  verity  myself  in  the  request  yet  I  must  venture  to  ask 
the  favor  of  you  to  treat  my  letter  as  a  confidential  one. 

If  I  have  not  adopted  the  studied  phrazes  of  a  complaint  &  the  more  ap- 
proved form  of  "his  Excellency"  and  the  like  be  assured  that  it  is  because 
the  plainness  of  my  address  seemed  better  suited  to  the  crude  remarks  I  have 
ventured  to  submit  and  not  because  I  do  not  feel  a  respect  for  you  &  your 
station  perhaps  higher  than  that  which  many  others  do  who  are  better 
courtiers  but  not  more  sincere  friends  than  I  am  when  I  subscribe  myself 

Yours  most  respects 

From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Raleigh     16  Dec     1837. 
The  Hon:  M.  Van  Buren 
Pres*  of  U.  S. 

Sir 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  last  Message  accompanied  with  a 
short  note  from  you  expressing  the  "hope  that  it  may  find  favor  in  my 
eyes" — I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  it  has  filled  your 
friends  here  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  confounded  your  enemies  so 
that  even  the  malice  of  political  rancour  has  scarcely  found  alimant  for  its 
support.  I  might  undertake  to  give  conjectures  of  the  probable  feelings  and 
opinions  of  this  State  but  they  would  be  conjectures  only.  Such  as  you 
can  form  yourself  by  the  known  character  of  our  State  &  the  republican 
habits  of  our  people.  Others  more  sanguine  than  I  can  do  estimate  results 
with  bolder  confidence  but  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  No  Caro: 
that  her  people  seldom  decide  one  question  when  they  are  voting  upon 
another.  It  cannot  be  known  therefore  have  we  stand  affected  to  the  great 
question  of  an  "Independent  Treasury  system"  till  it  is  brought  directly 
before  the  voters  of  the  State.     I  regard  it  as  an  omen  favourable  to  the 
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cause  that  Warren  County  has  taken  a  stand  free  from  the  frammels  of 
Virginia  influence — Virginia  politicians  must  follow — not  lead.  And  I 
think  they  would  have  fared  better  for  some  years  if  they  had  been  humble 
enough  to  practise  the  habit.  From  the  first  your  friends  in  this  State 
have  not  halted  at  the  result  of  State  Elections  in  other  States.  It  has  been 
our  habit  to  do  as  New  York  has  done — to  elect  State  officers  on  State 
politics — National  officers  on  National  politics.  So  far  as  it  affects  the 
Admn.  in  the  South  those  elections  are  beneficial.  The  high  southern  excit- 
ment  created  here  last  Novr.  has  scarcely  settled  down  into  sober  thought — 
it  is  now  directed  against  those  who  created  it  by  its  own  volition  and  the 
Ferderalists  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  buried  in  "the  pit  which  they  digged 
for  others." 

I  fear  to  speak  out  all  I  feel  in  reference  to  your  message — it  would 
give  my  letter  the  appearance  of  adulation — I  must  content  myself  by 
adding  that  all  of  it  meets  my  most  hearty  approbation  in  manner  &  mat- 
ter— unless  it  may  be  those  parts  referring  to  publick  lands.  On  these  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  you  are  right.  But  I  am  not  master  of  the 
subject  &  never  thoroughly  examined  it  and  whilst  I  do  not  dissent  I  should 
be  approving  that  I  don't  understand  if  I  positively  approved.  The  sub- 
ject (as  far  as  I  have  looked  into  it)  has  always  seemed  to  me  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  one  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  slight  investigation. 
The  earliest  period  of  my  own  political  life  was  marked  by  the  encounter 
of  harsh  abuse  and  bitter  reproach  for  recording  my  protest  against  certain 
resolutions  instructing  our  Senators  to  "vote  against  reducing  or  graduating 
the  price  of  publick  lands  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Old  States."  I  then  took  the  position  that  the  question  was  a  National  one 
&  that  it  dishonored  No.  Caro:  to  require  her  Senators  to  confine  their 
vision  to  her  interests  alone  &c.  I  have  not  been  driven  from  this  posi- 
tion by  the  vilest  calumny  of  Federal  politicians  and  feel  strengthened  in 
it  by  your  Message.  But  I  repeat  that  my  approval  of  your  recommenda- 
tions on  these  subjects  would  be  nothing  beyond  the  applause  of  ignorance 
and  therefore  alike  inacceptable  to  you  and  unworthy  of  me — 

Great  interest.  I  may  even  say  an  intense  anxiety  is  felt  in  our  State 
to  witness  Mr.  Calhoun's  next  movement — The  substantial  democracy — the 
real  people  of  No  Caro:  I  mean  our  intelligent  plain  planters  have  been 
thus  far  only  startled  into  a  suspension  of  their  former  grudges — They  may 
resume  their  confidence  in  Mr  C's  political  character  or  not  according  as  he 
is  next  seen  in  this  struggle.  Never  having  been  one  of  his  admirers  I 
have  of  course  no  correspondence  with  him.  But  he  mistakes  his  true  posi- 
tion greatly  if  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  Southern 
Democrats  after  a  cold  withdrawal  from  the  labor  &  responsibility  of 
metering  the  details  of  the  measures  necessary  for  giving  a  safe  &  practical 
operation  to  the  principle  he  has  advocated — He  is  a  legislator — These  de- 
tails are  the  proper  &  legitimate  business  of  legislation — And  his  peculiar 
position  will  make  him  responsible  above  all  others  (in  the  eyes  of  the 
people)    for  unwise  or  ill  formed  laws. 
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The  fears  felt  in  the  circle  of  Democrats  here  are  these:  1.  Let  the 
plans  be  what  they  may  we  have  to  encounter  the  bitter  assaults  of  a  Bank- 
Despotism  struggling  to  regain  power  (by  the  overthrow  of  this  system) 
united  with  the  forces  of  several  Factions  who  are  equally  solicitous  to 
make  publick  stations  vacant  that  they  may  occupy  them.  Hence  the  ex- 
tremest  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  out-set.  2.  The  bill  before 
last  Session  of  Congress  seems  to  contemplate  making  all  the  Revenue  offi- 
cers keepers  and  disbursers  of  publick  money.  The  multitude  of  these  in- 
creases the  chance  of  default  and  many  of  them  will  do  what  they  can  to 
traduce  the  system  &  make  it  odious.  It  is  thought  by  some  therefore 
that  an  improvement  would  be  made  if  all  those  officers  paid  over  to  one 
or  two  whose  sole  business  it  would  be  to  pay  to  Gov*.  Drafts — The  latter 
might  be  selected  from  amongst  those  who  had  characters  &  talents  not 
for  book-keeping  merely  but  also  sufficient  to  make  the  correspondence  to 
the  head  of  their  Bureau  profitable — alike  in  suggesting  means  to  improve 
and  the  real  operations  of  the  system  proposed.  Inferior  intellects  are  un- 
suited  to  this  duty  They  will  bring  no  aid  beyond  mere  book-keeping  whilst 
they  can  be  a  very  effectual  hindrence  to  the  system — Moreover  the  selec- 
tion of  such  men  would  give  confidence  to  the  publick  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  system  still  further  in  its  unavoidable  conflict  with  the  allied 
powers  of  Banks  and  political  Factions.  Should  Congress  adopt  the  special 
Deposite  scheme  it  would  seem  indispensible  to  these  offices.  Put  the  money 
of  the  publick  in  Banks  to  be  kept  in  Special  Deposite  &  it  would  neces- 
sarily oblige  the  Govern*,  to  employ  officers  to  see  that  they  were  not  de- 
ceived— that  the  money  was  really  kept  as  a  special  Deposite.  If  these 
officers  were  bare  visitors  temporarily  chosed  all  experience  proves  that  this 
duty  will  be  performed  very  imperfectly  &  after  a  little  while  things  will 
resume  the  old  channel  till  some  catastrophe  rouses  the  nation  to  witness 
another  prostrate  credit — and  prepares  the  way  for  Federalists  and  Bank 
triumph  over  the  people  &  the  Govern1.  If  these  officers  are  to  be  mere 
hirlings  or  even  no  more  than  clerks  they  will  be  useless  to  the  purpose  of 
checking  Banks — Honest  Banks  (if  there  be  such)  will  not  require  it — Dis- 
honest ones  will  only  cheat  his  vigilance  or  tempt  him  if  not  to  do  wrong  at 
least  not  to  do  the  things  he  ought  to  do. 

The  expense  is  not  forgotten — On  this  subject  they  dishonour  the  people 
who  think  they  will  disapprove  the  necessary  expense  for  whatever  system 
is  thought  to  be  most  perfect — This  is  true  economy — And  shall  it  be  as- 
sured that  the  people  are  averse  to  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  Dol- 
lars to  shield  them  and  to  protect  our  free  institutions  from  the  machina- 
tions of  a  foe  at  once  subtle  &  dangerous.  As  for  patronage  it  is  infinitely 
less  than  the  power  to  convert  every  officer  of  the  revenue  into  a  keeper  & 
disburser  of  publick  money — to  be  changed  into  the  single  character  of 
receiver  and  again  restored  to  double  duty  at  pleasure  of  the  Sec5,  of  Treasy. 

3  Again  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  system  might  set  out  more 
securely  if  it  were  organized  in  a  manner  to  separate  the  money  or  business 
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of  the  people  from  politics  of  the  day.  And  that  this  might  be  effected 
through  the  organization  of  Departments  auxiliary  to  the  Treasury  &  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Secy.; — created  for  the  purpose  &  charged  with  no  other 
duty  and  thereby  enabling  the  Govern1,  to  command  the  undivided  labor  of 
some  eminent  Financier  for  making  and  setting  into  operation  this  great 
principle — These  are  all  probably  very  useless  suggestions  as  they  certainly 
are  the  crude  thoughts  of  a  plain  Citizen — But  if  they  are  worthy  of  it  I 
know  they  will  command  your  notice — Sometimes  one  who  does  not  aspire 
to  be  consellor  may  in  his  frank  conversation  strike  out  notions  which  a 
Stateman  of  ability  &  experience  like  you  may  find  useful  and  turn  to  a 
profitable  account.  The  dull  coarse  labors  of — meaner  intellects  are  re- 
quired to  excavate  the  stone  which  a  sculptor  polishes  and  fashions  into  a 
Statue  of  surprizing  beauty — Believe  me  Sir  it  is  no  vain  conceit  that  has 
led  me  to  indulge  in  this  strain — But  a  sincere  desire  to  speak  the  truth  to 
one  who  I  think  values  it  and  will  not  feel  humbled  at  hearing  it  because 
a  free-man  dares  suggest — not  a  plan  for  his  adoption  but  hints  for  his 
mind  to  enlarge  and  bring  to  form  if  they  are  susceptible  of  a  practical  use. 
Be  assured  of  one  thing  that  I  write  you  thus  without  any  intention  of 
being  dissatisfied  because  they  are  not  approved — &  if  otherwise  I  shall  be 
more  gratified  at  having  served  the  cause  that  called  them  from  me  than 
I  should  be  honoured  at  knowing  that  my  hasty  letter  was  not  consigned 
to  the  place  where  it  must  be  that  many  such  are  deposited — A  place  for 
rubbish.  I  have  not  one  sentiment  of  pride  to  be  hurt  for  the  rejection  of 
these  suggestions.  If  they  do  "find  favor  in  your  eyes"  the  motive  which 
prompts  them  will  vindicate  me  at  the  tribunal  of  your  heart  for  uttering 
them  against  the  suspicion  of  censoriousness  or  the  imputation  of  verity — 

I  am  with  hight  respect  your  friend 

P.  S.  I  have  ree'd  a  letter  from  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  which  I  have 
answered  today — since  I  write  the  foregoing  &  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
say  in  my  answer  the  same  thing  of  Mr.  C.  that  I  have  said  herein — except 
that  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  particulars  plan  I  have  heard  suggested  for 
a  change  of  the  details  of  the  Treas'y  Bill — The  letter  to  me  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  my  opinion  on  Independent  Treasy.  system  suggest- 
ing that  they  were  doubted  at  Washington. 


From  Weldon  N.  Edwards39 

Poplar  Mount — near  Warrenton — N.  C 
23d.  Decr.     1837. 
My  dear  Sir 

In  thanking  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  in  sending  me  the  Presi- 

39  "W.  N.  Edwards/'  as  he  signed  himself,  (Jan.  25,  1788-Nov.  18,  1873),  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  legislature ;  Berved  in  Congress ;  and  was  elected  to  the  state 
constitutional  conventions  of  both  1835  and  1861,  serving  as  president  of  the  latter. 
Biographical   Directory   of   the   American   Congress,   1774-1927,    p.    937. 
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dent's  message,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  by  last  Monday's  mail — 
I  hope  to  be  excused  for  expressing  the  high  gratification  its  perusal  af- 
forded— and  my  entire  approbation  of  all  its  principles.  With  that  portion, 
in  which  is  renamed  the  recommendation  of  the  independent  Treasury  Sys- 
tem, I  am  especially  gratified.  Without  the  Federal  Government  be  allowed 
the  exclusive  and  independent  controul  of  its  own  resources — if  it  be  made 
to  consult  state  institutions  (in  which  many  states  themselves  are  co- 
partners) and,  of  course,  state  legislation  too,  for  its  means  of  support, 
fearful  embarrassments  and  an  imbecility  dangerous  to  its  very  existence 
must  be  the  consequence. 

The  issue  fairly  presented  by  the  message  to  the  Country  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, better  calculated  than  any  other  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government.  Should  they  surrender  the  principle — which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  free  government,  "that  those  to  whom  we  entrusted 
the  custody  and  management  of  the  people's  concerns  and  interests  should 
be  agents  chosen  by  themselves  or  their  organs — and  subjected  to  the  strict- 
est accountability,"  our  sheet-anchor  of  safety  is  gone  forever, — and  my 
faith  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions  will  endure  no  longer.  The  De- 
mocracy of  N.  Carolina  is  not  prepared  for  this.  If  I  do  not  mistake  their 
true  character,  they  anxiously  desire  and  will  cordially  support  an  entire 
disconnection  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  government  from  all  corporate  and 
individual  interests.  They  are  not  (at  least  hereabouts)  at  all  dispirited  by 
the  late  demonstrations  in  N.  York — but  rather  see  in  them  fresh  motives 
for  increased  vigilance  and  activity.  They  will  not  abandon  the  best  of 
causes,  without  duly  estimating  the  cost  and  the  sacrifice. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  effect  of  the  plan  of  Special  Deposites  will  be  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  Seceders  to  "backout."  I  can  see  no  merit  in  it  except 
as  a  cover  to  the  retreat  of  such  malcontents  as  have  gone  over  to  the 
opposition.  For  with  it  will  be  continued  much  of  the  liability  to  the 
present  distempered  state  of  things — and  from  it  but  few  of  the  benefits 
promised  by  a  thorough  seperation  can  be  expected  to  be  derived.  Conces- 
sions, indeed!  'Tis  passing  strange,  that  a  few  disaffected  should  arrogate 
the  right  to  claim  that  the  many  shall  succumb.  A  spirit  of  dictation  can 
ask  no  more. — 

The  people  of  N.  C.  are  meek  and  unassuming  &  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  their  government,  State  &  Federal,  shall  be  administered  upon 
truly  democratic  principles.  They  need  nothing  but  information  to  make 
them  conform  their  acts  to  that  desire.  Deception  can  alone  conquer  them 
— and  altho'  the  times  are  fruitful  of  expedients  to  that  end,  I  have  well 
grounded  hopes  that  they  will  prove  too  intelligent  and  virtuous  for  the 
most  artfully  contrived  machinations.  It  is  true  in  the  Editorial  corps — 
we  are  greatly  out  numbered  and,  I  fear,  lack  ability.  But  with  only 
ordinary  prudence — and  a  proper  improvement  of  "the  Talents"  we  have — 
the  press  speaking  out — nothing  fearing — the  friends  of  Democracy  will 
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have  no  cause  to  dread  the  result  of  our  next  summer  elections.  We  go  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  next  Legislature — calculating  that  success  in  that 
regard  will  render  our  after-work  very  easy. 

It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you — whenever  leisure 
and  occasion  permit. 

Pardon  the  freedom  with  which  I  write — and  accept,  if  you  please,  dis- 
interested assurances  of  my  undiminished  confidence,  and  of  the  perfect 
Regard  &  Esteem, 

With  which  I  am,  much  &  truly 


From  Henry  Fitts,  Senior,  and  Others 

Warrenton  N.  C.     4th  March     1839 
Sir 

A  portion  of  your  fellow-Citizens  in  this  County  having  understood  that 
it  was  your  intention  to  visit  the  South  in  the  course  of  the  spring — and 
that  you  would  probably  pass  through  their  neighborhood;  and  being  desir- 
ous of  testifying  their  respect  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  union — and 
their  approbation  of  his  eminently  useful  public  services,  have  appointed  us 
a  Committee  to  invite  you  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  at  Mrs.  Bellamy's40 
in  the  town  of  Warrenton  on  such  day  as  may  best  comport  with  your 
convenience  and  arrangements — and  to  assure  you  of  the  great  pleasure  your 
sojourn  among  them  long  enough  for  that  purpose  would  afford. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  feelings — or  the  feelings  of  those  we 
represent,  did  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  express  their  and 
our  high  admiration  of  the  strict  impartiality  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  which  have  characterized  your  adminis- 
tration. In  reviewing  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  Government  since 
you  have  been  called  to  the  Executive  chair,  we  have  the  proud  and  cheering 
gratification  of  seeing  exemplifyed  the  Statesman  whose  comprehensive  pat- 
riotism and  exalted  views  of  public  duty  point  to  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  every  interest  in  every  portion  of  our  common  Country — 
and  who  in  administering  the  powers  confided  to  the  General  Government, 
has  made  it  the  cardinal  feature  in  his  policy  to  extend  the  broad  aegis  of 
the  Constitution  every  where — comprehending  the  good  of  the  whole  union 
and  cautiously  avoiding  all  undue  sectional  preferences — at  the  same  time 
carefully  abstaining  from  interference  with,  or  invasion  of  the  sovereignty 
and  rights  of  the  States — but  leaving  their  internal  police  and  domestic 
institutions  where  the  Constitution  left  them,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  themselves. 

We  hail  you  then  as  the  President  of  the  whole  union — and  the  faithful 


40  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Bellamy  was  proprietress  of  the  famous  Bellamy  Hotel,  Warrenton, 
North  Carolina,  burned  in  a  fire  of  June  21,  1881.  Montgomery,  Lizzie  Wilson,  Sketches 
of  Old   Warrenton,  North  Carolina,   pp.   68-69,   97. 
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Centinel  of  the  States,  under  whose  patriotic  and  vigilant  guidance  the 
highest  aspirations  of  every  lover  of  the  public  liberty  may  be  hoped  to 
be  realized. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  at  your  leisure,  on  what  day  it 
would  suit  your  convenience  to  participate  in  the  proposed  festival — and  are 

Very  respectfully 
Yr.  fellow  Citizens 

Henry  Fitts  Senr 
P.  C.  Pope 
Wm.  K.  Keavney 
W.  H.  Edwards 
G.  C.  Baskerville 
D.  Turner 
Jn°.   Daly 
Sam1.  Williams 
Wm.  Eaton  Jr. 
Thomas  T.  Twitty 
John  H.  Hawkins 
Step.  Davis 
L.  F.  Browne 
Ed.  Alston 
Alex.  Hall 
W.  Milam 
J.  B  Hawkins 
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Public  Papers  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Max  Gardner,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  1929-1933.  Compiled  by  Edwin  Gill;  edited  by 
D.  L.  Corbitt.     (Raleigh:  Council  of  State.     1937.    Pp.  lxiii,  788.) 

The  North  Carolina  Council  of  State  and  the  Historical 
Commission  are  rendering  a  real  service  in  publishing  the  pub- 
lic papers  and  letters  of  successive  governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  present  volume  is  similar  in  format  and  organiza- 
tion to  the  letter  books  of  Governors  Morrison  and  McLean, 
likewise  edited  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt  and  published  in  1927  and 
1931,  respectively.  The  papers  are  classified  according  to  their 
nature — "Messages  to  the  General  Assembly,"  "Public  Ad- 
dresses," "Letters  and  Telegrams,"  etc. — and  then  are  subdi- 
vided chronologically  into  the  four  years  of  the  Gardner  ad- 
ministration. The  book  also  contains  a  forty-six  page  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Governor  Gardner  written  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Revenue  Allen  Jay  Maxwell. 

Oliver  Max  Gardner  was  born  in  Shelby,  North  Carolina, 
March  22,  1882,  the  twelfth  child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Perry 
Gardner.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  lost  both  parents  and 
was  left  with  little  in  the  way  of  material  inheritance.  Upon 
graduation  from  Shelby  High  School,  however,  he  won  a  com- 
petitive scholarship  and  entered  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  in  January,  1900.  He  was  grad- 
uated with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  1903  and  was  appointed  instructor 
in  chemistry  in  his  Alma  Mater.  For  two  years  he  served  in  this 
capacity  and  at  the  same  time  studied  law  under  the  tutelage 
of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Battle  of  Raleigh.  After  a  period  of  legal 
training  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Shelby  in  January,  1907. 

O.  Max  Gardner's  political  career  commenced  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  state  organizer  of  Young  Men's  Democratic  Clubs 
in  1908.  Henceforth,  his  rise  in  political  circles  was  rapid. 
He  served  two  terms  in  the  state  Senate  and,  in  1916,  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor.  In  1920  Gardner  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor  but  lost  the  primary  race 
to  Cameron  Morrison.    Eight  years  later  he  received  the  coveted 
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nomination  without  opposition.  Though  North  Carolina  in 
1928  renounced  the  Democratic  presidential  nominee,  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Gardner  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  70,000. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  January  11,  1929,  Gover- 
nor Gardner  sounded  a  liberal  note,  and  his  promises  were 
promptly  translated  into  action.  He  recommended  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1929  the  enactment  of  a  secret  ballot  law 
and  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  He  also  proposed  that 
the  State  render  additional  financial  aid  to  the  poorer  counties 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  and  roads.  He  was 
aware,  however,  of  the  large  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State, 
and  cautioned  the  legislators  to  "have  a  care  for  the  tax- 
payer." 

There  were  early  indications  that  the  Gardner  administra- 
tion was  destined  to  be  a  stormy  one.  In  the  autumn  of  1929 
serious  labor  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  textile  mills  of  Gas- 
tonia,  High  Point,  Marion,  and  Rockingham.  The  governor 
sought  to  pursue  a  middle-of-the-road  course  between  capital 
and  labor,  strictly  enforcing  the  law  and,  at  the  same  time, 
using  his  personal  influence  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  strikes 
by  means  of  conferences. 

More  serious  troubles  of  a  different  nature  were  soon  to  fol- 
low. North  Carolina,  like  the  other  American  states,  was 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  "Great  Depression."  The  gover- 
nor and  other  state  officials  had  to  battle  the  crisis  for  more 
than  three  years  without  any  real  federal  aid.  But  Gardner 
was  not  swept  off  his  feet.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  crop  con- 
trol by  state  legislation  but  strongly  urged  North  Carolina 
farmers  to  raise  food  and  feedstuffs  along  with  market  crops. 
This  doctrine  of  individual  self-reliance  was  spread  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  "live-at-home  week,"  by  radio  addresses, 
through  the  press,  and  through  an  essay  contest  open  to  public 
school  children  of  both  races. 

As  for  public  finances,  it  was  apparent  that  retrenchment 
was  necessary.  The  collection  of  taxes  fell  far  below  the  esti- 
mates. Some  economies  were  instituted  in  1930,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  to  do  the  major  work 
of   reorganization.      Governor   Gardner   recommended    a   ten 
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per  cent  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  state  employees  and  a  pro- 
gram of  centralization  which  would  enable  the  State  to  take 
over  several  of  the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  coun- 
ties. The  financial  condition  of  many  of  the  counties  seemed 
to  necessitate  such  a  step.  Accordingly,  the  General  Assembly 
enacted  legislation  which  placed  upon  the  State  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  all  public  roads  and  schools. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy,  the  State  Highway 
Department,  Board  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Labor,  Cor- 
poration Commission,  Banking  Division,  and  Board  of  Health 
were  reorganized.  Also,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(Chapel  Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College  (Raleigh),  and 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women  (Greensboro)  were  con- 
solidated under  one  president  and  board  of  trustees  into  a  sin- 
gle institution  to  be  called  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Gardner  recognized  the  continued  seriousness  of  the 
depression  but  was  able  to  say  after  the  1931  session  of  the 
General  Assembly:    "We  have  put  our  house  in  order." 

Of  the  papers  of  O.  Max  Gardner,  those  which  reveal  the 
formulation  of  his  policies  as  a  "depression"  governor  are  prob- 
ably of  greatest  interest  to  the  historian.  But  there  are  many 
others  touching  a  variety  of  subjects  too  numerous  to  mention. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  a  tribute  to  the  country  doctor 
to  an  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  visit  North 
Carolina. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Governor  Gardner  is  frankly 
laudatory.  No  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  policies  of  his 
administration  in  a  critical  light.  Mr.  Maxwell,  however, 
writes  with  clarity  and  understanding  concerning  the  finan- 
cial problems  which  confronted  the  State  during  the  trying 
years  from  1929  to  1933.  The  editorial  work  of  Mr.  Corbitt 
is  quite  well  done.  The  organization  of  the  material  seems 
logical,  occasional  footnotes  help  clarify  the  text,  and  the  in- 
dex is  good. 

William  Alexander  Mabry. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  President  of  Trinity  College,  1894-1910.  By 
Paul  Neff  Garber.  (Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press.  1937.  Pp. 
xi,  412.     $3.00.) 

John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  president  of  Trinity  College  from  1894 
to  1910,  played  an  important  role  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  New  South.  During  his  presidency  of  sixteen  years, 
confidence  in  Trinity  College  was  restored,  academic  stand- 
ards were  raised,  Trinity  Park  School  was  established,  co-edu- 
cation was  encouraged,  library  and  laboratory  facilities  were 
greatly  increased,  the  Law  School  was  begun,  a  department  of 
education  was  organized,  intercollegiate  football  was  abolished, 
liberal  benefactions  were  obtained  from  the  Duke  family,  re- 
ligious and  moral  factors  in  education  were  stressed,  and  the 
institution  obtained  national  recognition  for  the  championship 
of  academic  freedom.  Kilgo's  contributions  were  made  dur- 
ing a  period  of  controversy  in  North  Carolina,  when  the  State 
was  witnessing  a  struggle  between  the  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  in  political,  economic,  and  social  life  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  champions  of  the  New  South  on  the  other  hand.  Kilgo 
did  not  believe  that  educational  institutions  should  be  isolated 
from  the  forces  of  society,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  a 
definite  stand  on  controversial  problems  for  fear  of  adverse 
criticism. 

He  refused  to  allow  Trinity  College  to  adopt  a  spirit 
of  intolerance  in  order  to  cater  to  public  sentiment  and  his 
championship  of  academic  freedom,  which  culminated  in  the 
famous  Bassett  episode  in  1903,  affected  the  future  of  higher 
education  in  the  South. 

Kilgo  served  as  a  preacher  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
from  1882  to  1888  and  became  widely  known  for  his  pulpit 
oratory.  As  financial  agent  of  Woff ord  College  from  1888  to 
1894,  he  succeeded  in  doubling  the  endowment  of  that  institu- 
tion. When  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  Trinity  in  1894,  he 
found  the  college  in  a  pathetic  condition,  due  to  financial  dif- 
ficulties, faculty  dissensions,  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina  Methodists  in  their  college.  But  Kilgo 
was  a  fighter  and  he  set  out  to  make  Trinity  a  great  educa- 
tional institution.  He  believed  that  the  great  need  of  the 
South  was  Christian  education  and  he  became  the  champion 
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of  it  as  opposed  to  state  education.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bailey  (now  United  States  Senator)  and  other  advocates  of 
denominational  education  that  if  North  Carolina  had  funds 
to  appropriate  for  educational  purposes,  the  development  of 
a  better  public  school  system  should  be  given  first  considera- 
tion rather  than  higher  education.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  just  to  the  church  "to  tax  its  members  to  carry  on  an  edu- 
cational work  to  the  injury  of  the  Church  colleges,  or  to  put 
the  State  colleges  in  unfair  competition  with  the  Church  col- 
leges," and  he  thought  that  it  was  "out  of  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  our  government  and  morally  wrong  for  the  State 
to  undertake  to  furnish  free  higher  education  to  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many." 

Kilgo  believed  that  education  should  be  qualitative  and  not 
quantitative.  He  not  only  refused  to  lower  standards  and  offer 
free  tuition  in  order  to  secure  a  large  student  body,  but  he  was 
always  skeptical  about  a  rapid  increase  in  enrollment.  He 
built  up  a  strong  faculty  and  insisted  that  each  professor  be  a 
specialist  in  his  own  department.  He  opposed  the  founding 
of  professional  schools  until  strong  undergraduate  departments 
had  been  developed,  and  the  law  school  was  the  only  profes- 
sional department  established  during  his  administration.  He 
thought  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  all  Southern  institu- 
tions were  too  low  and  he  succeeded  in  raising  these  standards 
for  his  own  institution.  The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  in  1906,  rated  the 
admission  requirements  of  Trinity  College  as  being  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  Southern  institution  except  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 

At  a  time  when  professionalism  was  rife  in  Southern  col- 
leges, Kilgo  became  the  outspoken  enemy  of  such  practices. 
He  said:  "To  impose  on  the  public  a  professional  player  in 
the  role  of  an  amateur  player  is  nothing  short  of  falsehood.  To 
boast  victories  gained  by  such  misrepresentation  is  to  inculcate 
into  the  mind  of  youth  methods  which  in  the  end  must  be 
ruinous.  ...  It  leads  to  dishonorable  methods  in  securing 
players  who  wish  to  sell  their  sporting  ability."  Intercollegiate 
football  was  abolished  at  Trinity  in  1895,  and  the  next  year 
Kilgo  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  literary  zeal 
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of  the  college  had  advanced  to  a  very  gratifying  degree,  and 
suggested  that  one  of  the  causes  was  that  the  students  were 
free  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  over-strained  athletics.  He 
said  further:  tcTrinity  cannot  waste  time  and  money  at  such 
sports.    They  are  students,  not  professional  athletes." 

Kilgo  never  allowed  the  constituency  of  Trinity  College  to 
forget  that  a  large  amount  of  money  was  required  to  maintain 
a  modern  educational  institution.  When  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  it  was  common  rumor  that  Washington 
Duke  would  give  no  further  financial  aid  to  the  institution. 
But  Kilgo  was  not  discouraged.  He  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  elder  Duke,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Duke  family 
was  making  large  benefactions  to  the  college.  There  was  much 
criticism  of  Kilgo  for  accepting  "blood  money"  from  the 
Dukes  at  the  time  when  the  Methodist  Church  was  severely 
condemning  the  use  of  cigarettes.  Kilgo  was  not  afraid  to 
meet  the  issue,  however.  He  said  that  if  tobacco  was  an  evil, 
it  was  so  in  any  form;  that  if  it  was  sinful  to  manufacture 
cigarettes,  then  it  was  a  sin  to  grow  tobacco.  He  insisted  that 
if  it  was  wrong  for  Trinity  College  to  take  money  made  from 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  then  no  preacher  should  accept 
on  his  salary  any  funds  donated  by  a  person  engaged  in  the 
tobacco  business. 

Kilgo  attacked  Southern  political  leaders  who  made  use  of 
the  sectional  issue,  and  he  demanded  a  new  leadership  that 
would  throw  aside  this  emotional  appeal.  In  his  famous  chapel 
talks  he  told  the  student  body  that  it  was  absurd  to  become 
permanently  aligned  with  any  political  party.  He  took  a  pro- 
nounced stand  in  favor  of  the  industrialization  of  the  South, 
and  he  defended  Southern  industrial  leaders  at  a  time  when 
they  were  being  bitterly  assailed.  One  might  suspect  that  his 
friendship  for  the  Dukes  had  something  to  do  with  this  atti- 
tude, but  Mr.  Garber  does  not  offer  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  Garber  has  presented  a  full  and  interesting  account  of 
Kilgo's  presidency  of  Trinity  College.  He  has  thrown  new 
light  on  the  Bassett  episode,  the  Clark-Kilgo  controversy,  and 
other  phases  of  Trinity's  history.  Although  the  volume  has 
no  great  literary  merit  and  is  repetitious  in  places,  the  author 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  vast  amount  of  source  material 
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used.     The  book  is  heavily  documented  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive, though  uncritical,  bibliography. 

Hugh  T.  Lefler. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Scientific  Interests  in  the  Old  South.    By  Thomas  Cary  Johnson,  Jr. 
(New  York:   D.  Appleton-Century  Company.  1936.    Pp.  vii,  217.  $2.50.) 

The  purpose  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to 
show  the  "attitude  of  the  planters,  politicians,  and  professional 
men  of  the  Cotton  Kingdom  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
toward  the  natural  sciences."  In  doing  this  he  does  not  at- 
tempt a  "detailed  history  of  the  scientific  life"  nor  a  compara- 
tive study  of  "scientific  contributions  of  the  ante-bellum  South 
with  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
Europe."  The  study  is  therefore  largely  a  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative  one.  In  line  with  the  purpose  there  are  chap- 
ters as  follows:  "In  College  Halls,"  "Among  the  People," 
"Sweet  Southern  Girls,"  "The  Glory  That  Was  Charleston," 
"The  Glamor  of  New  Orleans,"  and  "Scattered  Scientists." 

One  may  regret  that  Professor  Johnson  has  chosen  merely 
to  indicate  the  South's  interest  in  science  rather  than  to  evaluate 
its  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  South  did  have  a 
remarkably  widespread  interest  in  scientific  matters.  His  refu- 
tation of  the  thesis,  so  generally  accepted  by  the  general  his- 
torians, that  slavery  and  its  defense  stifled  intellectual  inter- 
ests is  most  convincing.  In  his  refutation  Professor  Johnson 
not  only  castigates  the  historians  for  their  ignorance  of  facts 
concerning  the  South  (pp.  3,  4,  197)  but  censures  them  for 
their  false  assumptions  in  regard  to  Southern  creative  thought. 
The  reviewer,  however,  feels  that  the  author  claims  too  much 
for  the  South.  For  instance,  is  it  accurate  to  claim  for  the 
South  those  scientists,  born  in  the  North,  who  moved  to  the 
South  and  also  those,  born  in  the  South,  who  made  their  con- 
tributions while  residing  in  the  North?  The  author  tabulates 
the  number  of  college  courses  given  in  the  sciences  and  offers 
this  as  evidence.  This  is  not  sufficient.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  many  students  took  those  courses.    Professor  John- 
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son  quotes  no  less  distinguished  an  educator  than  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper  of  South  Carolina  College  to  the  effect  that  mineral- 
ogy and  geology  were  almost  unknown  in  the  institutions  of 
the  South  but  at  the  same  time  claims  that  because  the  sub- 
jects were  offered  there  was  an  interest  in  them.  Again,  does 
the  fact  that  people  attended  scientific  lectures  prove  con- 
clusively that  they  were  interested  in  science? 

In  spite  of  the  mass  of  detailed  information  gleaned  from 
college  catalogs,  newspapers,  and  fugitive  sources  there  are 
some  notable  omissions  both  of  names  and  achievements.  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  distinguished  physician  and  the  first  to 
use  ether  in  performing  an  operation,  is  not  mentioned;  and 
while  Dr.  Alexander  Means,  the  Georgia  chemist,  is  mentioned, 
nothing  is  said  of  his  experiments  with  electricity  and  his  utili- 
zation of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  The  demand  for 
trained  geologists,  engineers,  mineralogists,  and  agricultural 
chemists  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  was 
largely  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  state  military 
colleges  of  the  Old  South.  This  factor  is  overlooked  by  the 
author. 

But  if  there  are  omissions  there  is  much  to  convince  the 
reader  that  Southern  men  were  in  dead  earnest  to  discover 
scientific  truth.  We  are  told  that  they  were  so  inquisitive  that 
the  "digestive  juices  of  alligators  and  the  last  vomit  of  a  dying 
victim  of  yellow  fever  were  alike  subjected  to  the  taste  test  by 
intrepid  and  nausea-proof  investigators."  Little  wonder  that 
the  medical  men  of  the  Old  South  developed  new  theories  con- 
cerning the  dread  diseases  of  cholera,  consumption,  and  yel- 
low fever. 

Professor  Johnson  has  given  us  a  valuable  study  of  the  Old 
South,  one  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  serious  student  of 
ante-bellum  culture,  and  one  which  will  unquestionably  have 
a  marked  influence  on  future  interpretations  of  the  region's 
history.  The  reviewer  wishes,  however,  that  he  had  made  some 
attempt  to  answer  the  question,  why  did  not  Southern  scien- 
tists, as  well  as  those  interested  in  intellectual  pursuits  other 
than  science,  make  more  valuable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture  of  their  field  of  interest?        Fletcher  m  Green 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Anglo-French  Boundary  Disputes  in  the  West,  1749-1763.  By 
Theodore  Calvin  Pease.  (Springfield:  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 
1936.     Pp.  clxxi,  607.) 

This  large  volume  contains  an  introduction  to  and  a  docu- 
mentary history  of  "the  Franco-English  diplomacy  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War."  The  introduction,  in  effect  a  monograph,  traces 
with  painstaking  detail  the  intricacies  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween these  powers  in  the  period  under  consideration.  In  fact, 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  introduction  has  been  so 
thoroughly  done  as  to  make  the  documents  unnecessary.  Per- 
haps a  better  statement  would  be  that  it  gives  the  documents 
a  unity  they  might  otherwise  lack  and  enables  the  reader  to  look 
behind  the  scenes.  The  editor  is  at  pains  to  give  a  pithy  charac- 
terization of  each  of  the  principal  actors.  The  documents  have 
been  assembled  after  extensive  research  in  the  Canadian  Ar- 
chives, in  Ottawa;  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington;  the 
Archives  Nationales,  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Archives 
de  la  Guerre,  and  Bibliotheque  du  Senat,  in  Paris;  the  Public 
Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum,  in  London;  and  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The 
documents  in  French  are  accompanied  by  translations. 

While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  review  to  comment 
fully  on  the  contents  of  the  volume,  one  or  two  points  may  be 
mentioned  briefly.  The  English  negotiators  were  prevented 
from  making  the  most  of  any  given  situation  by  the  factional 
rivalries  in  internal  politics.  It  was  this  dissension  together 
with  the  amazing  ineptitude  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  which  kept 
the  English  from  profiting  fully  by  their  eventual  victory. 
Similarly,  the  French  ministers  were  hindered  by  the  constant 
necessity  of  making  arrangements  agreeable  to  Spain,  at  first 
a  potential  and  later  an  actual  ally.  Though  France  and  Spain 
each  claimed  always  to  act  with  the  interest  of  the  other  at 
heart,  each  usually  found  an  excuse  for  postponing  any  disin- 
terested action. 

The  parts  played  by  the  Sardinian  ministers  to  England  and 
France  in  the  negotiations  that  laid  the  basis  for  ending  the  war 
illustrate  nicely  the  devious  methods  of  eighteenth-century  di- 
plomacy. The  English  statesmen  communicated  their  proposi- 
tions to  Comte  de  Viry,  the  London  representative  of  Sardinia, 
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who  passed  them  along,  disguised  in  commercial  idiom,  to  his 
colleague  in  Paris  for  delivery  to  the  French  ministers.  The 
answers  were  transmitted  by  a  reversal  of  this  procedure.  The 
desire  of  their  government  for  peace,  as  well  as  their  love  and 
natural  proclivity  for  intrigue,  accounts  for  the  interest  of  the 
Sardinians  in  the  situation. 

In  collecting  these  documents  from  their  widely  separated 
depositories  and  in  making  them  so  easily  available,  Dr.  Pease 
has  performed  a  real  service  for  students  of  colonial  and  diplo- 
matic history. 

Cecil  Johnson. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

North  Carolina  is  participating  in  the  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  framing  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  On  September  17,  the  one-hundred-fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution,  ceremonies  were 
held  at  various  points  throughout  the  state  and  a  number  of 
prominent  officials  and  lawyers  delivered  speeches.  The  Hall 
of  History  has  arranged  a  special  display  on  North  Carolina's 
part  in  this  accomplishment.  On  November  9,  Dr.  C.  C.  Crit- 
tenden, secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission,  spoke  over 
Radio  Station  WPTF,  Raleigh,  on  North  Carolina  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  On  December  3,  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  Dr. 
Albert  Ray  Newsome,  head  of  the  department  of  history  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
same  subject.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  will  pub- 
lish in  the  near  future  at  least  one  article  relating  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  in  this  state. 

On  October  6  at  Calvander,  Orange  County,  there  was  un- 
veiled a  monument  to  General  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  the  colonial 
period.  Among  the  speakers  were  General  Manus  McCloskey 
and  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson. 

The  Cabarrus  County  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society,  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  on  October  22  unveiled 
near  Concord  a  marker  commemorating  the  establishment  in 
1768  of  Cold  water  (now  New  Gilead)  Reformed  Church. 

On  November  4  at  the  county  courthouse  in  Kinston  the 
Lenoir  County  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Society, 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  unveiled  a  portrait  of  Governor 
Arthur  Dobbs,  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1754-1765. 
Former  Governor  and  United  States  Senator  Cameron  Morri- 
son of  Charlotte  was  the  principal  speaker. 

On  November  11  the  town  of  Pittsboro,  seat  of  Chatham 
County,  celebrated  the  sesquicentennial  of  its  founding.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  General  Manus  McCloskey,  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Poe,  and  others. 
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Plans  are  being  made  to  continue  the  production  of  Paul 
Green's  historical  play,  "The  Lost  Colony,"  next  summer  on 
Roanoke  Island. 

Dr.  David  A.  Lockmiller  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  pub- 
lished an  article,  'The  Settlement  of  the  Church  Property 
Question  in  Cuba,"  in  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Re- 
view, November,  1937.  His  volume,  Magoon  in  Cuba,  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  January,  1938,  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press. 

Dr.  Josiah  C.  Russell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  published  two  articles:  "Social  Status  at  the  Court  of  King 
John,"  Speculum,  July,  1937;  and  "Early  Parliamentary  Rep- 
resentation," American  Historical  Review,  October,  1937. 

In  connection  with  the  centennial  of  the  origins  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C,  announces 
a  prize  of  $1,500  for  the  best  manuscript  of  not  less  than 
50,000  words,  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  October  1,  1938, 
on  the  social,  literary,  or  artistic  history  of  the  United  States. 

Books  received  include:  Louis  M.  Hacker,  Rudolf  Modley, 
and  George  R.  Taylor,  The  United  States:  A  Graphic  History 
(New  York:  Modern  Age  Books,  Inc.  c.  1937) ;  Leo  Francis 
Stock,  editor,  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ments respecting  North  America,  Vol.  IV,  1728-1739  (Wash- 
ington: The  Carnegie  Institution.  1937) ;  Robert  McElroy,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1937) ;  John 
H.  Gwathmey,  Twelve  Virginia  Counties  (Richmond:  The 
Dietz  Press.  1937) ;  James  Welch  Patton,  editor,  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Greenville  Ladies9  Association  in  Aid 
of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Historical  Papers 
of  Trinity  College,  Series  XXI  (Durham:  Duke  University 
Press.  1937) ;  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Caro- 
lina: A  Social  History  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1937) ;  William  E.  Dodd,  The  Old  South: 
Struggles  for  Democracy  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1937) ;  Clarence  Griffin,  The  History  of  Old  Try  on  and 
Rutherford  Counties,  1730-1936  (Asheville:   The  Miller  Print- 
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ing  Company.  1937)  ;  Clarence  Edward  Carter,  editor,  The 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  V,  The  Territory 
of  Mississippi,  1798-1817  (Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.  1937) ;  Andrew  J.  Bethea,  The  Contribution  of  Charles 
Pinckney  to  the  Formation  of  the  American  Union  (Rich- 
mond: Garrett  and  Massie.     1937). 

Recent  accessions  include:  photostats  of  the  minutes  of  the 
General  Court  of  North  Carolina,  1684-1783;  a  photostat  of 
an  unpublished  act  of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  1689, 
making  illegal  the  use  of  "opprobrious"  language  against  the 
governor;  a  map  of  the  lands  of  the  Cranberry  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  Mitchell  County,  N.  C,  1894;  typed  copies  of  let- 
ters of  Elizabeth  Sterchi,  1867-1869,  in  the  Moravian  Archives, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  a  carbon  copy  of  the  completed  por- 
tion of  the  Guide  to  the  Federal  Archives  in  North  Carolina; 
and  typed  lists  of  memoirs  in  the  Moravian  Archives,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

The  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C,  recently  an- 
nounced the  acquisition  of  sixty-five  "volumes  of  records  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina,  1791-1913,  including  dockets,  calendars,  min- 
utes, records  of  copyrights  (1796-1802,  1811-57),  and  cor- 
respondence and  other  records  of  the  North  Carolina  Lumber 
Company  of  Tillery,  N.  C." 

Construction  work  has  begun  on  the  new  state  building,  to 
cost  over  $500,000,  of  which  the  Historical  Commission  is  to 
occupy  the  entire  first  floor  and  one-half  of  the  basement  floor. 
In  these  specially  designed  quarters  the  Commission  will  have 
a  number  of  display  rooms  of  varying  sizes  for  the  Hall  of 
History,  a  large  search  room,  stacks  several  times  the  size  of 
the  present  ones,  and  more  adequate  offices. 

On  October  19  in  Winston-Salem  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  was  held  and  the  Society's 
new  Hall  of  History  was  opened.  This  building  cost  more  than 
$30,000  and  was  erected  as  a  Public  Works  Administration 
project. 

The  Southern  Political  Science  Association  held  its   tenth 
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annual  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  November  5  and  6. 
Among  those  participating  in  the  program  were  Professors 
E.  J.  Woodhouse,  W.  W.  Pierson,  Paul  W.  Wager,  and  Keener 
C.  Frazer  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Professors 
R.  Taylor  Cole  and  Robert  S.  Rankin  of  Duke  University. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina  was  held  at  the 
Woman's  Club  in  Raleigh,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December 
2-3.  On  Thursday  evening,  after  the  invocation  by  Rev. 
Forrest  C.  Feezor  of  Raleigh,  Dr.  William  T.  Laprade  of  Duke 
University,  president  of  the  Association,  delivered  the  presi- 
dential address,  "The  Personal  and  the  Popular  in  the  Study  of 
History,"  and  Mr.  LeGette  Blythe,  literary  editor  of  The  Char- 
lotte Observer,  read  a  paper,  "Who  Was  Peter  Stuart  Ney?" 
A  reception  to  members  and  guests  of  the  Association,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Folk-Lore  Society  was  then  held.  At  the  Friday  morning  ses- 
sion papers  or  talks  were  presented  as  follows:  "North  Caro- 
lina in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Ray 
Newsome  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  "Some  Poems 
of  the  Coast  Land,"  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Howell  of  Wilmington; 
and  "North  Carolina  Books  and  Authors  of  the  Year,"  by  Miss 
Nell  Battle  Lewis  of  Raleigh.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  Raleigh, 
president;  Dr.  B.  B.  Kendrick,  Greensboro,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  Chapel  Hill,  second  vice-president; 
Mr.  Fred  H.  May,  Lenoir,  third  vice-president;  Dr.  C.  C.  Crit- 
tenden, Raleigh,  secretary.  The  final  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School  Auditorium 
on  Friday  night.  Mr.  Burnham  S.  Colburn  of  Biltmore  Forest 
announced  the  Mayflower  Cup  award  for  1937  and  presented 
a  replica  to  the  winner,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, whose  book,  The  Development  of  Modern  Medicine, 
had  been  adjudged  the  best  original  work  by  a  resident  North 
Carolinian  during  the  year  ending  August  31.  President  La- 
prade then  introduced  Dr.  Dumas  Malone,  director  of  the 
Harvard  University  Press,  whose  address,  "Varieties  of  Amer- 
ican Greatness,"  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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The  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
Lore  Society  was  held  at  the  Woman's  Club  in  Raleigh,  Friday 
afternoon,  December  3.  Dr.  George  P.  Wilson  of  Greensboro 
delivered  the  presidential  address  and  papers  were  presented 
as  follows:  "The  Gullah,"  by  Mr.  Mason  Crum,  Durham;  "A 
Manuscript  of  Old  Songs,"  by  Dr.  W.  Amos  Abrams,  Boone; 
"A  Brief  History  of  the  Society,"  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Brown,  Durham. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Mint  Museum,  Charlotte,  on  December  4.  After  a 
brief  address  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Katherine  Pendleton  Ar- 
rington,  Mr.  Richard  Lahey,  director  of  the  Corcoran  School 
of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  a  lecture,  "The  Artist's  Point 
of  View."  An  exhibition  of  American  oil  paintings,  assembled 
through  the  courtesy  of  Grand  Central  Galleries,  New  York, 
was  opened. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  Historical  Records  Sur- 
vey is  continuing  its  listing  of  county  archives  and  its  catalog- 
ing of  manuscript  collections.  Inventories  of  the  records  of 
more  than  sixty  counties  have  been  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
the  early  release  of  the  first  volume  of  these  inventories,  cover- 
ing the  records  of  twenty-four  counties,  is  expected.  This  vol- 
ume is  being  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

The  youths  of  a  National  Youth  Administration  project, 
working  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Corbitt,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  have 
continued  rechecking  the  marriage  bonds  in  the  archives  of  the 
Commission  and  indexing  John  W.  Moore,  compiler,  Roster  of 
North  Carolina  Troops  in  the  War  between  the  States.  They 
have  indexed  619  pages  of  the  Roster.  To  date  500  boxes  of 
marriage  bonds  have  been  rechecked  and  abstracts  of  121  boxes 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  typed  indexes  are  prepared.  It  will  require 
several  more  months  to  complete  this  project.  Approximately 
$285.00  has  been  spent  during  the  last  three  months. 

The  Survey  of  Federal  Archives,  a  state  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration project  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Emily 
Bridgers,  is  continuing  the  preparation  of  the  Guide  to  the 
Federal  Archives  in  North  Carolina. 
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GEORGE  EDMUND  BADGER  AND  THE 
COMPROMISE  OF  1850 

By  Lawrence  Foushee  London 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  journal*  the  work  of  George 
Edmund  Badger  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  discussed  for 
the  years  1846  to  1849.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  examine  his  activities  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  in  American  history — the  Com- 
promise of  1850.  While  it  will  be  shown  what  influence  Badg- 
er exerted  upon  the  framing  and  passage  of  the  several  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  this  article  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  views  and  ideas  which  he  expressed  in  his  speeches 
on  those  measures. 

The  term  for  which  Badger  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1846  expired  on  March  4,  1849.  He  was,  therefore,  to 
come  up  for  re-election  when  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  convened  in  November  1848.  Badger  was  none  too 
optimistic  as  to  his  chances  of  re-election,  for  he  had  made 
many  bitter  enemies  as  a  result  of  his  course  in  the  Senate. 
He  had  become  unpopular  with  the  state  rights  wing  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  considered  unsafe  on  the  slavery  question 
by  many  slaveholders.  In  consequence  of  his  stand  on  the 
slavery  issue  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  several  Whigs  came 
out  in  opposition  to  him.  Writing  of  his  chances  for  re-elec- 
tion Badger  said:  "My  re-election  is  very  doubtful — the 
chances  are  against  it."1  William  H.  Washington,  writing 
from  Raleigh,  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  political 
situation. 


*  See  Volume  XV,  No.   1,    (January,   1938). 

1.  G.    E.   Badger  to   J.    J.    Crittenden,    Oct.    12,    1848,    typescript    N.    C.    Letters   from   the 
Crittenden   Papers   in   the  archives   of   the   North   Carolina    Historical   Commission,    Raleigh. 
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Clingman  and  Barringer  have  both  put  in  against  Badger  for  Senator. 
Stanly,  Rayner,  Graham,  Morehead  and  William  B.  Shepard  are  also  in  the 
field — I  do  not  think  Badger  can  be  re-elected  as  these  Whigs  have  determined 
to  vote  against  him  on  account  of  the  vote  he  gave  on  the  Compromise 
Bill2 — It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  at  present  who  can  be  elected,  but  I  think 
Shepard  stands  the  best  chance  of  any  of  the  aspirants.3 

Washington,  however,  underestimated  Badger's  influence  and 
strength  with  his  party,  particularly  with  the  Whig  leaders. 
Thomas  L.  Clingman  and  William  B.  Shepard,  both  state  rights 
Whigs,  were  the  only  outstanding  leaders  in  the  party  who 
actively  opposed  Badger's  candidacy  for  re-election.  Such 
federal  Whigs  as  Edward  Stanly,  John  M.  Morehead,  and 
William  A.  Graham  would  back  him  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  race.  They  were  thoroughly  in  accord  with  him  on 
most  of  the  important  issues  of  the  day. 

In  the  state  elections,  held  in  August  1848,  about  an  equal 
number  of  Democrats  and  Whigs  were  elected  to  both  houses 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  deadlock  between  the  parties 
in  the  legislature  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  Badger's  re-election, 
for  the  Democrats,  almost  to  a  man,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  him. 

The  Whig  caucus,  after  no  little  dissension  in  its  ranks, 
chose  Badger  as  its  candidate.  On  December  12,  1848,  the 
General  Assembly  took  up  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  Badger,  along  with  several  other  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, was  nominated  to  succeed  himself.  On  the  first  joint 
ballot  of  the  legislature  Badger  failed  of  election  by  only  one 
vote.4  All  the  Whigs  of  the  General  Assembly  voted  for  him 
except  William  B.  Shepard,  of  Pasquotank  County,  Atkin,  of 
Buncombe,  and  Farmer,  of  Henderson.  Shepard  had  voted  for 
Rayner,  while  Atkin  and  Farmer  had  voted  for  Clingman.5  It 
was  not  until  December  20,  after  the  legislature  had  taken 
five  ballots,  that  Badger  received  the  necessary  majority  for 
election.  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  who  had  steadily  gained 
strength  since  the  first  ballot,  was  his  nearest  rival.6    Badger 

2.  The    Compromise    Bill    here    referred    to    was    the    Clayton    Compromise    Bill    passed    by 
Congress    in    July,    1848. 

3.  W.    H.    Washington    to    J.    W.    Bryan,    Nov.    26,    1848,    Bryan    Papers,    Library   of    the 
University  of   North   Carolina,   Chapel    Hill. 

4.  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  session  of  1848-1849,  pp.  90,  475-477. 
6.  Fayetteville  Observer,  Dec.  19,   1848. 

6.  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  session  of  1848-1849,  pp.  125-128, 
524-525. 
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had  had  a  very  close  race,  for  a  good  many  Democrats  had 
voted  for  Clingman  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
defeat  Badger.  They  preferred  Clingman  since  he  was  more 
in  accord  with  their  doctrine  of  state  rights. 

The  senatorial  election  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
held  in  the  State  in  many  years.  It  stirred  up  a  veritable 
political  storm  among  the  newspapers  and  politicians.  Badg- 
er's views  on  slavery  and  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the 
territories,  as  expressed  in  some  of  his  recent  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  accounted  for  more  opposition  to  him  than  any  other 
single  issue.  There  were  the  customary  accusations  of  under- 
handed politics  in  connection  with  Badger's  victory,  but  noth- 
ing improper  could  be  proved  against  him  or  his  friends. 

Many  problems  of  far-reaching  importance  pressed  for  solu- 
tion when,  on  December  3,  1849,  Badger  began  his  second 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  nation  was  looking 
to  this  first  session  of  the  thirty-first  Congress  for  a  solution 
of  the  perplexing  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  presented  difficulties  which  required 
immediate  attention.  In  September  California  had  organized 
a  state  government  under  a  constitution  which  prohibited 
slavery.  The  complications  growing  out  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  that  state  had  made  it  imperative  that  a  stable  govern- 
ment be  promptly  established.  In  his  annual  message  Presi- 
dent Taylor  urged  Congress  not  to  act  hastily  on  these  prob- 
lems and  to  avoid,  for  the  present,  sectional  topics.7 

The  creation  of  the  territorial  governments  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  could  not  be  discussed  without  precipitating 
a  sectional  debate  on  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
Everyone  realized,  however,  that  since  they  would  eventually 
become  states  the  question  had  to  be  settled.  In  line  with  this 
thought  Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  a  resolution, 
on  December  27,  1849:  "That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  at 
this  session  to  establish  suitable  territorial  governments  for 
California,  for  Deseret,8  and  for  New  Mexico."9  His  resolu- 
tion was  not  acted  upon  for  some  time;  however,  the  Senate 
was  discussing  other  plans  for  solving  this  problem. 

7.  Congressional  Globe,  31  Cong.  1  sess.,  p.  71. 

8.  Deseret  was  the  old  name  for  the  present  state  of  Utah. 

9.  Congressional  Globe,   31  Cong.   1  sess.,   p.   87. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  venerable  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  on 
January  29,  1850,  proposed  eight  resolutions  for  a  compromise 
settlement  of  the  controversies  arising  out  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  They  were:  (1)  that  California  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  union  with  no  restriction  by  Congress  in  regard 
to  the  exclusion  or  prohibition  of  slavery;  (2)  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mexican  cession  should  be  organized  into  terri- 
tories with  no  restriction  as  to  slavery;  (3)  that  the  boundary 
dispute  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas  should  be  settled; 
(4)  that  the  federal  government  should  assume  that  part  of 
the  public  debt  of  Texas  which  had  been  contracted  prior  to 
annexation,  on  condition  that  Texas  would  relinquish  its 
claims  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico;  (5)  that  slavery  should 
not  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the 
consent  of  Maryland  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  District,  and 
without  compensation;  (6)  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  (7)  that  Congress 
should  enact  a  more  effectual  fugitive  slave  law;  (8)  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  states.10  It  was  almost  a  month,  however,  before 
the  Senate  took  any  action  on  these  resolutions. 

On  February  13,  the  Senate  received  a  message  from  the 
President  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  California, 
upon  which  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  moved  that  the  mes- 
sage and  accompanying  papers  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  territories.11  The  next  day  Senator  Benton  moved  to  amend 
Douglas's  motion  by  adding  the  following:  "  'With  the  in- 
struction to  report  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
California  unconnected  with  any  other  subject.'  "12  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  Badger  spoke  in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  He 
declared  that  it  presented  difficulties  which  would  prevent 
him  voting  for  it,  and  that  if  they  were  not  removed  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  would  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  admission 
of  California  at  a  future  date.  He  disavowed  all  responsibility 
for  the  great  difficulty  now  surrounding  the  slavery  question 
which  was  then  dangerously  "shaking  this  Union  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other."     He  reminded  the  Senate  that  the 

10.  Congressional   Globe,    31    Cong.,    1    sess.,    pp.    246-247. 

11.  Ibid.,   p.    855. 

12.  Ibid.,   p.    369. 
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country  would  not  now  be  faced  with  this  agitating  question 
if  his  amendment  to  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  striking  out  all 
acquisition  of  territory,  had  been  adopted.  Badger  was  op- 
posed to  the  admission  because  its  application  came  to  Con- 
gress "under  circumstances  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  country."  In  the  cases  of  those  states  previously  admitted 
into  the  union,  they  had  first  established  regular  territorial 
governments  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  later  formed 
their  constitutions,  and  then  applied  for  admission.  The  per- 
sons acting  for  California  did  not  have  the  legal  right  to  apply 
for  admission  into  the  union  as  a  state  since  California  had  not 
been  organized  as  a  territory  by  act  of  Congress.13  This  was  a 
nice  distinction,  but  to  Badger  it  was  one  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  only  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia could  have  established  a  state  government,  without  the 
action  of  Congress,  was  by  revolting  against  their  sovereign, 
the  United  States.  But,  said  he,  with  more  indignation,  they 
had  not  even  reverted  to  this  right  of  revolution.  "They 
came  here,  having  formed  a  constitution  which  they  say  em- 
bodies the  public  will  of  California  and  asks  that  as  a  State, 
they  may  be  admitted  into  this  Union."14  Strongly  believing 
in  the  value  of  precedents  for  fundamental  acts,  Badger  was 
highly  indignant  at  this  unprecedented  procedure. 

These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  which  he  saw  in  the 
admission  of  California;  however,  they  were  not  "insuperable." 
He  would  vote  for  the  admission  of  California  if  it  could  be 
proved  to  him  that  the  interest  of  the  country  would  be 
served;  the  discordant  elements  in  the  nation  composed;  and 
practical  advantages  secured.  After  some  further  discussion 
of  the  question  by  Senators  Foote,  Webster,  Hale,  and  others, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  postpone  its  consideration.15 

On  February  25,  Foote  moved  that  the  resolution,  which 
he  had  introduced  on  December  27,  1849,  be  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  it  to  a  special  committee  of  thirteen — six 
of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  slave  states  and  six  from 
the  free  states,  and  one  to  be  selected  by  these  twelve.    This 


13.  Congressional   Globe,    31    Cong.    1    sess.,    pp.    373-374. 

14.  Ibid.,   p.   874. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.   374-375. 
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committee  was  to  be  instructed  to  take  upon  itself  the  duty 
of  "endeavoring  to  procure  a  compromise  embracing  all  the 
questions  now  arising  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery."  Foote 
recommended  that  the  committee  of  thirteen  should  take  up 
Clay's  resolutions  and  other  plans  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
solving  the  problem  of  slavery  in  the  territories.16  Badger 
stated  that  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposition  submit- 
ted by  Foote,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  see  what  injuries  could 
arise  from  it,  pointing  out  that  such  action  was  ordinary 
parliamentary  procedure  and  would  in  no  way  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  in  reference  to  the  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  select  committee.  He  thought  that  advantage  would 
result  from  referring  this  important  matter  to  a  committee 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country.17  A  long  discussion  en- 
sued on  this  question  which  was  not  finally  decided  until  the 
latter  part  of  April. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Senate  continued  the  debate  on  Clay's 
resolutions.  Clay  himself  made  a  speech  on  February  6,  in 
advocacy  of  them.  On  March  4,  John  C.  Calhoun  spoke 
against  them,  while  Webster  on  March  7,  made  his  famous 
speech  in  favor  of  them.  Badger  and  his  colleague,  Mangum, 
had  a  considerable  influence  upon  Webster's  determination  to 
support  the  resolutions.  An  observer  of  these  interesting 
events  in  Washington  wrote,  in  18  52,  of  the  debates  on  Clay's 
proposed  compromise  measures: 

Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  violent  dissolution  of  Con- 
gress and  a  speedy  disruption  of  the  Union.  Henry  Clay  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  breach,  but  he  was  powerless  without  some  efficient  aid  from 
the  North.  The  leading  Southern  Whigs,  such  as  Mangum,  Badger,  and 
Dawson,  rallied  upon  Mr.  Webster,  seized  upon  him,  stuck  to  him,  and 
brought  him  up  finally  to  the  mark.  His  speech  of  the  seventh  of  March 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  compromise  movement,  and  the  whole  country 
felt  that  the  danger  was  substantially  passed.  But  it  is  notorious  that,  in 
the  proceedings  upon  the  committee  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Webster  wavered 
again,  voting  this  way  and  that  way,  and  was  only  held  to  his  place  by 
the  unceasing  vigilance  of  Messrs.  Mangum  and  Badger.18 

It  seems  from  the  foregoing  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  Badger 
was  quite  definitely  in  favor  of  Clay's  proposals  of  com- 
promise. 

16.  Congressional  Globe,   31   Cong.   1   sess.,   pp.    417-418. 

17.  Ibid.,    p.    420. 

18.  New    York   Herald,   April   13,    1852. 
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During  the  debates  on  Clay's  resolutions  Senator  Seward 
added  fuel  to  the  mounting  flames  of  oratory  by  presenting  a 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  Bloomfield  and  Hamilton, 
New  York,  "praying  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury"  be  secured 
to  fugitive  slaves.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  strongly  objected  to 
the  reception  of  the  petition,  saying  that  it  was  not  pertinent 
to  the  questions  under  discussion.  In  reply,  Badger  stated  that 
he  was  sorry  that  Pratt  took  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  he 
thought  the  petition  was  "perfectly  germane  and  proper,  as 
the  subject  matter  to  which  it  refers  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate." The  people  of  the  country,  declared  he,  should  have  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions  upon  a  question  before  Congress 
such  as  the  present  fugitive  slave  bill.  Describing  the  situa- 
tion accurately,  he  said:  "It  seems  to  me  gentlemen  are  run- 
ning away  with  the  subject,  and  for  misled  objects."19  Pratt 
had  said  that  he  wished  to  have  the  petition  rejected  in  order 
to  prevent  excitement.  Badger  answered  that  the  very  course 
persisted  in  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  only  tend 
to  increase  the  excitement,  and  "will  but  tend  to  produce  the 
very  results  he  desires  to  avoid."  Although  Badger  was  op- 
posed to  the  content  of  the  petition,  he  favored  its  reception.20 
The  Senate  later  voted  to  receive  the  petition.  The  stand  which 
Badger  took  on  this  question  was  bold  and  fearless  for  a 
southerner  during  those  agitated  days.  His  opinions  on  this 
subject  conflicted  with  those  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents. 
As  a  result,  he  incurred  much  unpopularity  which,  however, 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  worry  him.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Badger  nearly  always  spoke  his  thoughts  on  any  question,  not 
seeming  to  care  what  the  consequences  of  such  action  might 
be.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Badger  was  hostile 
or  unsympathetic  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  merely 
desired  that  southerners  be  moderate  and  reasonable  in  their 
discussions  of  topics  relating  to  that  subject. 

On  March  18  and  19,  Badger  made  a  long  and  able  speech 
on  Clay's  resolutions.  He  presented  an  exhaustive  but  rather 
tedious  justification  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  first  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  whether  or  not  slavery  be  consid- 


19.  Congressional  Globe,   31    Cong.    1    sess.,    pp.    524-526. 

20.  Congressional  Globe,   31   Cong.    1   sess.,   pp.   524-525. 
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ered  an  evil,  it  was  not  a  sin.  "It  is  not  in  itself  a  violation  of 
the  Divine  Law."  He  pointed  out  that  slavery  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  cited  a  passage  from 
Leviticus  indicating  the  Divine  approval  of  slavery.  He  also 
quoted  passages  from  the  New  Testament  which  illustrated 
Saint  Paul's  sanction  of  the  institution,  adding  that  there  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  a  single  word  of  con- 
demnation of  slavery.21 

Turning  now  to  one  of  the  resolutions,  Badger  declared  that 
the  South  had  a  right  to  ask  of  the  North  "an  effectual  bill 
for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves."  Such  a  measure,  said  he, 
"must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  pacification  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South."  Without  a  law  of  this 
nature,  every  attempt  to  settle  the  question  would  be  entirely 
futile.  "This  is  a  claim  of  right;  this  is  a  demand  founded  upon 
the  Constitution."  If  there  was  anything  in  the  Constitution 
which  was  free  from  doubt  or  dispute,  it  was  that  slaveholders 
were  guaranteed  the  right,  by  that  instrument,  to  have  their 
fugitives  restored  to  them.22  He  pointed  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  attempted  to  show  how  such  a  measure  was  entirely  con- 
sistent with  that  instrument.  It  was  the  duty  of  Congress, 
therefore,  to  put  into  effect  those  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  enacting  suitable  laws.  If  the  citizens  of  the  North 
felt  that  it  was  wrong  in  itself  voluntarily  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  slave,  "yet  as  honest  men  and  good  citizens,"  they 
would  necessarily  feel  themselves  bound  to  obey  a  law  of  their 
country.  "The  principles,"  said  he,  "of  the  Senator23  of  New 
York  render  it  impossible  to  count  upon  the  execution  of  any 
law."  If  a  judge  on  the  bench  thought  that  such  a  law  was 
wrong,  he  should  nevertheless  enforce  it  or  resign  his  office.  But 
according  to  the  views  of  Senator  Seward,  the  judge  "might 
continue  to  hold  the  office  and  appeal  from  the  law  of  the  land 
to  the  law  of  God,"  and  still  claim  to  be  a  loyal  citizen.  He 
held  that  such  principles  destroyed  "the  foundations  of  all 
law  and  justice."24    Thus,  Badger  ridiculed  Seward's  doctrine 


21.  Badger,    G.    E.,    Speech     .     .     .     on  the   Slavery   Question,    pp    3-4. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.   7. 

23.  The   senator   here   referred   to   was   W.    H.    Seward. 

24.  Badger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-9,  11. 
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of  a  "higher  law."  He  concluded  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
by  saying:  "It  seems  to  me  that,  upon  every  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  measure  should  meet  with  the  decided  approbation 
of  all  friends  of  the  Constitution."25  Badger's  attitude  on  this 
question  was  quite  orthodox,  from  the  slaveholder's  point  of 
view,  and  pleased  his  friends  in  the  South.  It  gave  his  sup- 
porters in  North  Carolina  good  material  with  which  to  com- 
bat his  enemies. 

Concerning  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  Badger 
said:  "In  the  first  place,  I  will  remark  that  my  own  view  with 
regard  to  the  proper  manner  in  arranging  this  difficulty  is, 
and  has  all  along  been  that  we  should  adopt  and  carry  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  the  Missouri  compromise  line."26  He  liked  this 
solution  because  it  was  an  old  one,  which  had  "heretofore  been 
adopted  with  practical  results  of  peace  and  quiet  to  the  coun- 
try." Badger  preferred  this  plan  also  because  he  thought  the 
nation  was  too  large.  He  had  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  Mexico,  because  of  the  acquisition  of  territory 
"and  for  no  other  reason."  "I  should  delight,"  declared  he, 
"in  seeing  that  Missouri  compromise  line  applied,  because  I 
believe  it  would  close  the  account  of  acquisition  of  territory 
on  the  part  of  our  government  forever."27  Badger  felt  very 
strongly  on  the  question  of  the  United  States  acquiring  new 
territory.    He  was  to  have  more  to  say  on  this  point  later. 

In  regard  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  it  seemed  to  him,  from 
what  had  been  said  by  several  senators,  particularly  Webster, 
"we  ought  to  be  able  to  unite  upon  a  proposition  to  drop  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  altogether."  He  believed  that  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  power  to  apply  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  the 
newly  acquired  territory  and  to  all  the  territories  possessed  by 
the  United  States;  that  Congress  had  "entire  power  and  juris- 
diction" over  them;  that  it  could  "dispose  of  their  institutions" 
as  it  thought  right;  and  that  it  could  "let  in  and  shut  out  just 
whom  and  just  what"  it  pleased.28  Although  he  admitted  the 
right  of  Congress  to  adopt  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  he  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  it,  declaring  that  "the  application  of  the  proviso 

25.  Ibid.,    p.    11. 

26.  Ibid.,    p.    13. 

27.  hoc.   cit. 

28.  Badger,  op.  cit.,  p.  IS. 
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to  these  Territories  will  be  considered  as  a  wanton  violation  of 
the  feelings  of  the  South,  an  insulting  exercise  of  power  which 
would  be  deeply  resented  by  the  people  of  the  slave  states."29 

Badger  pointed  out  that  at  least  two  southern  states  had 
pledged  through  their  legislatures  some  mode  of  resistance  to 
the  Proviso,  if  it  were  adopted.  If  the  Nashville  convention, 
which  had  been  called  to  meet  in  June,  should  assemble  with 
matters  relating  to  slavery  in  their  present  state,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  most  alarming.  He  prophesied  that  if  a  bill 
including  the  Wilmot  Proviso  were  adopted  and  an  effectual 
fugitive  slave  law  were  not  passed  before  the  Nashville  con- 
vention met,  the  union  would  be  from  ''that  day  dissolved." 
He  did  not  think  that  the  union  would  be  dissolved  immed- 
iately, "but  the  meeting  of  that  convention  will  be  to  our 
institutions,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  'the  beginning  of 
the  end.'  "  The  convention  would  be  the  first  step  in  a  course 
of  events  in  the  North  and  the  South  which  would  result  in 
"convulsing  us  so  far  that  the  ills  to  which  we  fly  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  exceed  those  we  bear;  and  thus  will  put  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  the  necessity,  the  painful,  hard  neces- 
sity, of  a  dissolution,  a  final  separation."30  In  his  opinion  the 
Nashville  convention  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  organization  of  the  "southern  States."31 

Respecting  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  union 
Badger  declared:  "that  no  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  this 
Union.  I  distinctly  admit  that  the  Constitution,  looking  to 
perpetuity,  makes  no  provision,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
separation  of  its  parts."32  He  maintained,  however,  that  from 
the  nature  of  American  institutions  the  states  could  not  be 
kept  in  the  union  by  force.  The  most  powerful  section  of  the 
country  might  conquer  the  weaker,  but  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, "the  States  are  not  in  union,  the  constitutional  con- 
nexion is  not  restored."33 

If  ever  the  unhappy  hour  should  arrive  when  American  blood  is  shed 
in  a  contest  between  the  States,  some  desiring  to  secede,  and  the  others 
endeavoring  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  remain  in  the  Union — 

29.  Ibid.,   p.    14. 

30.  Badger,   op.    cit.,    p.    15. 

31.  hoc.   cit. 

32.  Ibid.,    p.    16. 

33.  hoc.    cit. 
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whenever  that  hour  comes,  our  connexion  is  immediately  broken  to  all 
beneficial  purposes  for  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  the  country.34 

He  did  not  think  that  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  would 
furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  state  would  not  concur  in  such  a 
procedure. 

In  bringing  his  speech  to  a  conclusion,  Badger  stated  that 
if  an  effectual  fugitive  slave  law  were  passed  and  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  dropped,  he  would  be  glad  to  deal  with  every  question 
now  before  the  Senate  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  If  this  were 
done  he  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  his  objections  to  the 
admission  of  California,  and  would  be  willing  to  see  the  slave 
trade  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.35 

On  the  whole  Badger's  speech  was  well  received  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  South,  and  by  some  of  the  North  as  well.  The 
Raleigh  Register  declared  that  the  best  commentary  on  the 
speech  was  the  fact  that  Roger  Sherman,  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  denounced  it  teso  rabidly."  It  must  cause 
all  those,  who  have  been  charging  Badger  with  unfaithfulness 
to  the  South,  to  blush  with  shame.  They  may  some  day  learn, 
said  the  editor,  that  "caution  and  moderation  are  more  effec- 
tive in  a  crisis  than  the  wrath  and  bigotry  of  zealots.''36  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  wrote: 
"  'Mr.  Badger,  distinguished  for  his  legal  acquirements,  and  his 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment,  has  been  entertaining  us  for 
the  last  two  days  on  the  slavery  question.  .  .  .  His  whole 
speech  was  marked  with  clearness  of  argument,  sound  sense, 
and  good  discretion.'  "37  Even  a  paper  from  the  deep  South 
was  complimentary.  The  Selma  Reporter,  printed  in  Alabama, 
declared:  "  'This  distinguished  Senator  from  the  North  State, 
has  delivered  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  session  upon  the 
slavery  question.'  "38  Badger's  speech  was  well  argued,  illus- 
trating a  clear  insight,  on  his  part,  into  the  agitating  problems 
of  the  day.  Certain  sections  of  it  showed  the  strong  influence 
of  Daniel  Webster. 

On  April  18,  Foote's  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment 


34.  Loc.    cit. 

85.  Badger,  op.  cit.,  pp.   17-18. 

36.  Raleigh  Register,  March  27,   1850. 

37.  Reprinted   in   the   Raleigh   Register,   March    30,    1850. 

38.  Reprinted  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  April  27,   1850. 
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of  a  committee  of  thirteen  which  should  adjust  all  questions 
arising  out  of  the  slavery  problem,  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  next  day  the  committee  was  elected,  and  Henry  Clay  was 
made  its  chairman.39  On  May  8  the  committee  reported  three 
compromise  measures:  (1)  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
free  state,  the  establishment  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  with  no  restrictions  in  respect  to  slavery,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  Texas  and  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  it  for  loss  of  territory;  (2)  a  more  stringent 
fugitive  slave  law;  and  (3)  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.40  The  first  of  these  measures  came 
to  be  known  as  the  ''omnibus  bill"  because  of  the  variety  of 
subjects  contained  in  it.  The  Senate  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
serious  consideration  of  these  proposed  bills  which,  it  was  de- 
voutly hoped,  would  bring  peace  and  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union. 

On  June  15,  Soule,  of  Louisiana,  moved  to  amend  the 
"omnibus  bill"  by  inserting  after  the  word,  Utah,  the  follow- 
ing: "  'and  when  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion  of  the 
same,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  their  admission.'  "  He  also  moved  to 
insert  the  same  after  the  words,  New  Mexico.41  Badger  an- 
nounced that  he  would  vote  "very  cheerfully"  for  Soule's 
amendment,  and  that  he  regarded  it  "as  sound  and  proper." 
The  United  States  was  under  obligation  to  Mexico  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  to  admit  at  some  time  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  into  the  union;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
proper  that  Congress  should  state  in  what  manner  and  form 
it  should  be  done.  The  passage  of  this  amendment  was  merely 
declaring  what  was  then  the  settled  opinion  of  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress;  viz.,  "that  the 
question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in  a  State  is  a  question  proper 
to  be  decided  by  the  State  when  its  Constitution  is  formed, 
and  when  it  is  about  being  admitted  into  the  Union."42  He 
thought  that  the  inclusion  of  the  amendment  would  "at  once 

39.  Congressional    Globe,    31    Cong.    1    sess.,    pp.    774,    780. 

40.  Ibid.,    pp.   944-948. 

41.  Congressional  Globe,   31    Cong.    1   sess.,   pp.    902. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  904. 
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restore  harmony,  and  those  feelings  of  amity  throughout  the 
country  which  was  so  desirable."  After  some  further  discus- 
sion the  Senate  adopted  Soule's  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  12.43 

By  July  30,  the  discussion  of  Clay's  "omnibus  bill"  had  al- 
most ceased,  and  the  Senate  was  now  turning  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  measure.  The  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Texas  boundary,  the  admission  of  California,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  were  struck  out  on 
July  30  and  31,  leaving  only  that  part  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  territory  of  Utah.  It  was  passed  under  a  new 
title  on  August  1.  On  the  same  day  Douglas  moved  to  call 
up  for  consideration  his  bill,  introduced  on  March  25,  for  the 
admission  of  California.44  Senator  Foote  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  it  which  described  the  boundaries  of  California,  and 
provided  that  the  residue  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Cali- 
fornia should  be  relinquished  and  erected  into  a  new  territory 
to  be  known  as  Colorado.45 

The  next  day,  when  Foote's  amendment  was  called  up  for  a 
vote,  Badger  announced  that  he  intended  to  vote  contrary  to 
his  "individual  wishes  and  opinions,"  and  he  wanted  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  why  he  voted  as  he  did.  If  California 
were  admitted  at  all,  he  thought  it  should  be  taken  into  the 
union  with  the  entire  boundary  claimed  by  it.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  free  state  on  the  Pacific  without  "compromise  or  com- 
pensation," it  was  better  to  have  one  than  two  free  states.  As 
for  himself,  he  did  not  want  to  see  any  more  states  admitted 
into  the  union,  either  free  or  slave,  and  he  regarded  it  as  "a 
calamity"  that  it  was  ever  necessary  to  admit  new  states.  Ex- 
panding on  this  thought,  he  said :  "I  think  the  value  of  a  place 
in  this  Union  is  in  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  states  that 
compose  it,  .  .  .  and,  if  my  own  wishes  could  prevail, 
there  should  never  be  another  State  added  to  it  from  this  day 
forth  to  the  end  of  time."46  Although  he  would  like  to  see 
the  number  of  states  ''fixed  for  present  and  forever,"  he  was 
a  "practical  man"  and  realized  that  this  could  not  be.  The 
Southern  senators  and  representatives  felt  that  if  California 

43.  Ibid.,  pp.  904,  911. 

44.  Journals  of  the  Senate,   31    Cong.    1    sess.,    pp.    234,    517. 

45.  Congressional  Globe,   31   Cong.    1    sess.,   p.    1485. 

46.  Badger,   G.    E.,   Speech     .     .     .     on   the    Territorial   Question,    p.    1. 
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were  to  come  into  the  union  by  a  separate  bill,  its  admission 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  South  if  that  territory  came 
in  "shorn  of  her  vast  size  and  present  dimension."  If  it  be 
true  that  the  South  would  be  more  content  with  this  measure, 
he  did  not  value  his  own  opinion  so  highly  as  to  refuse  to  vote 
for  Foote's  amendment.47 

Turning  now  to  the  problem  of  slavery,  he  declared  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  person  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment to  allow  the  diffusion  of  slave  population  wherever  cli- 
mate and  soil  would  permit  it  to  be  used.  To  take  steps 
looking  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  union  because  Southern- 
ers were  not  permitted  to  carry  their  slaves  into  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Slav- 
ery in  general  was  an  evil,  but  a  necessary  one.  In  his  opinion 
there  were  not  three  million  Africans  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  who  were  in  as  good  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
condition  as  the  three  million  who  lived  in  the  United  States. 
No  intelligent  man  who  understood  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  America  believed  that  they  would  be  benefitted  by  emanci- 
pation. He  considered  that  any  unwise  tampering  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  a  proof  of  ignorance  and  a  lack  of 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.48  In  his  views  on 
slavery  Badger  was  quite  conservative,  but  the  ideas  he  ex- 
pressed on  the  nature  of  the  union  must  have  horrified  his  state 
rights  friends  o'f  the  South. 

Concerning  the  present  dangers  to  the  union,  Badger  de- 
clared that  while  many  Northern  men  had  refused  to  yield 
anything  to  the  South,  and  had  acted  in  an  objectional  manner 
towards  that  section,  he  did  not  think  their  conduct  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  any  action  jeopardizing  the  safety 
of  the  union.  When  he  referred  to  "the  dissolution  of  this 
Union"  he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  talking  about  dissolv- 
ing a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  house. 

I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  question  of  dissolving  a  'confederacy,'  as  this 
Union  is  so  often  emphatically  called  upon  this  floor;  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  Union  as  a  confederacy,  a  league.  From  the  day  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  it  became  a  union  of  government — The 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

48.  Badger,    Speech     .     .     .     on    the    Territorial    Question,    pp.    3-5. 
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Constitution  is  a  constitution  of  Government,  and  not  a  Confederacy  in 
proper  and  just  sense  of  that  term.49 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  did  not  refer  to  itself 
"as  articles  of  a  league  between  the  States,  but  as  a  Constitu- 
tion established  by  the  people."  The  union  was  national,  per- 
fected by  the  Constitution  into  "a  national  Government." 
When  he  spoke  of  the  causes  which  would  justify  a  movement 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  he  considered  himself  "bound 
to  make  out  a  case  which  would  justify  my  resistance  to  the 
State  Government  under  which  I  live."50  These  statements 
are  the  most  definite  ones  Badger  ever  made  in  regard  to  his 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  union.  They  clearly  indicate  that 
he  was  a  wholehearted  nationalist  of  the  Federalist  school; 
Webster  himself  was  not  more  so.  Opinions  like  these  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  Southerners.  The  South- 
ern Press,  printed  in  Washington  City  wrote  of  this  speech: 

We  have  never  listened  to  any  man  on  any  occasion,  with  such  surprise 
and  mortification — He  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  abject  submission  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  most  absolute  and  unconditional  terms. 
He  insisted  that  no  circumstances,  no  event,  no  aggression,  would  justify, 
excuse,  or  even  palliate,  the  adoption  of  any  measure  having  the  slightest 
tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Such  sentiments  as  these,  although  uttered 
in  the  Senate,  and  by  day-light,  would  better  become  the  kitchen  of  a 
Russian  noble,  and  would  be  no  honor  to  that.51 

Although  this  was  unusually  harsh  criticism  representing  ex- 
treme Southern  opinion,  the  majority  of  state  rights  advocates 
were  almost  as  antagonistic  towards  Badger's  conception  of 
the  union. 

On  August  5,  Senator  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a 
new  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  the  northern  and  western  boun- 
daries of  Texas.52  Badger,  on  August  8,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  immediate  consideration  and  disposal  of  this  bill.  He 
urged  the  postponement  of  the  California  measure  until  the 
Texas  question  was  settled,  arguing  that  the  friends  of  Cali- 
fornia had  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  could  pass  that  bill 
at  any  time.  They  should,  therefore,  yield  to  those  who  de- 
sired action  on  the  Texan  boundary  measure.     If  they  per- 


49.  Badger,    Speech     .     .     .     on    the    Territorial    Question,    p.    3. 
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51.  Reprinted    in    the    Raleigh    Register,    August    10,    1850. 
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sisted  in  giving  precedence  to  the  California  bill,  "California 
will  not  get  in  as  soon  as  gentlemen  may  think."  He  would 
dislike  to  resort  to  parliamentary  tactics  and  thereby  hold  up 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  but  he  would  feel  himself  justified 
if  the  majority  insisted  upon  forcing  its  bill  to  the  front  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Texan  question.53  Senator  Ewing  stated 
that  Texas  threatened  the  United  States  with  armed  conflict 
if  the  boundary  question  was  not  settled.  He  objected  to  this 
attitude.  Badger  asserted  that  the  probability  of  civil  war  was 
to  him  a  "high  and  overpowering  motive  for  settling  it."  He 
thought  that  when  Congress  yielded  to  the  excited  state  of 
mind  of  the  Texans  and  to  their  belief  in  the  validity  of  their 
claim,  it  was  not  "yielding  to  any  fear"  but  was  seeking  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country.54 
The  Senate  took  up  the  Texas  boundary  bill  on  August  8,  and 
on  the  next  day  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  30  to  20.  Badger,  of 
course,  voted  for  it.55 

On  August  1 3 ,  the  bill  to  admit  California  with  its  free  con- 
stitution was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  18.  Neither 
Badger  nor  his  colleague,  Mangum,  voted  on  the  measure.56 
Badger  probably  failed  to  vote  for  it  because,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously stated  in  his  speech  on  that  subject,  California  had 
formed  a  government  before  it  had  been  organized  as  a  terri- 
tory by  Congress. 

The  Senate  on  August  19,  resumed  its  discussion  of  the 
fugitive  slave  bill.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend  it 
by  providing  that  if  a  slave  holder  proved  to  the  judge  and  jury 
of  a  United  States  district  court  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
secure  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave,  by  means  provided  in  the 
bill,  he  should  then  receive  indemnity  from  the  federal  treas- 
ury for  the  value  of  the  slave  lost  plus  the  legal  expense  in- 
curred.57 Badger  thought  that  the  principle  of  Pratt's  amend- 
ment was  free  from  objections  and  should  be  adopted.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  bill  worthwhile.  If 
the  United  States  failed  to  secure  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
it  was  in  duty  bound  to  indemnify  the  owner  for  the  loss.58 


53.  Congressional    Globe,    31    Cong.    1    sess.,    p.    1563. 
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He  doubted,  however,  that  there  was  another  case  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  fall  "within  the  principle  to  which  this 
duty  of  indemnity  is  attached."59  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 
argued  that  if  this  principle  were  adopted,  it  would  involve 
the  government  in  a  large  variety  of  claims  and  obligations.60 
Pratt's  amendment,  however,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  27 
to  10,  Badger  voting  for  it.61 

Badger's  advocacy  of  this  amendment  made  him  many 
friends  in  the  South.  The  Raleigh  Register  took  great  delight 
in  pointing  it  out  to  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Standard,  who 
was  always  critical  of  Badger's  views  on  slavery.  Concerning 
his  speech,  the  Baltimore  Patriot  said:  "Mr.  Badger  made  a 
most  powerful  and  lucid  speech  in  its  defense.  A  more  able 
and  convincing  argument  has  seldom  been  delivered  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  By  it,  Mr.  Badger  has  won  new  laurels  as 
a  profound  and  logical  debator."62 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  August  23  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  12.  Both  Badger  and  Mangum  voted  for  its 
passage.63  The  Senate  now  began  more  serious  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  On  September  3  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  proposed 
an  amendment  for  the  protection  of  those  slaveholders  tem- 
porarily residing  in  the  District.64  Badger  spoke  in  favor  of  it, 
saying  that  he  thought  it  important  that  it  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  bill.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  thought  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those 
slaveholders  living  there.  If  the  Senate  refused  to  accord  the 
slaveholders  of  the  District  this  protection,  he  would  "regard 
it,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  constituting  a  strong 
objection  to  voting  for  the  bill.  With  the  amendment  I  should 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  in  voting  for  it."65  On 
September  10,  Senator  Seward  proposed  a  substitute  bill  pro- 
viding that  slavery  should  be  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  compensation  to  the  slaveholders.66     Badger 
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objected  to  the  amendment,  on  the  grounds  that  it  proposed 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  the  District  who  were  not  treated 
any  more  cruelly  or  harshly  than  slaves  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
would  give  the  South  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  "ulter- 
ior objects."  The  South  might  well  feel  that  it  was  the  first 
blow  struck  at  its  institution.  Such  a  measure  would  cast  sus- 
picion upon  "the  movements  and  purposes  of  our  northern 
friends."  He  acknowledged  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District,  but  thought  that  the  exercise  of  that 
right  would  be  unjust  and  unwise.67  The  Senate  rejected 
Seward's  amendment  by  a  large  vote.68 

On  September  14,  the  Senate  defeated  Pearce's  amendment. 
Then  Badger  arose  to  say  that  the  amendment  had  given  such 
protection  to  the  slaveowners  of  the  District  and  those  resid- 
ing there  temporarily  as  could  "shock  the  sensibilities  of  no 
man."  Without  it  he  would  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill.  Recent  events  had  proved  the  necessity 
of  such  a  provision,  if  it  was  intended  to  extend  justice  and 
protection  to  the  slaveholders  of  the  District.69  The  Senate  on 
September  16,  passed  the  bill  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  by  a  vote  of  33  to  19,  Badger  and  Mangum  voting  in 
the  negative.70  This  was  the  last  of  the  compromise  measures 
to  be  passed.  Badger  had  voted  for  the  bill  establishing  terri- 
torial government  for  New  Mexico  which  passed  the  Senate 
in  its  final  form  on  September  19.71  He  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it  as  with  the  bill  organizing  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah. 

Badger  had  voted  for  four  of  the  compromise  measures, 
failed  to  vote  on  one,  and  voted  against  one.  His  speeches 
reveal  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  situation  and  a  desire 
to  approach  every  question  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  co- 
operation. There  were  members  of  the  Senate  who  undoubt- 
edly exerted  more  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  meas- 
ures, but  there  was  none  who  tried  harder  than  Badger  to  keep 
in  mind  always  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  when  con- 
sidering them.   The  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  were  well  pleased 

67.  Congressional  Globe,   31   Cong.    1   sess.,   appendix,   p.    1646. 

68.  Ibid.,   appendix,   p.   1664. 

69.  Ibid.,   appendix,   pp.    1673-1674. 

70.  Ibid.,    p.    1830. 

71.  Ibid.,    p.    1734. 
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with  his  course  in  the  Senate  on  those  bills.  Those  of  the 
seventh  congressional  district  in  their  convention,  held  in  Wil- 
mington on  May  14,  1852,  adopted  the  following  resolve: 
"That  George  E.  Badger,  by  his  unequivocal  course,  his  integ- 
rity, and  disinterested  patriotism,  as  Senator,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  'Compromise  Measures/  and  the  dangerous  pol- 
icy of  Intervention,  has  strengthened  the  ties  that  bind  him  to 
his  constituency,  and  he  eminently  merits  their  thanks  and 
confidence."72  This  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by  many  of 
the  Whig  newspapers  whose  editors,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  great  admirers  of  Badger.  The  Democratic  press, 
however,  played  up  what  Badger  had  said  concerning  the  pow- 
ers of  the  federal  government  over  the  territories,  his  views  on 
secession,  and  the  attitude  he  took  towards  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
It  held  him  up  to  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  traitor  to  the 
South  and  its  institutions.  Such  criticism  came  quite  natur- 
ally from  a  party  which  believed  strongly  in  the  rights  of  the 
states  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  central  government. 

A  little  over  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
measures  Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  a  resolution 
declaring  the  finality  of  those  measures,  which  should  be  "ac- 
quiesced in  and  respected  by  all  good  citizens."73  On  Decem- 
ber 18,  1851,  Badger  said  that  he  wished  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion since  he  found  two  objections  which  might  be  raised 
against  it.  The  first  was  that  the  resolution  undertook  to 
state,  in  regard  to  the  compromise  acts,  "the  duty  of  the  public 
at  large."  The  second  was  that  it  implied  that  the  Senate  sup- 
posed these  acts  to  be  irrepealable  and  "beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  modify  them."  Accordingly,  he  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  striking  out  that  part  of  it  containing  these 
objections  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words:  "A  settle- 
ment in  principle  and  substance — a  final  settlement  of  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  subjects  which  they  embraced,  and 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  by  Congress  until  time  and  experience 
shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard 
against  evasion  or  abuse.  "74  Foote  accepted  this  amendment, 
and  the  Senate  adopted  it.75 


72.  Raleigh   Register,   May    19,    1852. 

73.  Congressional  Globe,   32   Cong.    1   sess..    pp.    12     30. 

74.  Ibid.,    p.    125. 

75.  hoc.  eit. 
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The  discussion  of  the  resolution  continued  for  several  weeks 
without  any  action  being  taken.  On  February  2,  1852,  Badger 
declared  that  Senator  McRae,  of  Mississippi,  had  made  an  ad- 
mirable speech  on  the  resolution,  but  that  he  was  in  error  as 
to  its  character  and  purpose.  McRae  had  said  that  it  involved 
the  merits  of  the  several  compromise  acts,  and  that  anyone 
who  voted  for  it  must  of  necessity  approve  each  one  of  them. 
Badger  maintained  that  this  was  a  total  misunderstanding  of 
"the  true  character  of  that  resolution."  Nothing  was  said  in 
it  about  the  particular  merits  of  the  compromise  acts,  and  it 
proposed  "no  approval,  on  the  part  of  this  body,  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  any  one  of  those  acts."  He  would  vote 
cheerfully  for  the  resohition,  but  in  so  doing  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  was  expressing  approval  of  all  the  measures,  or  of 
any  one  of  them  considered  by  itself,  although  he  did  approve 
of  most  of  them.76 

Badger's  amendment  to  Foote's  resolution  and  the  few  re- 
marks he  made  upon  it  constitute  one  of  the  best  statements 
of  how  he  regarded  the  compromise  measures  as  a  whole.  He, 
like  most  of  the  Whigs,  wished  to  see  them  recognized  as  a 
definite  and  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  question.  He 
thought  they  were  about  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  which 
could  be  reached  at  that  time  and  should  be  accepted  as 
such. 


76.  Congressional  Globe,   32   Cong.    1   sess.,   p.   440. 


THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  IN  ANTE-BELLUM 
NORTH  CAROLINA1 

By  Joseph  Clarke  Robert 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  staple  tobacco 
gave  little  promise  of  its  present  significance  in  North  Caro- 
lina economy.  Hardly  more  than  the  southernmost  fraction 
of  the  Virginia  tobacco  district,  the  Carolina  region  seemed 
to  apologize  for  its  very  existence,  seeking  to  merge  its  leaf 
with  the  Virginia  product  and  to  bury  its  figures  in  the  more 
voluminous  statistics  of  its  northern  neighbor.  Yet  the  ante- 
bellum tobacco  industry,  with  its  small  crops  and  modest  fac- 
tories, was  the  seed-bed  of  the  post-bellum  industry,  with  its 
almost  endless  golden  acres  and  its  broad  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  the  origins 
and  characteristics  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  Old  North 
State  during  the  slavery  era. 

When  in  the  seventeenth  century  settlers  spread  from  the 
Virginia  tidewater  into  the  Carolina  coastal  plain,  they  took 
with  them  the  lessons  learned  in  the  trial-and-error  period  of 
tobacco  culture.  By  the  1670's,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Albe- 
marle Sound  section  were  growing  an  annual  crop  of  a  million 
pounds. 

Possessing  no  adequate  port,  these  people  of  Carolina  natur- 
ally attempted  to  seek  a  market  for  their  staple  in  Virginia, 
or  to  ship  the  leaf  by  way  of  the  Virginia  ports  to  the  mother 
country.  As  early  as  April,  1679,  the  Virginians  in  their 
general  assembly  declared  that  this  importation  of  Carolina 
tobacco  "hath  been  found  very  prejudicial  to  this  country  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof"  and  forbade  the  continuance  of  the 
practice  except  (and  note  here  the  great  wisdom  of  the 
Virginia  fathers)  that  Virginia  merchants  to  whom  the  Caro- 
linians owed  debts  could  fetch  their  debtors'  tobacco  without 
running  afoul  the  law.2     Thus  the  Carolinians,  who  enjoyed 

1.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Southern  Historical  Association  and 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina  in  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
November  18,  1937.  It  is  based  principally  on  conclusions  in  the  author's  book,  The  To- 
bacco Kingdom:  Plantation,  Market,  and  Factory  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  1800- 
lZoO    (to  be  published  by  the  Duke   University   Press   in    1938). 

2.  Hening,  W.  W.,  [  Virginia]  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  445-446.  The  restrictive  act  of 
1679  was  renewed  in  1705  and  in  1726.  Ibid.,  Ill,  253;  IV,  175-176.  The  statute  of  the 
last  date  heaped  insults  on  the  crop  masters  of  North  Carolina  and  the  disputed  border- 
land, who  smuggled  in  great  quantities  of  tobacco  "deceitfully  packed,  and  unfit  for  expor- 
tation, and  yet  pass  the  same  as  tobacco  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Virginia,  to 
the   great   deceit   of   honest   traders     .     .     .'* 

[  119  ] 
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little  direct  commerce  with  England,  were  left  to  choose  be- 
tween the  uncomfortable  horns  of  the  dilemma:  illegal  trading 
with  Virginia,  or  legal,  but  clumsy  and  roundabout,  trading 
by  way  of  New  England. 

Tension  between  the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  relieved  by  the  Virginia  act  of  1730,  which  provided 
for  a  well-rounded  state-supervised  inspection  system,  to  which 
all  tobacco  was  subjected  before  exportation.  Now  the  Vir- 
ginians had  no  longer  the  excuse  that  the  North  Carolina  trash 
shipped  from  Virginia  would  reflect  on  their  own  staple.  If 
the  tobacco  were  below  standard,  it  could  be  rejected  and 
burned  by  the  inspectors. 

The  government  of  North  Carolina,  in  its  laws  and  regula- 
tions, took  official  recognition  of  the  staple.  In  an  act  of  1754 
the  main  outlines  of  the  Virginia  inspection  system  were  copied, 
with  authorization  of  inspectors  and  warehouses.  Just  after 
the  Revolution  state  officials  attempted  to  achieve  fiscal  equilib- 
rium through  the  domestic  purchase  and  foreign  sale  of  to- 
bacco. The  unfortunate  outcome  of  these  marketing  opera- 
tions created  a  grave  public  scandal.  Basically  speculative,  the 
plan  also  suffered  from  the  open  fraud  practiced  by  govern- 
ment agents. 

From  the  middle  piedmont,  where  it  had  spread  with  the 
movement  of  population,  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  the  1780's 
and  1790's  moved  into  the  uplands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, areas  which  had  produced  no  appreciable  quantities  before 
the  Revolution.3  In  those  sections  tobacco  served  temporarily 
as  a  staple  until  challenged  by  the  lusty  giant,  King  Cotton. 
This  new  crop  soon  forced  tobacco  toward  Virginia,  from 
whence  it  came. 

For  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  ante-bellum  period 
the  commercial  culture  of  tobacco  in  North  Carolina  was 
confined  principally  to  the  northernmost  tier  of  piedmont 
counties — Stokes,  Rockingham,  Caswell,  Person,  Granville, 
and  Warren — with  a  more  limited  culture  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  Economically  these  six  counties  were  the  base  of  a 
large  trapezoid,  the  Virginia  tobacco  district,  which  had  as  its 

3.  Exports    increased    proportionately.      From    North    Carolina  ports    in    the    1780\s    there 

were   shipped    annually   almost    6,000,000    pounds.      Compare   this  amount    with    only    360,000 

pounds  shipped  in  1768.  Crittenden,  C.  C,  The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  1768-1789, 
pp.    74,    161. 
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eastern  limit  the  fall  belt,  its  northern  limit  an  imaginary  line 
running  west  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  its  western 
limit  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  Virginia  district,  of 
which  the  North  Carolina  crop  was  something  more  than 
one-sixth  in  the  1840's  and  1850's,  produced  over  a  third  of 
the  nation's  total  yield.  According  to  the  census  returns,  the 
North  Carolina  product  was  seventeen  million  pounds  in  1839, 
twelve  million  in  1849,  and  thirty- three  million  in  18  59.4 

These  census  figures  were  not  reflected  in  the  state  inspection 
returns,  for  the  bulk  of  this  staple,  perhaps  more  than  three- 
fourths  in  the  last  ante-bellum  decades,  gravitated  to  the  Vir- 
ginia markets.  If  this  movement  was  inevitable,  it  was  equally 
so  that  state-loving  North  Carolinians,  like  Archibald  D.  Mur- 
phey,  should  lament  the  annual  tribute  thus  paid  the  northern 
neighbor.  On  the  other  hand  the  Virginia  merchants  and 
warehousemen  in  all  diplomatic  ways  encouraged  this  North 
Carolina  trade,  which  had  been  libeled  and  slandered  by  their 
great-great-grandfathers.  A  Virginia  statute  which  required 
identifying  marks  on  every  hogshead  of  western  tobacco  in- 
spected within  the  state  specifically  exempted  North  Carolina 
leaf  from  any  such  discrimination.5 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  commercial  growth  of  tobacco 
in  the  piedmont  counties  of  North  Carolina  the  staple  was 
typically  marketed  in  Petersburg.  Sometimes  the  hogsheads 
were  rolled  or  carted  directly  from  the  plantation  to  market; 
often  they  were  shipped  downstream  to  the  falls  at  Weldon, 
and  from  there  were  sent  by  wagon  to  Petersburg. 

In  the  era  of  internal  improvements  the  city  of  Norfolk, 
with  considerable  ingenuity  if  little  success,  attempted  to  cap- 
ture from  Petersburg  this  rich  harvest.  The  game  between  the 
two  Virginia  towns  was  to  attract  the  staples  from  the  Roa- 
noke River  bateaux  to  their  respective  market  places  by 
means  of  some  new  avenue  of  transportation. 

4THE  TOBACCO  CROP,  1839,  1849,  18  59 
(In  Pounds) 


State 

1839 

1849 

1859 

North   Carolina 
Virginia 
Other    States 

16,772,359 

75,347,106 

127,043,854 

11,984,786 

56,803,227 

130,964,642 

32,853,250 
123,968,312 
277,387,899 

United  States 

219,163,319 

199,752,655 

434,209,461 

Note  that  even  in  the  banner  year   1859  the  North  Carolina  crop   was  only  21   per  cent 
of   the   entire    Virginia-North    Carolina    yield. 
5.  Acta  of  the  [Virginia]  General  Assembly,   1835-1836,   Chap.   78. 
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Through  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  by  1829  greatly  im- 
proved, Norfolk  drew  part  of  the  old  Petersburg  trade.  Then 
Petersburg,  with  a  still  more  modern  contrivance,  the  railroad, 
in  1833  connected  with  the  Roanoke  River  at  Blakely,  only 
four  miles  below  the  great  falls  at  Weldon.  Each  locomotive  on 
this,  the  first  real  railroad  in  either  Virginia  or  North  Carolina, 
could  pull  forty  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  It  was  now  Norfolk's 
turn.  Her  new  Portsmouth  railroad  reached  still  farther  for 
the  wealth-bringing  hogsheads  and  joined  the  Roanoke  River 
directly  at  Weldon.  To  checkmate  this  move  Petersburg  con- 
structed a  spur  line  from  the  old  Petersburg  Railroad  to  Wil- 
kins'  Ferry  (subsequently  renamed  Gaston) ,  a  point  fifteen 
miles  higher  up  the  river  than  Weldon.6  Thus  Petersburg  suc- 
cessfully withstood  Norfolk's  bid  for  the  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco trade. 

Richmond,  already  receiving  some  of  the  Roanoke  Valley 
tobacco  by  way  of  Petersburg  or  in  a  roundabout  way  from 
Portsmouth,  boldly  determined  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Roa- 
noke country.  Her  effort  was  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad,  completed  in  the  late  1850's.7  But  Richmond  re- 
ceived only  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  North  Carolina  leaf 
trade,  as  did  Danville;  Petersburg  tenaciously  clung  to  a  lion's 
share  of  the  prize.8 

In  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  system  of  official 
inspection  was  an  appendage  of  the  process  of  sale,  though  in 
the  late  ante-bellum  period  the  country  and  small-town  manu- 
facturers, the  principal  buyers  in  North  Carolina,  more  and 
more  carried  on  informal  purchases  which  circumvented  the 
state  warehouses.  The  laws  of  the  two  states  merely  provided 
that  no  tobacco  could  be  exported  until  it  had  been  inspected.9 
The  North  Carolina  tobacco  code  allowed  county  courts  al- 
most absolute  control  over  the  inspection  system.    Because  of 

6.  The  Petersburg  interests  also  competed  with  Norfolk  by  bringing  the  basic  Petersburg 
line  up  the  river  and  into  Weldon.  The  Virginia  railroads  to  the  Roanoke  River  were 
soon  joined  by  North  Carolina  railroads.  Thus  the  principal  eastern  cities  of  Virginia 
and   North   Carolina  were   soon   linked. 

7.  North  Carolina  statesmen,  jealous  of  the  Virginia  markets,  promptly  rejected  a  peti- 
tion for  the  extension  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  into  the  upper  Yadkin  Valley. 

8.  In  1859  it  was  estimated  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  North  Carolina  crop  was  sold 
in  Petersburg.  See  Petersburg  Farm  Journal,  quoted  in  North  Carolina  Planter,  II 
(1859),   367. 

9.  After  1826  refused  tobacco  could  be  legally  exported  from  Virginia.  Although  North 
Carolina  retained  in  its  statutes  the  rule  that  refused  tobacco  could  not  be  exported,  the 
practice   there  apparently  did    not  differ   from   that   in    Virginia. 
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this  local  elasticity  the  state  legislature  made  few  changes  in 
its  tobacco  laws. 

In  the  light  of  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  create  an  official  grading  system,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  when  establishing  a  new  inspection  at  Fayette- 
ville  in  1843,  the  North  Carolina  legislature  repeated  a  colonial 
experiment  in  requiring  that  four  qualities  be  designated  by 
inspectors:  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  the  usual  refuse.  Apparently 
other  points  of  inspection  kept  the  normal  two  classes:  passed 
and  refused.  The  burning  of  rejected  tobacco  in  the  kilns 
attached  to  the  warehouses  was  discontinued  in  Virginia  in 
1805;  in  North  Carolina  not  until  1817. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  comparatively  unimportant 
place  of  the  official  inspection  warehouse  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  tobacco  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  developed 
no  large  markets,  where  the  inspection  warehouses  were  used 
for  auction  sales.  Milton  was  the  only  one  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina towns  which  made  appreciable  use  of  the  warehouse  auc- 
tion system.10 

As  already  suggested,  first-hand  sale  in  North  Carolina  was 
likely  to  be  distinctly  informal.  Some  crops  might  be  turned 
over  to  a  general  merchant  in  payment  for  goods  advanced 
during  the  preceding  year;  most  of  the  leaf  was  taken  by  local 
manufacturers.  After  the  year  1830,  manufacturers  bought 
increasing  quantities  loose,  that  is,  not  prized  in  the  traditional 
hogsheads. 

The  earliest  years  of  tobacco  manufacturing  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  clouded  in  mystery.  Certainly  a  few  small  establish- 
ments were  prospering  by  the  1820's  despite  the  fact  that  the 
piecemeal  censuses  of  1810  and  1820  ignore  them.  The  fed- 
eral census  returns  for  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  while  undoubted- 
ly omitting  many  of  the  small  country  factories,  indicate  a 
steadily  growing  industry.  In  those  twenty  years,  from  1840 
to  1860,  the  capital  investment  in  the  tobacco-manufacturing 
industry  rose  from  $91,000  to  $647,000,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  from  482  to  1,471,  the  value  of  product  from  $190,- 
000  to  $1,117,000.   The  census  figures  show  a  growth  of  about 

10.  Cameron,  J.  D.,  A  Sketch  of  the  Tobacco  Interests  of  North  Carolina  (Oxford. 
N.  C,  1881),  p.  82;  Paul,  H.  V.,  History  of  the  Town  of  Durham.  N.  C.  (Raleigh, 
1884),  p.   OS. 
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75  per  cent  in  the  1840's,  and  over  100  per  cent  in  the  1850's.11 
By  1860  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  ranked  among  other 
industries  in  North  Carolina  fifth  as  to  capital  investment, 
fourth  in  value  of  product,  and  third  in  cost  of  raw  material 
and  number  of  hands  employed. 

Almost  all  of  the  ninety-four  factories  recorded  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1860  were  in  the  north  piedmont,  in  and  around  the 
area  of  tobacco  culture.12  Some  were  operated  by  small  entre- 
preneurs in  the  villages;  others,  less  extensive,  were  worked  by 
industrious  planters,  who  combined  this  endeavor  with  farm- 
ing operations.  Of  Caswell's  eleven  factories,  much  larger 
than  those  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina,  five  were  in  Milton 
and  three  in  Yanceyville.  Almost  all  of  Granville's  sixteen 
establishments  were  in  and  around  Oxford.  At  this  time, 
1860,  Durham's  first  factory  was  scarcely  two  years  old.13 

The  two  most  extensive  factories  were  both  in  Caswell 
County.  The  firm  of  Graves  &  Vernon  employed  48  laborers 
and  annually  produced  260,000  pounds  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco, valued  at  $70,000.  Yancey  Jones  employed  50  laborers 
and  annually  produced  200,000  pounds  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco, valued  at  $5  5,000.14 


nTOBACCO  MANUFACTURING,   1840,  18  50,  1860 
(The  cigar  industry  is  not   included.) 


Year 

State 

Capital  Invested 

Hands 
Employed 

Annual  Value 
of  Product 

1840 

North    Carolina 
Virginia 
Other   States 

$      91,065 
1,526,080 
1,820,046 

482 
3,342 
4,560 

$       189,868 
2,406,671 
3,223,029 

United   States 

$3,437,191 

8,384 

$  5,819,568 

1850 

North    Carolina 
Virginia 
Other   States 

$     167,440 
1,412,471 
3,428,384 

621 

5,279 
8,336 

$       308,630 
5,157,652 
8,024,865 

United   States 

$5,008,295 

14,236 

$13,491,147 

1860 

North    Carolina 
Virginia 
Other   States 

$    646,730 
3,856,990 
4,992,685 

1,461 

11,382 

6,016 

$  1,117,099 

12,236,683 

8,466,753 

United   States 

$9,496,405 

18,859 

$21,820,535 

Although  the  figures  for  1840  include  a  few  establishments  producing  goods  valued  at 
less    than    $500    annually,    the    statistics    for    1850    and    1860    exclude    "factories"    that    small. 

12.  The  printed  Census  of  1860  includes  97  factories.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  a 
small  cigar-making  shop  in  Forsyth  County  and  two  stemmeries  in  Person  County  have 
been  omitted  from  consideration.  Likewise  for  1850  the  census  total  of  81  includes  two 
cigar-making   shops,   one   in    Stokes   County   and    one   in    Forsyth   County. 

13.  Original  manuscript  returns,  census  of  1860,  in  North  Carolina  State  Library, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  ;  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  December  4,  1857 ;  Boyd,  W.  K.,  The  Story  of 
Durham,    City   of   the   New   South,   p.    58. 

14.  Original  manuscript  returns,  census  of  1860.  The  size  of  the  factories  in  1850  and 
in  1860  may  be  seen  from  the  two  accompanying  frequency  tables,  one  based  on  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  the  other  on  the  annual  value  of  the  factory  product.  Because 
returns  for  the  factories  of  Rockingham  and  Caswell  counties  are  given  collectively  instead 
of  individually  in  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  census  of  1840  in  North  Carolina  State 
Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  frequency  tables  for  that  year. 
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NUMBER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  FACTORIES,  CLASSI- 
FIED BY  COUNTIES  ON  A  BASIS  OF  THE  NUMBER 
OF  HANDS  EMPLOYED,  1850  AND  1860* 


NO.    FACTORIES   EMPLOYING  SPECIFIED   NO.    OF   HANDS 
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•Based  on  an  examination  of  the  original  manuscript  returns,  censuses  of  1850  and  1860. 
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NUMBER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  FACTORIES,  CLASSIFIED  BY 

COUNTIES  ON  A  BASIS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  VALUE 

OF  THE  PRODUCT,  1850  AND  1860* 


NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES  WITH  PRODUCT  VALUED  AS  INDICATED 
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•Based  on  an  examination  of  the  original  manuscript  returns,  censuses  of  1850   and   1860. 
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The  ante-bellum  manufacturer  most  interesting  to  us  today- 
was  neither  wealthy  nor  white.  Lunsf ord  Lane,  an  industrious 
Negro  slave  of  Raleigh,  developed  a  full-flavored  smoking  mix- 
ture for  which  he  found  ready  sale  at  fifteen  cents  per  quarter- 
pound,  a  high  price  for  the  times.  Through  perseverance  and 
economy  he  purchased  his  own  freedom  from  a  tolerant  owner. 
Although  he  numbered  among  his  best  customers  members  of 
the  state  legislature,  their  friendship  and  the  good  name  of  his 
brand  could  not  prevent  his  persecution  by  the  lower  class  of 
whites.  Eventually  he  left  Raleigh  to  become  one  of  the 
prominent  anti-slavery  leaders  of  the  North.15 

In  all  except  the  very  smallest  factories  the  manual  labor 
was  performed  by  Negro  slaves.  Some  of  them  were  owned 
by  the  operators  of  the  establishments,  and  some  were  annually 
hired  from  their  owners.  The  typical  tobacco  manufacturer 
allowed  appreciable  bonuses  for  all  work  beyond  a  specified 
minimum,  and  thus  accelerated  his  workers  by  giving  them 
some  of  the  incentives  of  a  free  and  competitive,  rather  than 
a  slave,  society. 

As  the  North  Carolina  factories  were  comparatively  small, 
neither  the  division  of  labor  nor  the  specialization  of  machin- 
ery was  as  far  advanced  as  in  the  large  factory  towns  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  basic  piece  of  equipment  in  the  chewing  tobacco 
factory  (and  most  were  in  that  classification)  was  a  hand- 
operated  screw,  worked  by  a  long  lever.  An  occasional  rural 
factory  might  have  as  its  central  machine  a  crude  outdoor 
press,  operated  by  a  wing-lever  to  which  some  draft  animal 
was  harnessed.  At  least  one  of  the  manufacturers  owned  a 
new  hydraulic  press  in  1860.  In  the  small  smoking  tobacco 
factories  (and  despite  their  omission  from  the  census  records 
there  must  have  been  a  number  of  them)  primitive  flails  or 
mechanical  shredders  pulverized  the  leaf. 

For  the  sale  of  their  product  the  manufacturers  looked  to 
three  outlets:  the  local  consumer,  the  Northern  factor  (agent) , 
and  the  Southern  back-country  peddler.  To  obtain  favorable 
local  publicity  the  manufacturers  were  not  above  a  bit  of  in- 
nocent bribery.    For  example,  in  1849  Samuel  Watkins,  at  the 

15.  The  Narrative  of  Lunsf  ord  Lane,  Formerly  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  (Boston,  1842)  ;  Bas- 
sett,  J.  S.,  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North  Carolina  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
XVI,  No.   6,   Baltimore,   1898),   p.   73. 
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time  the  most  extensive  manufacturer  in  Milton,  made  a 
strategic  gift  of  sample  plugs  to  the  editor  of  the  Milton 
Chronicle,  a  wise  individual  who  extracted  superlatives  from 
his  type  box  to  acknowledge  in  the  editorial  column  the  gift 
"made  of  splendid  leaf  and  manufactured  in  the  very  best 
style."16  To  borrow  the  Richmond  Enquirer's  apologetic  pun 
in  connection  with  affairs  tobacco,  the  plug  was  a  simple  quid 
pro  quo. 

The  northern  agents,  probably  half  of  whom  resided  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  constituted  the  most  important  medium 
for  disposing  of  the  plug  and  twist.  They  sold  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  manufactured  tobacco  on  a  commission  vary- 
ing from  five  to  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  plus  incidental 
fees.  The  factor  sold  to  the  jobber,  or  wholesale  grocer  (mid- 
dle-man), on  a  credit  of  from  eight  to  twelve  months;  in  the 
meantime  the  manufacturer  might  draw  on  the  factor.  The 
relationship  between  the  Northern  factor  and  Southern  manu- 
facturer, not  entirely  satisfactory  even  in  the  best  of  times, 
was  strained  to  the  breaking  point  in  the  panic  of  18  57.  Many 
agents  closed  their  counting  houses  and  returned  acceptances 
to  the  manufacturers.  A  storm  of  protest  swept  over  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobacco  areas  at  what  was  con- 
sidered the  duplicity  of  the  Northerners. 

A  regional  meeting  of  manufacturers  was  called  for  Novem- 
ber 25  at  Danville  and  a  general  convention  for  December  3 
at  Richmond.  To  the  Danville  meeting  there  were  invited 
manufacturers  from  Pittsylvania,  Henry,  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties in  Virginia,  and  from  Caswell,  Rockingham,  and  Person 
counties  in  North  Carolina.17  The  Richmond  convention,  the 
only  gathering  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  manufacturers 
in  the  ante-bellum  period,  attracted  three  from  Milton,  who 
made  the  winter  trip  to  add  their  complaints  to  those  being 
registered  against  the  Northern  agents,  and  to  see  that  the 
interest  of  the  North  Carolinians  was  adequately  represented. 
George  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  actually  presided  at  the  most  im- 
portant session,  when  Northern  factors  were  taken  to  task  for 


16.  Milton   Chronicle,    November    1,    1849. 

17.  The  Danville  Republican,  November  19,   1857,  contains  a  call  for  the  meeting. 
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their  laxness,  and  when  it  was  determined  that  credit  would 
be  limited  to  four  months.18 

If  not  the  most  important  outlet  for  the  manufactured 
product,  certainly  the  most  colorful  was  the  peddler,  who 
went  into  the  piedmont  hills  to  the  south.  He  harnessed  two 
stout  horses  to  his  wagon,  stowed  several  dozen  boxes  of  plug 
and  twist  under  the  canvas  top,  crammed  provisions  and  cook- 
ing utensils  in  whatever  space  remained,  and  guided  his  team 
toward  the  Appalachian  slope.  Through  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, and  other  cotton  states  he  drove,  selling  his  product  for 
hard  money,  or,  if  his  customers  lacked  cash,  trading  for  port- 
able produce. 

Not  only  the  professional  peddler  (who  might  be  a  road 
brother  to  the  New  Englander  with  nutmegs  and  tinware)  but 
the  small  manufacturer  or  his  overseer  in  seasons  of  slack 
manufacturing  brought  the  plug  and  twist  to  the  omniverous 
jaws  of  the  cotton  farmers.  The  sparse  records  of  these  trips 
indicate  profit  and  sometimes  even  romance.  Henry  Evans 
Thomas,  tobacco  planter  and  manufacturer  of  Rockingham 
County,  brought  home  with  him  Florida  money  and  a  Florida 
wife.19  But  who  can  evaluate  the  worth  of  these  journeys  in 
weaving  the  economic  and  social  strands  between  upper  and 
lower  south?  Made  of  many  diverse  elements  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  tobacco  and  cotton  sections  withstood  the  strain  of 
1861  when  the  more  pretentious  connections  between  the  to- 
bacco area  and  the  Northern  financial  centers  snapped. 

If  these  ventures  of  the  wagoning  peddlers  carry  our 
thoughts  beyond  a  great  civil  conflict  to  later  years  when  one 
Washington  Duke  peddled  or  bartered  his  Pro  Bono  Publico 
smoking  tobacco,  still  more  prophetic  is  the  glimpse  of  a  new 
kind  of  leaf,  induced  by  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  in 
the  Dan  Valley.  In  1852  or  1853  the  Slade  brothers,  Eli  and 
Elisha,  who  had  been  named  by  their  Bible-reading  parents, 
cured  a  small  crop  of  tobacco,  peculiarly  yellow  in  color.  The 
fancy  market  price  willingly  paid  by  the  buyers  excited  curios- 
ity and  speculation  as  to  the  elements  contributing  to  the  novel 
product.  It  was  soon  agreed  that  the  tobacco,  bright,  or  flue- 
cured  manufacturing  as  it  is  called  today,  was  primarily  con- 


is.  Richmond  Daily   Dispatch,    December   4,    1857. 

19.  Thomas,  James  A.,   A   Pioneer   Tobacco  Merchant   in  the  Orient,  p.   3. 
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ditioned  by  the  light  grey  soil  on  which  it  was  grown,  much 
less  fertile  than  the  heavier  loams  formerly  considered  proper 
tobacco  land.  Originally  planted  by  the  Slades  on  a  Caswell 
County  ridge  which  drained  into  two  creeks,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Dan  River,  this  yellow  tobacco  spread  along  the  same 
ridge  across  the  state  line  into  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia. 
The  culture  of  bright  tobacco  had  expanded  only  slightly  be- 
yond these  two  counties  when  the  catastrophe  of  the  1860's 
violently  upset  the  old  tobacco  kingdom.20 

In  the  new  industrial  empire  which  soon  arose,  the  laurel  of 
its  merchant  kings,  manufacturing  princes,  and  (if  I  may  be 
forgiven)  its  industrial  Dukes  was  not  the  classical  bay  leaf, 
but  the  golden  leaf  of  Eli  and  Elisha  Slade. 

20.  See  Paul,  History  of  the  Town  of  Durham,  pp.  165-166  ;  Boyd,  The  Story  of  Durham, 
p.  57 ;  Killebrew,  J.  B.f  "Report  on  the  Culture  and  Curing  of  Tobacco  in  the  United 
States,"  U.  S.  Census,  1880,  III,  704 ;  Mathewson,  E.  H.f  The  Culture  of  Flue-Cured  To- 
bacco (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin,  No.  16),  pp. 
1-2  ;  Gray,  L.  C,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States  to  1860,  II,  757,  770 ; 
Garner,  W.  W.,  and  others,  "Superior  Germ  Plasm  in  Tobacco/'  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  Yearbook,  1936,  p.   818. 

On  the  night  that  this  paper  was  read,  Miss  Nannie  May  Tilley,  of  the  Manuscript  De- 
partment, Duke  University  Library,  presented  an  essay,  "The  Bright  Tobacco  Industry  in 
the  Virginia-Carolina  Area,  1861-1900,"  the  result  of  a  fresh  investigation  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  new  leaf.  Her  conclusions  indicate  that  bright  tobacco  was 
grown  in  Caswell  County  earlier  than  the  older  historians  supposed,  and  that  credit  has 
been  incorrectly  monopolized  by  the  two  Slade  brothers.  There  were  four  brothers  and 
one  Negro  slave  of  importance  in  the  early  development  of  bright  tobacco. 
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From  Walter  F.  Leak41 

Rockingham  Richmond  County  N  Carolina 

March  21,  1840. 
His  Excellency  Martin  Van  Buren. 
D.  Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party  held  in  this  place  on 
Tuesday  the  17  Inst,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  that  the  Chairman,  of  the  Democratic  district  Convention, 
be  directed  to  address  a  letter  to  Martin  Van  Buren  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  Wm  H  Harrison;  in  which  he  propound  to  each,  the 
following  interrogatory  —  Are  you,  or  are  you  not  opposed  to  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  in  any,  and  every  shape,  form  or  fashion, 
except  as  the  owners  of  the  Slaves  may  themselves  desire. 

Resolved,  that  although  we  have  no  cause  to  suspect  either,  an  union  of 
sentiment,  or  of  action,  between  the  Abolitionists  and  Martin  Van  Buren; 
yet  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  highly  excited  and  sensitive  condition 
of  the  publick  mind  at  the  South,  require  at  his  hands,  a  renewal  of  the 
same  sentiments  and  pledges,  as  were  contained,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of 
March   1836,  addressed  to  Junius  Amis  &  others.42 

Resolved,  that  as  Southern  citizens  and  Southern  Democrats,  we  cannot, 
nor  will  not  support  any  man  for  the  Presidency,  who  does  not  give  the 

41.  "W.  F.  Leak,"  as  he  signed  himself,  represented  Richmond  County  in  the  North 
Carolina  House  of  Commons  in  1831  and  in  the  state  Senate  in,  1832.  A  Manual  of 
North  Carolina    (1913),   p.    776. 

42.  A  reprint  of  the  letter  of  Van  Buren  to  Leak  appeared  in  The  North  Carolina 
Standard  (Raleigh),  April  29,  184U  It  was  dated  March  26  instead  of  March  27,  1840. 
The  following  draft  of  the  letter  of  Van  Buren  to  Leak,  March  27,  1840,  has  survived  in 
the  Van  Buren  MSS.,   Library  of  Congress : 

"Washington   March   27-1840 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  rec.  your  letter  of  the  21st.  Instant,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  say  in  reply  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  of  March  1836  to  Junius  Amis  &  others, 
&  substantially  repeated  in  my  Inaugural  Address,  are  not  only  still  entertained  by  me, 
but   have   been    greatly   strengthened    by   subsequent    experience    &    reflection. 

I   am    Sir,    very 
respectfully  your 
obedient  sert. 

M.    Van    Buren" 
To  Wm.   F.   Leak  Esq. 
Chairman. 

A  draft  of  Van  Buren's  letter  to  Junius  Amis,  and  others,  Jackson,  North  Carolina, 
is  placed  under  date  of  March  4,  1836.  Printed  "opinions  of  Martin  Van  Buren  .  .  . 
upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress.  .  .  ."  are  under  the  date  of  March  6,  1836, 
Van  Buren,  MSS.  An  Extract  of  his  letter  of  March  6  was  printed  in  The  North  Caro- 
lina  Standard    (Raleigh),    April    29,    1840. 
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South  Satisfactory  assurances,  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  bold  and  mischievous 
movements  of  the  Abolitionists. 

Resolved,  that  as  soon  as  the  Chairman  shall  receive  an  answer,  from 
either  or  both  of  the  Gentlemen,  to  whom  the  above  interrogatory  is  put 
that  he  publish  the  same  in  the  "North  Carolinian." 

In  discharging,  Sir,  the  duty  devolved  on  me,  as  Chairman,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  interrogatory,  contained  in  the  first  resolution  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  ask  of  you  an  early  reply.  I  should,  however,  be  doing 
injustice,  not  only  to  my  own  feelings,  but  to  those  of  the  Republican 
Bretheren,  I  represent,  were  I  to  withhold  from  you  the  expression;  that  the 
above  interrogatory  has  not  been  propounded,  from  any  suspicion,  as  to 
your  integrity  in  carrying  out  the  assurances,  and  pledges  formerly  given 
but  from  the  increased,  and  increasing  importance  of  the  Subject  to  the 
South,  and  from  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  your  Friends,  to  remove  every 
vestige  of  doubt,  arising  from  lapse  of  time,  as  to  your  Sentiments  upon 
this  question — 

I  remain  Sir  with  Sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration 

Yo,  mo,  ob,  st, 

Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
D.  Conn. 


From  Robert  J.  Steele43 

Rockingham   Richmond   County  N.C 
May  4h.   1840 
To  his  Excellency  Mr  Van  Buren 
D  Sir 

Your  letter  of  W.  F.  Leak  in  which  you  have  renewed  the  sentiments 
contained  in  your  letter  to  Junius  Amis  &  others  as  also  the  sentiments 
set  fourth  in  your  inaugural  Message  is  unsatisfactory  to  a  portion  of  the 
South  inasmuch  as  you  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  course  you  would  pursue 
in  case  Congress  were  to  assume  the  power  of  imposing  restrictions  upon 
the  states  applying  for  admission  into  the  union,  as  to  Slavery  in  particular. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  Importance  to  the  South,  you  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  give  your  views  upon  the  following  interrogatory 

Do  you  hold  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power,  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  states  applying  for  admission  into  the  union,  as  to  slavery 
in  particular  —  an   early  reply  is  respectfully  invited 

I  am  sir  politically  opposed  to  you  for  the  present,  but  am  desirous  to 


43.  On  August  6,  1840,  Van  Buren  replied  to  Steele's  letter.  He  refused  to  commit 
himself  beyond  the  stand  he  took  in  1836  in  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  interference  with  the  institution  in  the  states  where  it  existed. 
Van    Buren    MSS. 
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know  your  sentiments  upon  the  above  &  respectfully  ask  of  you  an  early 
reply  —  you  are  informed  also  that  I  have  this  day  addressd  a  similar 
letter  to  Gen1.  Harrison 

Respectfully  yours 

From  Walter  F.  Leak 


Mr  Van  Buren 
D  Sir. 


Rockingham  Richmond  County  North  Carolina 
May  9h.   1840 


You  will  in  all  probability  have  recd.  before  this  reaches  you,  a  letter 
from  Rob*.  J  Steele  Whig;  asking  your  opinion  on  the  constitutional  powers 
of  congress  to  impose  restrictions  upon  newly  admitted  states  —  Mr.  Steele 
is  a  Gentleman  and  a  planter  of  the  Highest  respectability,  and  is  not 
pleased,  at  the  refusal  of  Gen1.  Harrison  to  answer  &  give  an  expose  of  his 
sentiments.  Yet  objects  to  your  hitherto  publishd.  letters,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  power  alluded  to,  which  with  him 
seems  to  be  a  "sine  qua  non"  The  silence  of  Gen1.  Harrison  and  the  course 
pursued  by  those,  who  think  for  him  is  likely,  to  some  extent,  to  produce 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  those,  who  differ  with  the  Administration,  and 
if  this,  the  last  plank  in  the  ship  wreck,  can  be  wrested  from  them,  I 
hazard  nothing  in  the  assertion,  that  it  will  strengthen  our  party  in  North 
Carolina,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  stopping  the  mouths  of  your  Traducers; 
for  notwithstanding  your  publishd  opinions  are  satisfactory  to  your  Friends 
&  should  be  so  to  your  opponents,  yet  your  course  on  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion, is  handled  with  effect,  and  is  one  of  those  kind  of  "ad  captandious," 
arguments,  that  is  well  calculated  to  take.44 

The  letter  from  Mr  R.  J  Steele  I  feel  confident,  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  man,  has  not  originated  from  a  desire  to  embarrass  you,  for  at  the  same 
time,  he  addressd  a  similar  letter  to  Gen1.  Harrison. 

I  trust  Sir,  that  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  address  you, 
and  that  if  an  apology  be  needed,  that  it  may  be  found  in  my  ardent  desire, 
to  further  the  principles  involved  in  your  election  &  that  it  will  not  be 
imputed  to  any  disposition  on  my  part,  to  subscribe  my  own  selfish  ends, 
(a  principle  by  the  by  too  common) 

Office  I  do  not  seek,  office  I  do  not  want,  and  office  I  would  not  have, 
and  all  the  interest,  which  I  can  possibly  feel  in  your  iteration,  originates 
solely  from  an  honest  belief,  that  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country 
will  be  promoted  thereby 

Respectfully 

Your  ob  S*, 


44.  Evidently  Van  Buren  trusted  to  luck  and  the  influence  of  Jackson  to  elect  him 
until  it  was  too  late.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  campaign  lagged  until  the  Whigs  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  popularizing  the  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  as  a  means  of  appealing  to  the  people. 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.46 
Dear  Sir 

This  State  has  gone  against  your  Admn.  out  &  out  Commons — Senate  & 
Governor!!  In  joint  vote  the  Feds  will  have  a  larger  majority  than  that 
party  ever  had  —  at  least  20!!  In  the  Governor's  election  Saunders  will 
be  beaten  from  7  to  1 0,000!  !46 

It  is  useless  to  rail  at  the  weakness  &  violence  of  political  opponents. 
They  have  descended  to  the  use  of  every  artifice  and  a  triumph  has  crowned 
their  labors.  But  it  is  the  office  of  a  true  friend  to  speak  the  truth  in 
plainness  to  those  who  administer  our  affairs  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  all 
the  Federal  arts  would  have  failed  if  the  People  of  this  State  were  not 
in  favor  of  a  National  Bank.  I  think  he  is  much  deceived  who  cannot 
see  that  a  majority  in  No:  Caro  are  ready  to  go  for  no  one  who  is  pledged 
to  oppose  the  great  Regulator — Against  my  will  I  am  convinced  of  all 
this.  I  doubt  if  a  different  result  can  be  expected  in  November  but  we 
will  never  surrender — 

It  humiliates  the  Democrats  of  the  South  to  see  the  South  stand  back 
from  the  support  of  a  President  who  has  so  nobly  risked  himself  at  the 
North  against  the  enemies  of  our  peculiar  rights.  We  shall  have  no  claims 
upon  the  confidence  of  Northern  Democrats  hereafter  when  we  are  bluster- 
ing about  a  "United  South"  against  abolition — The  abolitionist  have  always 
said  that  the  South  cannot  unite  about  any  thing  and  I  fear  that  they  will 
be  embolden  whilst  our  friends  must  feel  discouraged  at  N° — Caro:  & 
Ala.  elections! 

My  maxim  is  "never  to  dispair  of  the  Republick" — It  has  been  "never  to 
fear  for  the  Union"  but  I  do  greatly  apprehend  that  dangers  &  thick  dark- 
ness are  before  us — 

May  God  who  ruleth  over  all  things  so  direct  events  as  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  country  and  aid  you  in  all  your  patriotick  counsels 
for  the  Nation — 

Your   friend 

Raleigh  15  Aug  1840. 

From  Bedford  Brown47 

Caswell  County,  N.  C.     30th.  Aug.   184G 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  have  been  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  friendly  letter  of  the  20th. 

45.  On  June  30,  1840,  Senators  Robert  Strange  and  Bedford  Brown  of  North  Carolina 
resigned  because  they  refused  to  obey  instruction.  When  the  legislature  of  the  State 
convened,  William  H.  Haywood,  Junior,  was  elected  by  the  combined  vote  of  the  Saunders 
and  Brown  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh), 
July    15,    1840 ;    Ashe,    Samuel   A.,    ed.,    Biographical   History   of   North    Carolina,    I,    184. 

46.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  received  35,850  votes  and  John  M.  Morehead  received  44,221 
votes.  Both  houses  of  the  assembly  had  a  Whig  majority.  The  North  Carolina  Standard 
(Raleigh),    Sept.    2,    1840. 

47.  The  resignation  of  Bedford  Brown  from  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  lessened 
his  political  influence  in  North  Carolina.  As  a  result  he  moved  to  Missouri.  His  letter 
of   resignation   appeared    in    The   North   Carolina   Standard    (Raleigh),    July    15,    1840. 
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Ins*,  which  did  not  reach  me,  until  a  week  after  it  was  written,  which  you 
will  please  receive  as  an  apology,  for  the  delay  in  answering  it. 

The  result  of  the  N.  Carolina  elections  has  been  different,  from  what  I 
had  anticipated.  The  opinions  expressed  by  our  political  friends,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State,  had  led  me  to  expect  Success,  in  the  elections  for 
the  Legislature  and  in  that  for  Governor,  if  not  a  victory,  at  least  a  close 
contest.  Two  causes  have  mainly  contributed,  to  bring  about  this  result. 
First:  we  have  always  had  in  this  State  a  powerful  federal  party,  who  have 
recently  derived  a  considerable  accession,  to  their  strength,  from  the  temp- 
tation held  out  by  them,  to  the  people,  by  Mr.  Clay's  proposition  to  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  public  lands  and  by  advocating 
appropriations  for  works  of  internal  improvement  on  our  Seaboard,  by  the 
general  government.  The  money  power  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  also  done 
its  part,  to  aid  the  federal  argument  for  a  National  Bank,  by  making 
money  Scarce  and  exchanges  high  between  this  and  the  north.  Secondary, 
to  these  causes  in  aiding  the  success  of  the  federalists,  wast  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Poinsett  for  reorganizing  the  Militia.  The  federalists  availed 
themselves  of  the  most  fraudulent  misrepresentations  on  this  Subject  and 
before  explanations  could  reach  the  people,  Succeeded  in  driving  from  us 
a  portion  of  the  leading  people,  who  had  always  formed  our  Steadiest  Sup- 
port. As  they  were  most  liable,  to  be  affected,  by  any  plan  for  organising 
the  Militia,  of  course  they  were  quickest  to  take  the  alarm.  When  men 
once  desert  their  friends,  although  the  cause  which  induced  them  to  do  so, 
may  be  afterwards  entirely  removed,  by  explanation,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  their  return,  to  the  ranks,  which  they  have  abandoned,  and  more 
so  at  a  time  of  high  party  excitement. 

Although  it  may  appear,  to  well  informed  persons  almost  incredible, 
after  the  most  satisfactory  explanations,  which  this  subject  underwent,  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  aided  powerfully  in  our  defeat,  as  I  meet  with 
scarcely  a  solitary  person  who  does  not  express  that  opinion.  There  were 
other  causes  auxiliary,  to  these,  which  is  useless  now  to  advert  to.  The 
great  object  now  is,  to  devise  measures  for  repairing  the  disasters  which 
our  party  have  met  with.  I  have  given  to  the  Subject  much  reflection  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  doing  so,  is  for  the  leading 
Members  of  our  party,  in  this  State  to  make  every  effort  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  by  Documents  and  through  the  press,  on  the  great  questions 
at  issue,  between  the  two  parties,  in  this  country  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  urge  our  friends,  by  writing  them  to  organise  in  every  County  and 
Precinct  in  the  State. 

Sensible  as  I  am,  that  our  liberties  are  endangered  and  irritated  at  the 
dishonesty  and  knavery  of  the  federal  party,  I  had  at  one  time  almost 
determined  to  take  the  field  and  address  the  people,  at  least  in  all  the  large 
Counties  of  the  West.  More  mature  reflection  however,  convinces  me  that 
to  do  this,  would  afford  a  Signal  to  the  federalists  in  the  large  Western 
Counties,  to  rally  with  redoubled  zeal  for  the  contest  and  as  my  name  was 
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before  the  people  unsuccessfully,  in  the  late  elections,  of  course  the  effort 
would  be  made,  to  impair  by  that  circumstance  the  tone  of  the  address 
which  I  might  make.  In  other  words  the  federalists  would  endeavour,  to 
make  anew  the  issue,  at  the  late  election  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  im- 
propriety of  my  re-election  to  the  Senate.  When  therefore  the  excitement 
of  that  contest,  is  yet  unabated,  however  just  the  cause  is,  which  I  should 
advocate,  yet  it  is  human  nature,  in  such  a  state  of  feeling  before  time 
has  been  given  for  prejudices  and  passion  to  subside,  to  cling  to  their  former 
opinions.  This  cause  therefore,  I  am  led  to  believe  would  greatly  impair 
the  force  of  any  efforts  that  I  might  make  although  they  were,  by  far,  to 
exceed  any  that  I  could  hope  to  make. 

I  am  entirely  confident  if  I  were  to  take  the  field  that  the  democracy  of 
the  State  would  hail  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  at  the  same  time  equally 
certain  that  the  federalists  would  be  roused  to  more  than  their  former 
exertions.  In  the  fall  of  1836  after  Dudley  defeated  Spaight  we  recovered 
the  State,  by  the  plan  that  I  have  pointed  out.  I  made  an  address  which 
was  extensively  circulated  through  the  State  and  with  the  active  co- 
operation of  friends  in  every  part  of  it,  we  succeeded  in  carrying  it,  by  a 
handsome  majority.  I  am  however  free  to  confess  that  it  is  now  more 
uncertain,  than  it  was  then,  as  to  our  success.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
great  hopes,  with  well  directed  efforts,  and  with  more  ample  opportunities 
by  the  people,  then  they  had  in  the  late  contest,  to  take  a  proper  view 
of  the  principles,  involved  in  the  controversy,  together  with  the  influence 
which  public  opinion  now  rapidly  developing  in  our  favor,  in  nearly  all 
the  Southern  States,  that  we  shall  again  be  able  to  rally  N.  Carolina  under 
the  republican  Banner  in  November. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  all  invitations,  to  attend  public  meetings  and 
shall  deliver  addresses  and  if  my  friends,  think  I  can  be  useful  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  I  will  repair  with  alacrity  to  those  Counties  which  they  may 
call  upon  me  to  visit. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  a  very  large  meeting  in  Halifax,  Va.  a  few  days 
since,  where  myself  and  others  addressed  the  people  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
spirit  I  have  never  witnessed.  They  think  they  will  in  that  County,  give 
a  larger  Democratic  majority  than  they  have  for  many  years. 

Although  the  contest  in  the  Union  will  be  closer,  than  was  anticipated, 
yet  I  have  the  most  lively  hope  of  our  success,  as  I  should  regard  any  other 
result,   as  a   practical  revolution,   in   our   government. 

I  thank  you  for  kindly  remembering  my  request,  in  regard  to  my 
Brother  James  W.  Brown  now  in  Cincinnati. 

He  is  possessed  of  a  most  liberal  education,  has  studied  law  though  has 
but  little  practical  acquaintance  with  it  and  is  moral  in  his  deportment. 
If  Mr.  Woodbury48  or  any  of  the  heads  of  Departments  could  confer  on 
him  a  Clerkship  worth  a  thousand  dollars  I  should  be  gratified.  I  should 
rather  that  he  should,  at  this  time,  have  nothing  beyond  that,  for  reasons 


48.  Levi   Woodbury   was   Secretary  of   the  Treasury. 
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which  I  mentioned,  when  in  conversation  on  that  subject  with  you. 

Allow  me  to  say,  My  Dear  Sir,  that  independent  of  the  great  cause,  in 
which  we  are  embarked  and  in  aid  of  which  you  have  brought  so  much 
moral  firmness  and  such  eminent  ability  there  is  not  that  public  man 
living  whom  it  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  to  serve,  or  whose  wishes 
it  would  at  all  times  gratify  me  so  much  to  comply  with.  I  entertain 
towards  you,  these  sentiments,  not  only  from  your  uniform  kindness  to  me, 
in  our  personal  intercourse  but  from  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  your 
disinterested,  honesty  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman. 

Mrs.  Brown  desires  me  to  present  you  her  kindest  remembrances  and 
with  my  regards  to  the  Major  and  Lady  believe  me  ever  and 

truly  your  friend, 
His  Excellency, 
Martin  Van  Buren 
President  of 
The  U.  States. 

From  William  Love  and  Others49 

m 

Lincolnton   (N  C)     Sept  7th     1840 
Sir 

A  portion  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  the  two  Carolinas  having  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  coming  anniversary  of  the  Kings  mountain  battle — 
and  having  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee  of  invitation;  we  re- 
spectfully solicit  your  attendance  there — on  the  battle  ground  Oct.  7, 
184050 

The  committee  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  they 
have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  principles  upon  which  you  have  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  nor  have  they  overlooked  the  means  used  by  the 
opponents  of  your  administration  to  affect  its  overthrow — 

In  the  first  instance,  their  best  reflection  has  produced  the  conviction 
on  their  minds  that  those  principles  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Republican  doctrines  of  *98  and  if  carried  out  must  result  in  bringing  back 
the  government  to  the  standard  of  the  constitution;  and  in  relieving  the 
country  from  the  thraldom  in  which  are  incorporated,  but  ficticious  wealth 
lias  so  long  bound  it 

In  the  latter  instance,  which  the  committee  have  seen,  with  feelings  of 
mortification  and  regret  your  opponents  losing  sight  of  the  honourable  and 
open  means  of   political   combat;    and   resorting   to  misrepresentation   and 


49.  On  September  28,  1840,  Van  Buren  wrote  to  Love  and  declined  the  invitation, 
Van   Buren  MSS. 

50.  At  the  celebration  several  resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the  Whigs.  Others 
endorsed   the    Democratic    ticket.      Among    the    resolutions    was    this    one: 

"That  the  ability  and  integrity  with  which  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN  has  administered 
the  government  since  he  was  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people,  and  loudly  call  for  his  re-election.  We,  therefore,  pledge  our- 
rselves  to  make  use  of  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his  re-election."  The  North  Carolina 
.Standard    (Raleigh),   Nov.    4,    1840. 
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appeals  to  the  lowest  passions  of  men,  they  have  had  the  consolation  of 
seeing  you  sternly  pursuing  the  high  and  noble  objects  for  the  furtherance 
of  which  the  office  which  you  hold  was  created — 

In  so  honourable  a  course  the  committee  find  the  certain  pledges  of  con- 
tinuing merit,  and  readily  assure  you  of  their  cordial  support 

In  conclusion  the  committee  hope  it  will  accord  with  your  feelings, 
and  not  run  counter  to  your  engagements  to  unite  with  them  and  those 
whom  they  represent  in  the  celebration  of  an  event  which  has  added  so 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

In   the   meantime   we   remain 

Your  obt.  serts. 

Wm.  Love 
Benj.  Norris 
Geo.  Wilfong 
Larkin  Stowe 
J.  A  Ramsour 
M.  Hoke 
L.  E.  Thompson 
M.  Rinehardt 
Wm.  Williamson 
Thos.  Williamson 
T.  M.  Abernathy 
Geo.  Neal 
W.  G.  Abernathy 
Com.   of  Invt. 

From  Bedford  Brown 

Caswell,  N.  C.    31st  October    1840 
My  Dear  Friend 

Before  this  reaches  you,  enough  of  the  States  will  have  voted  to  decide, 
the  present  conflict  between  parties  and  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most 
important,  to  the  liberties  and  future  happiness  of  this  country  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  government  was  established.  The  intense  interest, 
which  I  feel  in  the  result,  induces  me  to  write  you  a  hasty  letter  during 
this  war  of  the  political  elements  and  to  express  the  fervent  wish,  that  the 
perilous  crisis  through  which  our  country  and  government  are  passing,  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  brighter  and  more  cheering  prospect. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party,  shall  prove  successful,  they  will 
deserve  the  brightest  and  most  honorable  page,  in  the  nation's  history  and 
to  yourself  will  be  due  the  imperishable  honor  of  having  led  them  to  victory 
over  the  most  mercenary,  profligate  and  powerfully  organized  parties,  which 
the  hope  of  plunder  and  the  promptings  of  ambition  have  ever  banded 
together. 
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After  having  attended  the  celebration,  at  Kings  Mountain  I  visited  some 
of  the  large  counties,  in  that  part  of  the  State  and  addressed  public  meet- 
ings in  them.  I  went  into  those,  that  gave  the  largest  majorities  against 
us  in  August,  in  the  hope,  that  I  might  be  able  to  produce  some  impres- 
sion. I  am  flattered  with  the  hope,  that  there  is  a  change  in  our  favor,  not 
only  in  the  western  counties,  but  also  in  most  others  in  the  State.  The 
change,  I  fear  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  the  State,  at  the  ap- 
proaching election.  If  the  federalists  do  not  turn  out  in  full  force,  we 
shall  beat  them,  as  I  have  never  seen  more  enthusiasm,  among  the  friends 
of  the  administration.  I  however,  do  not  despair,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  beating  them,  as  I  am  confident  that  many  changes  in  our  favor,  have 
taken  place  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  While  I  do  not  despair  of 
success,  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  probabilities  are  against  us. 

I  was  invited  to  address  a  Meeting  in  a  county  adjoining  this,  some  two 
or  three  days  since  and  although  it  rained  the  greater  portion  of  the  day, 
the  attendance  was  very  numerous.  I  mention  this,  as  a  mere  incident,  to 
show  the  ardour  of  our  Democratic  friends,  in  the  present  contest. 

The  leading  Democratic  press,  at  Raleigh  has  acted  very  badly  towards 
myself  during  the  Autumn.  Whenever,  I  have  made  addresses,  assaults 
from  the  federal  presses  of  course  were  made  in  abundance  and  I  have  been 
left  without  defense  from  that  quarter,  which  I  had  a  right,  to  expect  it 
from.  This  malignity  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  my  visit,  to  the  Western 
counties  and  even  my  participation,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  great  meeting 
at  King's  Mountain  has  been  up  to  this  time,  carefully  suppressed  in  that 
paper.51  It  results  from  the  control,  which  an  individual  has  over  the  press, 
who  imagines  that  his  own  importance  requires,  that  the  exertions  of  others 
to  redeem  the  State,  should  remain  unnoticed.  If  the  recent  developments 
of  election  frauds  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  do  not  arouse  public  indig- 
nation and  overwhelm  the  party  who  rely  on  such  means  for  success,  we 
may  consider  the  state  of  republican  government  as  settled.  I  believe, 
Virginia  will  go  for  the  democratic  party  and  have  not  lost  hopes  of 
Georgia.  After  the  almost  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  yourself  and  northern 
friends  for  years  past,  to  relieve  her  from  her  Indian  difficulties,  if  she 
now  proves  faithless,  Georgia  faith,  will  hereafter  become  synonymous,  with 
the  term  Punic  faith  and  her  conduct  will  present  an  example,  of  treachery; 
for  which  there  is  no  parallel  to  be  found,  in  the  history  of  modern  civil- 
ized states. 

I  shall  await  with  intense  anxiety  the  results  of  the  Virginia  and  New 
York  elections.    If  they  prove  true,  to  their  ancient  faith  all  will  be  well. 

With  the  most  fervent  good  wishes  for  your  success,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  country  and  of  the  constitution, 

I  remain  most 
His  Excellency.  truly  your  friend, 

Martin  Van  Buren 
President  of  the  U.  States. 


51.  The    account    of    the    Kings    Mountain    celebration    appeared    in    the    newspapers    the 
following   week.      The    North   Carolina    Standard    (Raleigh),    Nov.    4,    1840. 
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From  Bedford  Brown 

Caswell,  N.  C.     17th.  February    1841 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  intending  to  write  you,  which  I  now  do, 
with  much  pleasure  and  avail  myself  of  the  occasion,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  copy,  of  your  Message  to  Congress,  which  you  did  me  the  honor, 
to  send  me  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  session. 

I  think,  I  do  not  exaggerate  its  merits,  when  I  express  it,  as  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  exceeded  by  none,  ever  communicated  to  Congress,  by  any  of  your 
eminent  Predecessors,  either  for  sound  and  orthodox  republican  principles 
or  for  beauty,  simplicity  and  strength,  as  a  composition. 

While  the  strong  array  of  facts  in  regard  to  matters  of  finance  con- 
tained in  it,  afford,  the  most  conclusive  refutation  of  federal  falsehoods 
and  the  highest  evidence  of  great  national  prosperity,  the  principles  which 
it  advances,  in  regard,  to  all  the  great  questions  of  policy,  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  federal  government,  deserve  to  be  considered, 
hereafter,  as  constituting  the  true  political  creed  of  the  republican  party. 

If  the  friends  of  the  country  and  the  Constitution  have  failed  in  their 
wishes,  to  place  you  in  a  situation,  to  carry  out  these  principles,  for  the 
next  four  years,  so  honorably  and  nobly  maintained  amidst  so  many  diffi- 
culties, it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  course  of  infinite  satisfaction,  both 
to  them  and  to  yourself,  to  reflect,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  rallied,  to  their  support. 

I  consider  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  having  been  subdued,  in  the 
late  contest,  by  foreign  influence  and  domestic  corporate  influence  united 
together,  and  brought  to  bear,  on  the  ballot  Box.  The  nation  is  bound  by 
every  principle  of  honor  and  of  freedom  to  redeem  itself,  from  so  humiliat- 
ing a  condition,  on  the  first  occasion  that  presents  itself.  I  know  not, 
what  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  is,  but  my  own 
is  that  the  nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  seek  their  vindication,  by  your  re- 
election, to  the  Chief -Magistracy.  Without  this,  it  would  be  incomplete 
and  wanting,  in  the  great  lesson,  which  a  republican  people  should  teach, 
to  both  their  friends  and  enemies — that  a  faithful  public  servant,  who  has 
fearlessly  risked  himself  for  the  public  good,  shall  be  sustained. 

If  the  Democratic  party,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  shall  be  able,  to 
prevent  the  federalists  from  establishing  a  National  Bank,  then  the  prospect 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  our  party  will  be  quite  encouraging.  If  how- 
ever, the  federalists  shall  succeed  in  constructing  this  mighty  fortress,  for 
their  mercenary  bands  to  shelter  themselves  behind,  and  to  make  war  on 
republican  principles  then  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
they  will  succeed  in  effecting,  in  regard,  to  the  future  destinies  of  our 
government  all  that  Jefferson  feared  and  all  that  Hamilton  wished. 

I  beg  you,  to  be  assured,  of  the  lively  recollection  which  I  entertain  of 
our  past  personal   and  political  associations  and  that  none  will  feel  more 
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anxious,  for  your  happiness  and  success,  in  future,  than  myself.     Mw.  B. 
requests  her  kindest  remembrances  to  you  and  be  pleased  to  accept  my 
own  warmest  regards. 
His  Excellency 

Martin  Van   Buren. 


From  Bedford  Brown 

Raleigh,  N.  C.     Dec.  318t.     1842 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  consider  it  due  to  yourself,  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Gen1.  R.  M.  Saunders  requesting  me  to  inform  him  whether  I  had 
said  in  conversation,  as  reported  in  the  "Raleigh  Register"  that  "you  had 
told  me,  that  you  had  long  known  him  (Saunders)  and  that  he  thought 
no  man  in  North  Carolina  capable  of  filling  an  office  but  himself.'*62 

I  have  to  express  my  sincere  regret,  that  a  moment  of  excitement, 
occasioned  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  Senatorial  election  was  conducted, 
permitted  myself  to  use  your  name,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Saunders.  Some 
individual  present  whom  I  do  not  know  when  I  was  conversing  on  this 
subject  caused  publicity,  to  be  given  to  my  remark  in  the  Register.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  precise  words  used  by  me,  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed however,  "was  that  you  had  remarked  to  me,  that  you  had  con- 
sidered Mr.  Saunders  as  urging  his  claims  to  office,  too  much  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  in  North  Carolina  and  that  he  seemed  to  consider  none 
other  in  North  Carolina,  as  capable  of  filling  office  or  entitled  to  fill  office, 
but  himself." 

I  cannot  say,  after  the  long  lapse  of  time,  since  this  conversation  between 
us,  on  this  subject  that  this  was  your  precise  language,  the  substance  of  it 
however,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  the  same.  The  conversation 
referred  to,  occurred  while  you  were  presiding  in  the  Senate  and  about  the 
time  when  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Saunders  as  Commissioner,  under  the 
Treaty  with  France  expired  and  when  his  name  was  presented  to  Gen1. 
Jackson  for  the  appointment  of  Comptroller  or  Minister  to  Spain,  I  cannot 
now  remember  which. 

I  have  again  to  express  the  strongest  regret,  that  in  a  moment  of  unusual 
excitement,  that  your  name,  should  have  been  introduced.  I  have  thought 
it  right,  to  give  you  frankly  this  explanation  of  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  done,  and  what  I  said  on  the  occasion,  as  Mr. 
Saunders  may  probably  make  it  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  you.  In  answer 
to  his  letter  I  shall  write  the  same  in  substance,  that  I  have  communi- 
cated to  you. 

In  reference  to  the  public  sentiment  of  our  State,  in  regard  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  I  am  quite  sure  that  three  fourths  of  the  Democratic  mem- 


62.  A   part  of   the   correspondence  later   appeared   in   the   Raleigh   Register,    February   8, 
1843.     See  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  to  Van  Buren,   Feb.   16,   1843. 
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bers  of  the  Legislature,  are  in  your  favor  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
public  sentiment  accords,  with  that  of  the  Legislature.  I  trust  and  believe 
that  Virginia  entertains  similar  sentiments.  I  am  certain,  that  the  pros- 
pects of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been  injuriously  affected,  if  not  much  impaired, 
by  the  movements  of  his  friends,  in  the  Legislature,  as  regards  the  sena- 
torial election.  It  is  possible,  that  their  conduct  here,  is  indicative  of  what 
may  be  expected,  from  them  in  the  National  Convention. 

My  friend  Edwards53  who  is  with  me,  in  the  singleness  of  his  heart 
accords  with  these  views,  and  desires  his  most  cordial  regards,  with  the 
assurance,  that  no  one  wishes  you  better  than  he  does.  Believe  me,  My 
Dear  Sir,  to  be  your 

Sincere  friend 

P.  S.    I  do  not  expect  to  leave  here  sooner  than  the  Hth.  of  January. 

Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren. 


From  Richard  D.   Spaight54 

Clermont  near  Newbern     N  C 

February   16th      1843 
My   dear   Sir 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  sent  a  number  of  Weekly  Raleigh  Register, 
of  the  3d  of  this  month  in  which  with  regret  I  saw  published  a  correspond- 
ence between  Gen1.  R.  M  Saunders  and  Mr  Bedford  Brown,  who  were  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  Senator  before  the  Legislature  of  this  state 
at  its  last  session.  That  regret  was  increased  by  observing  in  the  correspond- 
ence published  a  letter  from  you  to  me  in  answer  to  one  written  by  Mr 
W.  N.  Edwards  &  myself  requesting  your  interest  in  procuring  an  office  for 
Gen1  Saunders.  Although  the  letter  was  an  open  one  and  sent  by  Gen1 
Saunders,  as  he  himself  declares  yet  I  deem  it  improper  that  it  should  have 
been  published  without  your  consent  Fearing  you  might  think  I  had 
inconsiderately  allowed  its  publication,  I  write  to  exonerate  myself  from 
the  suspicion  of  such  impropriety  and  to  assure  you  that  it  has  been  done 
without  my  consent  or  even  knowledge  With  the  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare  and  happiness 

I  remain  Respectfully 

Your  Obedient  Servt 
Honble  M  Van  Buren 

P.  S.     Not  knowing  your  present  post  office  &  not  wishing  to  delay  its 
progress  I  enclosed  to  a  friend  in  New  York  for  the  proper  direction 

53.  Weldon    N.    Edwards    was    an    outstanding    Democrat. 

64.  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  was  the  last  governor  of  North  Carolina  to  be  elected  by  the 
legislature.  In  1836  he  was  opposed  by  Edward  B.  Dudley  who  won  the  election.  After 
this  Spaight  resumed  his  law  practice  in  New  Bern  and  took  little  active  part  in  public 
affairs.     Ashe,  op.  cit.,  IV,  404. 
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From  W.  O.  Gregory 

Waterloo  N  Carolina    Novr  9th.     1843 
Dear  Sir 

Although  I  am  utterly  unknown  to  you  I  hope  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  this  letter  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  troubling  you  with  its 
reading.  I  have  seen  with  much  pain  and  apprehension  the  rapid  decline 
in  public  morals  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  our  banking  system  is  the 
chief  cause  in  producing  it.  With  the  reasons  for  this  belief  I  will  not 
tire  your  patience.  You  have  no  doubt  reviewed  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  I  believe  that  a  corrupt  people  can  never  be  well  governed  except 
by  a  despot.  I  believe  that  a  restoration  of  the  Democrats  to  power  can 
never  be  permanent  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  banking  system.  Our 
wise  Nathaniel  Macon  used  often  to  say  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  for 
an  indebted  people.  Whenever  our  people  are  in  debt  and  distressed  they 
will  be  sure  to  turn  out  those  who  may  happen  at  such  a  time  to  be  their 
rulers.  Hundreds  can  feel  distress,  for  one  who  has  capacity  to  understand 
the  causes  which  produced  it.  I  believe  that  if  our  banks  are  allowed  to 
increase  or  diminish  at  will  the  amount  of  money  to  be  circulated  amongst 
us,  your  election  to  the  presidency  or  the  election  of  any  other  democrat 
can  only  retard,  and  that  but  for  a  very  short  time  our  downward  progress 
in  demoralization.  I  say  with  Haman  "all  this  availeth  me  nothing  so  long 
as  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitteth  at  the  Kings  gate."  I  do  not  believe  that  one 
in  a  hundred  of  our  citizens  understands  half  of  the  evils  moral  &  pecuniary 
which  the  banks  inflict  on  us.  Our  newspapers  are  in  debt  to  them  and 
afraid  to  show  them  in  their  true  colors.  In  this  state  of  things,  with  a 
view  to  draw  public  attention  strongly  to  the  subject,  I  propose  to  address 
to  yourself  and  to  the  other  Gentlemen  who  are  in  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  the  following  questions.  Do  you  believe  that  the  power  to 
increase  or  diminish  at  will  the  amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  can 
be  safely  or  properly  given  to  individuals,  corporations,  or  to  the  General 
Government  or  any  department  of  it?  Do  not  the  banks  in  the  U  S  Now 
possess  that  power?  Would  not  a  U  S  bank  with  a  large  capital  have  that 
power  together  with  a  greater  facility  in  increasing  it  that  the  state  banks 
now  have?  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  greatly  demoralizing  in  its  effects  upon  society? 
Has  not  experience,  in  your  opinion  proven  that  when  this  power  has  ever 
been  given,  all  laws  enacted  with  a  view  to  its  control  are  inefficient  and 
useless? 

I  have  ever  been  a  firm  supporter  of  Democratic  principles  having  voted 
twice  for  Gen  Jackson  and  twice  for  yourself  for  the  Presidency.  I  do  not 
wish  at  this  time  to  endanger  your  election.  But  entertaining  the  opinions 
above  expressed  in  relation  to  the  evils  of  paper  money  I  am  extremely 
desirous  to  have  from  all  of  the  Presidential  candidates  answers  to  the  fore- 
going questions.  Is  it  requiring  too  much  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  views 
in  relation  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  propounding  them  at  this 
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time?  Your  answer  shall  be  strictly  private  if  required.  Gen.  Dromgoole55 
of  Va  or  Gen.  Daniel56  our  member  of  Congress  from  this  (the  Granville) 
district  will  satisfy  you  that  there  is  nothing  treacherous  herein  intended 
and  give  you  my  character. 

I  am  with  the  highest  respect  for  your  public  &  private  character  your 
fellow   citizen 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

Private  W.  City     6  May     1844. 

Hon.  M  Van  Buren 
Dear  Sir 

I  thought  you  ought  to  have  refused  to  answer  Hammet  but  that  is 
past.  No  doubt  your  attention  has  been  arrested  by  a  publication  which 
purports  to  be  a  copy  of  documents  communicated  to  the  Senate  with  the 
Texas  Treaty.  Now  supposing  them  to  be  genuine  I  beg  you  to  do  me 
the  favour  to  refer  to  them  again  and  to  assist  me  with  a  confidential  reply 
to  the  question  I  have  proposed  below — I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  under 
any  circumstances  to  let  another  person  see  your  answer  and  no  one  knows 
that  I  address  you  at  all.  I  want  to  see  your  advice  and  arguments  &  I 
ask  you  for  them  because  I  honor  and  respect  you  as  the  leading  Democrat 
of  this  Nation  and  I  hope  I  do  not  presume  too  much  in  believing  that  you 
will  recognize  in  my  signature  the  name  of  a  faithful  and  tried  friend. 
The  question  is   this: 

The  Prest.  through  his  Secy  of  State  invited  Texas  to  propose  annexation 
— Texas  declined — The  President  again  urged  Texas  to  propose  and  after 
conversing  a  great  deal  and  threatening  some  the  assurance  was  pretty 
distinctly  made  that  2/3  of  the  Senate  would  ratify.  This  must  have 
been  a  prevailing  motive  for  acceding  to  the  proposition — Texas  has  pro- 
posed upon  these  repeated  assurances  of  the  U.  S. — 

The  Senate  knew  (it  may  be)  that  Mr.  Upsher57  has  opened  negotiations 
for  Texas  and  yet  confirmed  his  appointment  after  it  and  pending  that 
negotiation — 

The  Senate  (it  may  be)  knew  that  Mexico  had  threatened  to  fight  if  it 
was   consumated — 

The  Senate  (it  may  be)  with  all  this  notice  confirmed  Upsher — &  took 
no  steps  to  stop  progress.     At  his  death  it  was  a  common  piece  of  news 


55.  George  Cooke  Dromgoole  (May  15,  1797-April  27,  1847)  served  in  both  houses  of 
the  Virginia  legislature ;  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  ;  and  served  from  March  4,  1835,  to  March  3,  1841  ;  and  from  March  4,  1843, 
until   his    death.      Biographical   Directory   of    the    American   Congress,    177A-1927,    p.    921. 

56.  John  Reeves  Jones  Daniel  (Jan.  13,  1802-June  22,  1868),  statesman  and  farmer, 
served  in  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  as  attorney  general,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1841,  to  March  3,  1853.  Biographical 
Directory    of    the    American   Congress,    1774--1927,    p.    878. 

57.  Abel  P.  Upshur  went  into  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler  as  secretary  of  the 
navy;  in  1843  he  became  secretary  of  state;  and  on  February  28,  1844,  he  was  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  on  board  the  warship  Princeton.  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  XIX,   127. 
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in  the  country  that  a  Treaty  of  annexation  was  on  foot  and  Mr  Calhoun 
was  nominated  Secy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  continuing  that  negotiation  and 
another. — 

The  Senate  confirmed  him  with  haste  and  unanimously — Well  knowing 
that  he  had  avowed  a  desire  to  annex  Texas  as  a  reason  for  admitting  her 
Independence — (See  his  Speech  in  Senate) 

Mr  Calhoun  (it  may  be)  made  the  Treaty  and  now  I  propose  to  ask 
how  Texas  is  to  be  compensated  for  the  irremediable  mischief  she  will  suffer 
by  having  been  trapped  into  an  offer — Which  offer  has  ruined  her  with 
other  Nations?  and  we  have  disclaimed  it.  Will  the  faith  of  the  Nation 
stand  fair  after  a  refusal  by  Senate  to  accept  this  treaty?  Is  not  our 
position  this  that  we  must  break  faith  with  Texas  &  do  a  dishonorable  act 
for  which  we  cannot  compensate  her  or  else  risque  consequences  with 
others? 

Please  consider  this  question  also  and  let  me  have  your  advice  viz: 

Suppose  Texas  had  ceded  to  the  U.  States  a  part  of  her  Territory  only 
and  the  U.  States  ratified  the  Treaty  leaving  Texas  to  settle  her  contest 
with  Mexico  and  leaving  the  U.  States  to  settle  the  title  with  Mexico  of  her 
purchase — by  purchasing  from  Mexico  if  to  be  made  would  that  be  any 
thing  in  principle  more  than  we  have  done  by  sending  Commrs.  &  entering 
into  Convention  to  fix  the  Northern  boundary  of  Texas  by  a  Treaty  with 
Mexico?  My  own  opinions  are  not  to  be  inferred  from  my  manner  of 
stating  these  questions — I  have  doubts  enough  and  hardly  any  that's  like 
opinions — My  anxious  wish  is  to  do  right — leaving  results  to  a  higher 
power. — 

Rely  upon  my  honour  with  perfect  confidence.  Your  letter  shall  not  be 
seen  again  even  at  your  own  request,  and  I  keep  no  copy  of  this  one 

I  do  not  mean  to  embarrass  you  nor  to  trespass  on  you  and  if  disclaimed 
for  any  cause  to  consider  &  to  reply  I  shall  not  feel  slighted 

Your  friend 


From  Thomas  Loring58 

Raleigh,  N.  C.    June  29,  1844. 


Sir: 


I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  interruption  from  one  unknown  to  you,  at 
least  personally.  You  may  possibly  have  noticed  me  in  the  crowd  of  your 
admirers  &  most  ardent  supporters,  through  the  North  Carolina  Standard, 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  to  your  address. 

I  shall  not  trespass  long  upon  your  time,  &  will  explain  my  motive  for 
troubling  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

I  send  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  the  Independent,  a  paper,  which,  having 
occupied  a  neutral  position  for  one  year,  has  come  out  in  support  of  the 

58.  "T.  Loring,"  as  he  signed  himself,  had  been  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Standard 
following  which  he  became  editor  of  the  Raleigh,   later  the  Wilmington  Independent. 
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Whig  ticket.  You  will  perceive,  by  my  introductory  address,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  read  it,  the  ground  upon  which  I  have  based  my 
position. 

That  the  wishes  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  been  defeated  by  a  Club, 
who  have  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  in  view,  is  believed — &  that 
Club,  with  Calhoun  at  its  head,  dictated  the  measures  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  &  controlled  its  action.  And  not  the  least  disagreeable  feature 
in  this  matter,  is  the  fact,  that  the  instrument  however  to  effect  the  object, 
was  a  man  who  was  more  strongly  impelled  by  personal  malignity,  than 
any  other  motive — I  mean  Mr.  Saunders. 

Many  of  your  friends  here  have  taken  the  ground  I  occupy.  Our  object 
is  to  break  the  staff  of  iniquitous  power  in  this  State — to  serve  the  public, 
by  exposing  &  stopping  of  their  influence,  base  &  dishonest  politicians. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  be  more  explicit.  Your  comprehensive  mind  will 
at  once  grip  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings — and  if  you  can,  consistently 
with  your  views  of  propriety  &  honor,  write  a  letter  that  you  will  permit 
me  to  publish  in  the  Independent,  that  may  cheer  your  friends  &  aid  their 
object,  &  help  us  to  disappoint  the  scheme  of  wicked  ambition,  &  to 
check  the  progress  of  a  man  (Saunders)  who  has  assumed  an  attitude  in 
matters  that  concern  the  destiny  of  nations,  high  above  his  legitimate 
destiny,  you  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  who  will  never  cease  to 
bless  your  memory. 

Whether  you  do  this  or  not,  be  assured  of  my  high  respect  &  gratitude 
for  your  public  services,  &  of  my  esteem  for  your  character,  both  per- 
sonal &  political 

With   great   respect, 


From  Nathaniel  O.  Palmer 

Cherry  Hill  near  Milton  N.  C. 

July  29th      1844. 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  for  the  Democratic  cause  in  this 
State  in  the  Election  of  1824,  although  not  old  enough  to  vote  I  called 
and  attended  the  first  Jackson  meeting  held  in  North-Carolina.  After 
your  shameful  &  uncalled  for  rejection  by  the  Senate  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land, My  paper  (the  Milton  Spectator)  was  the  first  to  nominate  and 
advocate  your  election  to  the  Vice  Presidency  and  afterwards  to  the  Presi- 
dency. I  sustained  with  all  the  ability  I  possessed  your  Administation  and 
your  re-election  which  was  defeated  by  the  unexpressive  tactics  and  meas- 
ures of  1840.  I  had  fondly  hoped  after  the  result  of  the  election  of  1840, 
when  the  eyes  of  many  who  had  voted  against  you  in  that  election  were 
opened  to  the  great  and  manifest  injustice  that  had  been  done  to  you,  the 
Democratic  party  could  have  united  on  one  man  to  wipe  off  that  injustice. 
But  to  my  great  mortification  and  that  of  many  of  your  true  friends  Mr 
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Calhoun  and  his  friends  together  with  the  Texas  enthusiasts  or  land  job- 
bers they  have  succeeded  in  defeating  your  nomination.  The  movement 
of  Gen.  Saunders  (who  can  boast  that  he  defeated  you  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
this  State)  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  State — if  Mr.  McDuffie 
and  other  friends  of  that  Gentleman  in  South  Carolina,  together  with  the 
uncalled  for  pledges  of  Mr.  Polk  not  to  serve  but  one  term  if  elected,  is 
evidence  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  that  the  Calhoun  faction  are  to  be  the 
Democratic  party:  if  the  present  Democratic  convention  succeeds,  and  if  de- 
feated we  are  to  have  Nullification  and  Disunion  revived. 

Under  those  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  recent  events  I  have 
determined  as  the  least  of  evils  to  support  the  nomination  of  Messrs.  Clay  & 
Frelinghuysen.  Although  I  differ  with  Mr.  Clay  in  opinion  on  some  mat- 
ters, yet  I  believe  him  to  be  a  true  patriot  and  fond  of  his  Country,  and 
if  he  shall  become  satisfied,  that  any  measure,  of  which  he  advocates,  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  Country,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  he  will  abandon  it. 

I  have  not  seen  our  friend  the  Hon.  B.  Brown  since  his  return  from 
Missouri  to  which  state  he  is  about  to  emigrate,  yet  &  hear  that  he  is  deeply 
mortified  at  the  result  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  I  should  be  pleased,  as 
one  of  your  old  and  mutual  friends,  to  have  your  views  in  relation  to  the 
course  I  have  determined  to  take  in  the  present  contest. 

Yours  truly, 
Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren. 


From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 
Hon  M.  Van  Buren 
Dear  Sir 

Several  years  ago  I  received  from  you  (through  the  agency  of  Col 
Stevenson)  a  lot  of  Fruit-Trees  Pears  and  Plumbs: — I  am  still  anxious  to 
transplant  into  N.  Caro:  Some  of  the  fruits  of  Kinderhook  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  good  but  because  I  have  always  felt  pride  &  pleasure  in 
being  regarded  as  your  friend  &c. 

So  I  make  bold  to  say  that  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  can 
send  me  a  few  more  such  Trees.  Those  I  got  before  have  all  died  (in 
consequence  of  their  long  delay  in  the  transportation).  And  the  failure  of 
my  first  attempt  to  rear  something  of  the  kind  as  a  living  memento  of 
the  Giver  has  only  increased  my  wish  to  renew  it — 

Should  you  find  it  convenient  to  gratify  me  I  would  suggest  direction 
to  the  Gardiner.  "To  bind  a  little  free  soil  about  the  roots  with  canvass, 
and  send  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Peebles  White  &  Davis  of  Petersburg": — 

I  have  no  part  or  lot  in  politics  now  a  days.  And  it  is  well  I  do  not 
care  for  such  things  at  present  as  the  region  in  which  I  live  would  promise 
but  little  success  .  .  .  believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  neither  right  nor 
Constitutional  to  plant  Slavery  in  a  free  soil  by  the  sanction  of  a  Govern*. 
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like  ours:  Of  one  thing  however  I  feel  certain  &  that  is  that  No:  Caro. 
can  never  be  brought  to  go  for  disunion  because  Congress  does  not  consent 
to  let  her  Slaves  go  to  California  &  be  slaves  still. 

The  politicians  who  may  make  that  experiment  upon  our  people  will  be 
woefully  disappointed  in  the  end 

I  am  with  high  respect  now  as  ever 

Your   friend 

[Mar.    11,    1849] 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

From  William  Haywood,  Jr. 

30  May  '49 
Hon  M  Van  Buren 

Dear  Sir 

I  am  again  under  obligation  to  you  for  the  solicited  fruit  trees  sent  to 
me  thro:  R.  C.  Witmore  of  N.  Y.  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  they  were 
delayed  in  their  way  until  all  appearance  of  vitality  is  extinct.  I  am 
(though  disappointed)  sincerely  thankful  to  you.  I  see  in  the  public  news- 
papers that  our  friend  Col  Benton  has  at  last  turned  upon  his  pursuers  & 
perhaps  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  my  advice  in  the  council  of  his 
friends  was  that  he  should  have  done  it  long  since.  Had  he  believed  it 
consistent  with  the  welfare  of  our  party  &  the  Country  he  would  have 
tried  consequences  upon  this  subject  in  the  matter  of  Texas  annexation — 
Altho:  I  had  some  agency  in  maturing  the  compromise  or  alternative 
scheme  it  was  not  undertaken,  before  I  had  expressed  my  own  poor  opinion 
against  the  Col's  yielding  an  inch!  nor  before  I  had  made  known  to  him 
my  willingness  to  stand  upon  the  same  platform.  The  contest  in  Missouri 
must  produce  good  results — yet  I  find  it  no  easy  point  to  settle  whether 
his  friends  ought  to  wish  him  success  in  his  State  or  not?  Surely  the  North 
will  not — cannot  allow  such  a  man  to  be  victimized  upon  such  a  question 
without   vindicating  his   injuries — 

I  am  out  of  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  politicians  yet  my 
own  mind  aided  by  the  lights  of  a  past  experience  suggests  as  a  probable 
event — that  the  equivocal  attitude  of  the  new  adm11.  upon  Territorial 
Slavery  is  about  the  worst  one  they  could  occupy  for  themselves  or  the 
Country — Doubtless  they  rely  upon  seeing  California  settle  the  question 
by  an  interdict  upon  Slavery  in  her  provincial  Govern*.  But  will  that 
effect  any  thing  for  the  Admn?  Will  not  the  South  say  to  them  your 
influence  defeated  us?  Will  not  the  North  say  we  prevailed  without  you? 
Will  not  the  Hunker  Demo't  find  in  the  action  of  California  a  pretext  for 
reuniting  their  voice  with  the  Ancient  party?.  .  .  .  maintaining  that 
they  only  contended  for  the  right  of  California  to  speak  for  herself  &  now 
they  so  accorded — And  how  is  it  possible  for  Free  Soil  Whigs  ever  to  get 
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back  into  the  Federal  fold  at  the  North  again?  My  own  observation  con- 
vinces me  that  there  is  less  sensibility  in  the  South  about  the  question  than 
her  politicians  pretend  there  is — and  I  rely  for  my  correctness  upon  what 
I  hear  &  see  about  me — Few  members  in  N.  C.  to  respond  to  the  address — 
Only  one  that  I  have  heard  of  in  the  State — &  that  no  great  thing — 
Indeed  I  happen  to  be  in  its  neighborhood  &  if  the  proceedings  had  not 
been  put  into  newspapers  I  should  hardly  have  known  any  thing  of  the 
great  alarm  of  the  people  (so  called)  or  the  terrible  thing  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  do  if  the  Provison  should  be  passed. 

The  Pol3,  are  endeavoring  to  get  up  some  excitement  preparatory  to 
August  Elections  for  Congress.  So  far  they  are  quite  unsuccessful — I  have 
no  doubt  myself  that  the  People  care  very  little  (if  let  alone)  whether 
Slavery  goes  to  California  or  not — The  timid  politicians  are  afraid  to  en- 
counter any  degree  of  prejudice  by  attempting  to  resist  that  promulgation 
as  a  Southern  doctrine,  and  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out  what 
they  believe  are  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  such  a  discussion  amongst 
themselves  &  therefore  they  hesitate — It  will  be  a  source  of  some  anxiety 
to  sober  minded  men  whenever  the  time  forces  it  upon  us  because  it  is  one 
of  those  topics  that  no  human  power  can  keep  out  of  the  hands  of 
Demagogues — In  that  sense  it  may  do  mischief: — 

For  myself  I  am  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  thinking  according 
to  my  conscience  and  to  leave  in  other  hands  the  agitation  of  this  strife — 
Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure  and  that  is  that  our  people  (N.  C.)  will  rise  up 
against  Disunion  &  Disunionists  the  moment  they  see  that  there  is  any 
peril  of  action — Tolerent  of  all  sorts  of  theories  they  are  &  not  even  un- 
willing to  embrace  them  as  long  as  they  see  no  discouraging  acts — Yet 
they  are  vindicative  against  Traitors  to  the  Union  with  or  without  Cali- 
fornia Slavery!  There  is  evidently  no  little  curiosity  hereabouts  to  hear 
from  Col  Benton's  first  Speech!  &  I  suppose  we  will  soon  be  gratified:  His 
Orations  are  of  a  kind  to  touch  the  popular  nerve  and  he  is  emphatically  a 
People!  Orator — I  look  forward  to  his  vote  &  Mr  Clay's  carrying  the 
Jefferson  Proviso  thro:  the  Senate  next  winter  when  this  matter  will  be 
put  at  rest.  I  really  believe  that  we  of  the  State  suffer  more  from  its 
being  kept  open  for  sectional  disputation  than  we  could  possibly  suffer  by 
its  determination  against  the  Southern  pretensions: — If  Mr  Clay  &  Col 
Benton  should  care  to  do  this  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  Your  old 
friend  Tom  Ritchie  would  die  outright  &  I  am  apt  to  believe  even  that 
catastrophe  would  not  be  an  unhealable  misfortune  to  the  Country  or 
Party!  Pardon  me  for  inflicting  a  letter  upon  politics  on  your  retirement 
and  believe  me  now  as  ever  your  friend  &  servant 

Raleigh,    N.    C. 
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From  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 
My   Dear   Friend 

I  have  just  returned  home  from  Newbern  with  my  wife  &  family  wither 
I  had  gone  to  bury  Mrs59  H's  Mother  who  died  on  Friday  the  26  April: 
This  providence  will  disappoint  my  good  daughter  Betsy60  in  her  expected 
visit  to  Mrs  Blair  &  Mrs  Lee:  A  sad  disappointment  it  is  to  her  She  had 
been  looking  forward  to  this  Month  all  prepared  &  determined  as  she  was 
to  leave  here  this  week  &  spend  a  long  time  with  you:  Under  existing 
circumstances  she  will  be  obliged  to  postpone  the  visit  though  she  author- 
izes me  to  say  to  you  &  the  Ladies  that  it  is  only  postponed  &  God  willing 
she  will  yet  show  you  &  them  that  she  appreciates  the  sincerity  of  her 
friends — When  she  can  do  so  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  determine  further 
than  this:  that  her  duty  to  her  Mother  who  is  in  deep  affliction  must  forbid 
it  this  summer:  With  good  wishes  &  most  affectionate  remembrance  of 
their  kindness  &  yours  we  all  salute  you  &  your  house: 

I  have  just  reed  your  letter  2  May  and  to*  morrow  or  next  day  I  expect 
to  hear  from  my  Petersburg  friends  more  about  the  Heifer.    I  thank  you: 

I  observe  what  you  say  about  our  poor  friend  Col  Benton.  I  had  no 
little  apprehension  even  before  that  pistol  scene,  that  he  would  be  assasinated 
upon  some  pretext  or  another.  Absent  as  I  have  been  from  the  exciting 
scenes  at  W.  City  I  have  not  ceased  to  feel  anxious  for  the  old  Col's  triumph 
over  all  his  foes:  some  of  whom  I  detected  long  ago  under  a  cloak  of 
pretended  respect  for  him:  My  hopes  were  always  strong  that  he  would 
prevail  in  the  end  unless  he  should  lose  his  self-controul  for  a  moment  under 
the  presumption  he  was  tired  wining — Offer  to  him  my  best  wishes  &  kind 
regards: — Who  believed  a  short  while  ago  that  Genl  Taylor  would  find 
himself  thrown  upon  Benton  to  support  his  Adm11.?  Against  Whig-chiefs 
like  Clay  &  Webster!  : — The  only  injustice  that  Col  Benton  deserves 
is  that  he  is  now  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Cass  &  Co!  The  only  error  I 
think  he  has  fallen  into  is  the  notion  that  Niggerdom  will  not  get  into 
Cala  &c  without  a  prohibition: — My  convictions  are  strong  the  other  way — 
No  doubt  you  recognized  my  hand  in  the  private  letter  wh  got  into  the 
Post  &  Courrier  of  N.  Y.  about  North  Caro:  &  the  Nashville  Convention — I 
was  quite  provoked  at  its  publication  tho:  I  now  incline  to  believe  it  did 
good  by  forcing  the  politicians  of  our  State  to  action  a  little  sooner  I  need 
not  add  that  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  my  predictions  verified  Not  a 
County  meeting  (where  resistence  was  offered)  has  voted  for  the  detestable 
scheme  and  I  had  more  than  once  scolded  at  the  politicians  of  the  State  for 
their  cowardice: — I  wonder  at  the  folly  of  the  South  again  as  I  have 
oftentimes  had  occasion  to  do  before  in  respect  to  "Niggers" — Do  you 
remember  I  told  you  a  great  while  ago  that  the  people  of  N.  C.  detested 
the  Slave   traffic  &  that   southern  representatives   ought   to   put   it   down 

69.  William  H.  Haywood,  Junior,  married  Ann  Shepard  of  New  Bern.  Ashe,  op.  cit., 
VI,    296. 

60.  Elizabeth    Haywood    married    Governor    Edward    B.    Dudley.       hoc.    cit. 
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in  your  District — Behold  nobody  is  against  it!  If  the  North"  politicians 
would  by  common  consent  drop  the  subject  Six  Months — and  let  one  long 
session  pass  over  without  so  much  as  naming  Slavery  I  verily  believe  that 
the  South  would  move  in  a  new  direction  about  its  existence  in  Dist  Col: — 
But  the  present  folly  of  the  South  I  alluded  to  is  this:  to  trust  upon  con- 
necting Cala:  &  the  Territorial  bill  together — It  demonstrates  the  insincer- 
ity of  men  who  declaim  about  "South™  rights"  That  wh  they  pretend  to 
dread  is  the  proviso.  It  is  now  certain  that  it  cannot  pass  the  Senate — 
//  put  to  a  vote  by  itself:  Yet  by  putting  it  with  California  it  may!  Then: 
Let  the  Bill  pass  Senate — Let  the  House  amend  that  Bill  by  adding  proviso 
&  the  Senate  refuse  to  concur  in  the  Amend1 — If  the  House  adheres  the 
Senate  will  have  the  alternative  of  No  Bill  for  Califa.  or  a  Bill  for  Califa  & 
the  proviso  to  the  Territories — Is  any  one  prepared  to  say  whether  we  shall 
not  have  another  Oregon  law  proviso  &  all:  Who  knows  that  Cala.  is 
not  strong  eno.  to  go  through  even  with  the  proviso  in  it  if  the  latter 
should  be  unnaturally  forced  into  the  same  Bill  against  the  will  of  such  as 
support  Calfa!  Outwitted  we  may  complain.  "Outwitted  by  ourselves" 
what  right  is  there  to  complain  of  others  about  it.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
some  of  the  polns  who  have  made  asses  of  themselves  but  the  union  is  in 
no  danger  &  we  all  see  it  is  so — In  a  little  while  our  people  will  become 
indifferent  perhaps  disgusted — The  Disunionists  are  eating  their  own  words 
— brimstonish  as  they  were — I  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reason  why 
other  men  should  pester  themselves  to  build  stairs  for  their  decent  descent 
back  into  the  right  of  common  sense  &  ordinary  patriotism — why  not  let 
the  factious  race  hang  themselves  in  their  own  way}  They  have  tried  to 
break  up  the  Union  &  the  only  reason  they  did  not  succeed  is  that  the 
People  are  not  willing — Now  then  wherefore  should  the  patriots  in  public 
life  make  pets  of  these  disorganizers  &  furnish  either  a  cloak  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  respectability  to  their  Treason  against  our  Union?  Can  it 
be  possible  that  Mr  Clay  (old  as  he  is)  still  look  with  longing  eyes  to  the 
White  House?  Is  he  not  yet  convinced  that  these  Southern  Hotspurs  do 
not  know  what  gratitude  in  politics  means  &  their  escape  from  public 
execution  will  never  excite  them  to  recognize  the  benefactor  of  his  move- 
ment to  save  them — not  the  Union?  the  latter  has  been  saved  in  spite  of 
them  all  by  the  mighty  voice  of  a  republican  population!  So  far  as  respects 
President -making  I  apprehend  that  the  passage  of  a  Territory  Bill  or  of  part 
of  it  xuithout  the  proviso  will  only  increase  opposition  in  the  North  and  I 
am  sure  more  silence  about  Slavery  it  will  not  ensure  any  favour  with  the 
leaders  in  the  South:  the  latter  never  go  for  their  friends  unless  they  are 
"one  of  us" — undivided  fealty  is  required  before  we  of  the  South  ever 
promise  support  to  a  North11  candidate — Having  thus  destroyed  him  at 
home  we  then  choose  to  drop  him  as  unavailable.  We  first  make  him  un- 
available by  the  conditions  we  have  inspired  &  then  reject  him  for  that 
very  unavailableness!  Should  the  joining  of  the  two  Bills  in  one  be  the 
means  of  rejecting  both  I  am  not  able  to  forsee  whether  it  will  ensure  to 
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the  advantage  of  the  old  General  (Taylor)  or  not:  It  will  certainly  make 
him  or  break  him.  Your  letter  does  not  hazard  any  conjectures  upon  the 
point.  Whether  this  illigitimate  union  is  to  give  success  or  force  a  defeat 
of  California — My  impressions  lean  to  the  one  side  to  day  &  the  other  to 
morrow:  Should  the  thing  pass  old  Zach  would  seem  to  have  been  shelved: 
at  least  his  policy  will  have  been  repudiated  as  the  States  repudiate — not 
by  voting  "we  will  not  pay"  but  simply  by  not  voting  that  "we  will  pay  & 
here's  the  money."  Wherefore  is  it  my  Dear  Sir  that  you  say  nought  of  all 
this — Your  silence  about  the  probabilities  of  the  future  have  obscured  my 
vision  by  more  cloud  than  those  wh.  intercepted  it  before.  For  I  take  it 
now  that  those  on  the  spots  do  not  know  what  its  to  be  the  end  of  the 
present  movement  or  you  would  have  told  me: 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  Senate — As  for  expelling  Foote  there  is  no  danger 
■ — Old  Tappan61  was  regularly  tried  &  convicted  &  only  2  days  for  expul- 
sion &  after  that  I  put  it  down  by  a  fixed  fact  that  no  one  could  ever  be 
expelled  from  the  Senate — Again:  Footes  gross  impudence  &  breach  of 
order  were  tolerated  by  that  body  a  long  while  &  until  the  culprit  himself 
thought  he  deserved  cudgelling  and  therefore  prepared  for  his  defence — I 
am  afraid  that  the  apprehension  of  his  Resolves  had  something  to  do  with 
this  forebearance  all  the  while  or  Senators  would  have  stopped  it  and  if  it 
had  there  will  be  a  plenty  of  pretexts  for  excusing  the  final  out-break: — My 
excellent  friend  Benton  was  the  very  man  who  saved  Tappan:  He  will 
have  to  eat  a  part  of  the  fruit: 

Oh  I  do  rejoice  that  I  was  not  a  Senator  &  do  not  now  fill  the  seat  I 
once  held  there.62  Bitter:  bitter  indeed  was  the  cup  I  had  to  take  for 
daring  to  quit  it — yet  comfortable  beyond  my  power  to  express  without 
the  appearance  of  affection  have  been  my  reflexion  since: 

It  is  barely  possible  that  I  may  be  obliged  to  go  to  N.  York  City  on 
business  the  approaching  summer  If  so  I  shall  be  certain  to  visit  for  a  day 
or  two  at  Silver  Spring: 

I  am  very  faithfully  your  friend 

Raleigh  7  May   1850. 


From  Bedford  Brown 

Washington  City,  August  20.     18  52. 
My  Dear  friend, 

I  am  now,  on  a  flying  visit,  to  Washington,  and  received  to  day  through 
the  hands  of  your  mutual   friend,  Mr.   Blair,   your  very  kind   and  much 

61.  Senator  Benjamin  Tappan  of  Ohio,  (through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  April  27,  1844),  was  critical  of  Calhoun's  proposed  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  which  was  being  considered  secretly.  As  a  result  Tappan  was  severely  censured  by 
the    Senate.      Senate   Journal,    28th    Congress,    1st    session,    pp.    439-443. 

62.  In  December,  1845,  a  low-tariff  bill,  which  reflected  the  views  of  Robert  J.  Walker, 
was  introduced.  Haywood  opposed  it  as  an  unwise  measure  which  he  could  not  support. 
Instead  of  voting  against  his  political  party  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.     Ashe,  op.   cit..   VI,   800. 
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valued  letter,  with  the  Albany  Atlas  enclosed.  Permit  me  to  assure  you, 
that  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  which  has  intervened  since  we  last 
parted,  in  this  City,  that  a  letter  from  no  one,  could  have  afforded  me 
Such  sincere  pleasure. 

I  have  for  years  past, — in  part,  owing  to  the  inauspicous  state  of  things, 
produced,  by  those,  assuming  to  lead  the  Democratic  party — been  very  much 
withdrawn  from  any  participation  in  politics.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  so  intimately  identified  as  he  is,  with  the  brightest  and  most  palmy 
days  of  Democracy,  in  your  administration,  and  Gen1.  Jackson,  inspired  me 
with  new  zeal.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  I  have  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  party  at  several  meeting  and  the  sketch  of  my  remarks, 
which  I  sent  my  excellent  friend  Smith,  was  one  of  the  results.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  him,  for  causing  it  to  be  noticed  with  such  honorable 
mention,  an  honor,  which  I  little  expected  when  I  forwarded  it  to  him. 
The  allusions  to  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  in  my  remarks,  were  pur- 
posely intended  when  I  made  them,  to  do  justice  in  my  humble  way,  to 
yourself  and  those  of  the  North  who  sustained  your  administration  and  to 
recall  to  the  Southern  mind  the  leading  acts  of  that  administration,  so 
purely  republican  and  so  eminently  just  to  the  South,  as  well  as  all  other 
Sections.  Another  object  which  I  had  in  view,  was  to  claim  for  its  true 
author  as  an  Executive  measure,  the  constitutional  Treasury.  The  attempt 
has  been  after  made  to  defraud  your  administration  of  the  credit  due  to  it, 
for  that  nobles  of  all  our  civil  measures  and  to  give  it  exclusively  to  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk.  The  more  calm  dispassionate  opinion  of  the 
public,  sooner  or  later,  will  I  trust,  do  justice  not  only  to  that  glorious 
act  of  your  administration,  but  will  pronounce  its  general  policy  as  standing 
in  the  very  front  rank,  of  republican  Statesmanship. 

In  a  conversation  with  Major  Donelson,  in  the  course  of  the  last  Sum- 
mer, when  your  services  were  alluded  to,  in  Gen1.  Jackson's  administration, 
he  very  candidly  admitted  to  me  and  indeed  expressly  said,  that  your  aid 
and  service  were  indispensable  to  its  success  and  that  without  them,  it 
could  not  have  got  along.  I  am  gratified  to  say,  also,  that  the  inveterate 
prejudices  of  the  extreme  Southern  faction  are  moderating  and  that  in 
conversation  with  several  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  party,  they  admit, 
that  the  party  to  the  North,  which  you  were  so  long  at  the  head  of,  were 
true  on  all  the  great  questions  of  policy  and  constitutional  construction; 
as  contended  for  by  our  old  Southern  Statesmen,  than  any  other,  and  that 
they  think  it  unwise  and  ungenerous,  that  divisions  should  be  kept  up  on 
a  question  which  has  been  adjusted  by  a  final  compromise.  Others  who  are 
still  desirous,  of  keeping  up  a  Southern  Sectional  party  of  course,  pursue  a 
different  line  of  conduct.  I  sincerely  trust,  that  our  excellent  friends  of 
the  Democracy  of  the  North  who  are  pursuing  such  an  elevated  and  noble 
course  (and  by  which  the  unfortunate  divisions  heretofore  existing,  are  in 
such  a  rapid  process  of  healing,  both  North  and  South)  will  not  permit 
any  thing,  that  these  firebrands,  may  say,  or  do,  to  divert  them  from  their 
manly  and  patriotic  course.    I  have  not,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  ever  since 
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these  difficulties  occurred,  hesitated  to  avow  my  belief,  that  the  principal 
actors  among  the  party  of  nullification,  since  the  year  1834  had  agitated 
the  Slave  question,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  sundering  the  ties  that 
existed  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Democracy  and  that  they  had 
used  that  question,  through  all,  its  phases  (even  in  the  annexation  move- 
ment '44)  for  that  mischievous  purpose  and  that  they  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  difficulties  which  ensued.  I  have  often  thought,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  as  a  true  history 
written  by  some  competent  person,  giving  a  faithful  account  of  this 
subject  and  the  conduct  of  the  actors  for  eighteen  years  past.  If  it  could 
be  done,  the  people  of  the  South,  would  view  the  subject  in  a  different 
light,  from  that,  which  they  have  heretofore.  Col.  Benton  you  are  prob- 
ably aware,  intends,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  work  on  which  is  is  en- 
gaged, to  that  question.  I  have  urged  him,  to  do  so,  and  endeavoured  to 
aid  him,  by  suggesting  to  him  particular  facts,  in  connection  with  it. 

As  you  are  aware,  owing  to  what  I  have  alluded  to  above,  there  are  many 
persons  to  the  South  who  are  strongly  prejudiced,  yet  you  have  many 
others  who  are  disposed  to  do  you  more  injustice  and  many  others  would, 
if  they  had  the  independence  to  speak  out  their  honest  opinions.  All 
Democrats  admit  your  administration  to  become  one  of  the  best  we  have 
had.  John  Bragg  now  a  Member  of  the  House  from  the  Mobile  District 
(although  elected  as  an  extremist)  spoke  of  you  some  weeks  since,  to  me, 
in  a  most  kind  and  liberal  manner. 

I  will  now  say,  a  few  words,  in  answer  to  your  kind  inquiries,  as  to 
myself.  I  removed  as  you  are  aware,  to  Missouri  in  the  fall  of  1844  and 
remained  till  the  summer  of  1839  [sic]  and  although  delighted  with  the 
country  and  the  people  (for  I  was  received  with  a  noble  enthusiasm)  such 
was  the  general  ill  health  of  the  country,  that  I  could  not  with  justice  to 
my  family  remain.  Having  determined  to  return,  I  concluded  to  settle 
in  old  Virginia  believing  it  to  possess  something  of  a  better  climate,  than 
my  old  state  and  partly  from  its  more  convenient  location  in  regard  to 
the  great  commercial  cities. 

I  first  purchased  in  Albemarle  (among  Major's  connexions,  the  family 
of  Coles,  a  most  excellent  people)  and  not  being  very  well  pleased  with 
my  farm,  I  sold  and  subsequently  purchased  an  estate,  in  the  upper  part 
of  Faquiar  County  (12  miles  west  of  Warrentown)  on  which  farm  myself 
and  family  are  now  residing.  It  it  regarded  by  many  as  among  the  best 
lands  of  Virginia  with  a  mansion  elegant  and  spacious.  Though  nothing 
to  boast  of,  in  the  way  of  wealth,  yet  a  handsome  competency  and  entirely 
free  from  embarrassment.  A  Railroad  has  been  constructed  from  Alexan- 
dria which  passes  in  about  two  miles  and  a  half  of  my  residence,  which 
makes  the  travel  to  Washington,  not  more,  than  three  and  a  half  hours. 
I  have  thus  endeavored  to  answer  briefly  your  kind  inquiries  and  have 
given  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  peregrinations,  since  leaving  North  Carolina. 

I  remained  stationary  all  my  life,  near  the  place  of  my  nativity,  till  my 
removal   West    and   really   after   one   removes,    from    their   native   place,    I 
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believe  it  is  extremely  difficult  ever  to  be  satisfied,  so  far,  however,  as  my 
farm,  the  climate,  locations  and  all  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know,  that 
I  could  be  more  eligibly  situated,  any  where  in  the  Union.63  Excuse,  my 
Dear  Sir,  these  particulars,  which  I  have  been  prompted  to  give  from  an 
entire  belief,  that  you  take  an  interest,  in  what  relates  to  myself.  I  saw 
my  excellent  friend  Smith,  at  Baltimore  and  learned  from  him,  the  tranquil 
life,  that  you  are  pursuing,  and  heard  of  your  good  health  with  great 
pleasure.  It  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure,  to  comply  with  your  kind 
invitation,  to  visit  you  if  I  can  possibly  have  it  in  my  power  this  autumn. 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  have  you  or  either  of  your  sons,  at  my  house, 
which  is  easily  accessible  from  Washington.  My  Post  office  is  Salem, 
Faquiar  Cty  Va.  and  shall  be  very  much  pleased  at  any  time,  to  hear  from 
you  with  my  best  regards  to  my  friend  Smith,  I  remain,  truly  your  friend, 

Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren. 

P.  S.  Believe  that  the  triumph  of  Pierce  will  be  so  complete,  that  the 
Whig  party  will  be  annihilated  and  dismembered,  as  a  party. 

[Concluded] 


63.  He  returned  to  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  which  he  represented  in  the  state  Senate  in 
1858.  In  the  same  body  in  1860  he  led  the  opposition  movement  to  secession,  but  after 
North  Carolina  was  forced  out  of  the  Union,  he  ardently  supported  the  Confederacy.  In 
1866  he  was  again  elected  to  represent  the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  he  was 
never  allowed  to  take  his  seat.     Ashe,  op.  cit.,  I,  184-185. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LOW  PARTS  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Edited  by  Buford  Rowland 

An  interesting  account  of  "the  low  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina" in  the  early  nineteenth  century  may  be  found  in  a  letter 
written  by  Daniel  French  to  his  wife  in  1807.1  French,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  was  known  as  a  machinist  and  engineer. 
His  patented  inventions  included  a  steam  engine  "for  use  on 
mills,  boats,  pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,"  brick,  a  press 
"for  cotton  and  other  substances,"  an  improvement  for  dis- 
tilling and  evaporating,  and  an  "improvement  in  making  shin- 
gles, splitting  and  shaving  at  the  same  time"  which  would  pro- 
duce 20,000  shingles  per  day.2  In  December,  1806,  he  received 
written  permission  from  William  Poynell,  proprietor  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  New  Lebanon  estate  in  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  of  North  Carolina,  to  "cut  such  timber  for  the  mak- 
ing of  any  quantity  of  shingles  as  he  may  think  proper  for  the 
space  of  one  year  to  be  computed  from  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1807  with  liberty  to  dispose  of  such  shingles  to  whom  he 
may  think  proper,  and  remove  them  from  the  estate  . 
for  a  toll  or  rate  of  $2.00  per  thousand."3  It  was  while  he  was 
engaged  in  cutting  shingles  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  that  French 
wrote  his  "observation  on  the  low  parts  of  North  Carolina."4 

Dear    Wife 

This  being  a  Sunday  and  a  leisure  time  with  me  I  write  some  observation 
relative  to  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  people  inhabiting  it. 

The  Country  in  this  part  for  many  hundred  miles  North  and  South  is 
one  continuous  level  or  nearly  so  being  in  no  part  but  few  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  sea  and  the  land  indented  with  dead  nasty  swamps  proper 
habitation  for  such  animals  as  inhabit  it  as  snakes  of  various  kinds,  turtles, 
frogs,  pollywogs,  snails,  fresh  water  lobsters,  lizards,  some  ducks  and  on 
the  trees  is  seen  the  owlls5  of  various  kinds  and  hawks  and  the  turkey 
buzard  the  nastiest  of  all  living  things  subsisting  on  rotten  flesh  of  any 
kind,   the  eagle,   all   the   common  hawks   among  us,   and   the   snake   hawk 


1.  The  French  MSS.   are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.   Dan   Denman,   Charleston,  Mississippi. 

2.  Prospectus,    September,    1810.      French  MSS. 

3.  Poynell    to    French,    December    10,    1806.     French    MSS. 

4.  The  letter  is  undated  but  is  thought  to  have  been  written  during  1807,  since  that  year 
was  the  period  covered  by  French's  contract  with  Poynell.  Written  on  the  back  of  the 
letter    is    "Some    observation    on    the   low    parts    of    North    Carolina." 

5.  Mistakes    in   spelling   and    punctuation    are   here   reproduced    without   comment. 
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which  has  a  forked  tail  like  a  swallow,  the  Beasts  of  the  swamps  are  the 
Deer,  Bear,  wild  Cat,  Racoon,  Squirel,  the  Deer  and  Bear  are  very  plenty, 
and  the  Bear  is  very  large,  weighing  three  and  four  hundred  pounds,  but 
seldom  attack  any  one;  these  swamps  in  hot  and  dry  weather  send  forth  a 
deadly  and  poisinous  vapour,  which  produces  various  sickness  and  death, 
and  give  a  great  part  of  the  people  a  yellow,  pale  and  death  like  countenance, 
which  makes  one  shudder  with  horror,  but  now  and  then  a  fresh  and 
rosy  cheek  is  to  be  seen,  the  lands  that  are  cleared  is  only  here  and  there  a 
little  spot  and  the  air  being  kept  of  by  the  surrounding  woods  makes  the 
heat  intolerable,  and  the  elements  are  as  unfavorable  to  health  as  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  weather  is  very  changeable  one  day  at  one  hour 
very  hot,  and  the  next  as  cold,  giving  constant  pluressies  and  other  in- 
flamatory  diseases,  I  think  if  nature  had  not  provided  a  remedy  for  the 
climate  it  would  be  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  but  the  thunder 
storms  which  are  almost  every  day,  coll  and  purify  the  air,  the  storms  are 
many  times  very  hard,  we  know  but  little  about  them  in  our  parts,  the 
people  are  as  might  be  expected,  pale  weak  and  infebled  in  body  and  spirits, 
and  equally  feble  in  their  exaction  in  business. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  to  strangers  are  very  kind,  frank 
and  open,  and  appear  to  be  well  disposed  to  mankind  in  general,  even  to 
their  slaves,  which  in  general  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  am  are  well 
fed,  and  tasks  easy,  the  inhabitants  raise  cotten  of  which  they  make  a 
great  part  of  their  clothing,  which  they  spin  and  weave  very  nice  into 
many  forms  of  figures  and  different  colours,  they  raise  their  own  indigo  and 
rice,  and  the  women  in  their  industrious  habits  and  attention  to  domestic 
concerns  and  manufatories  are  an  ornament  to  society,  the  season  for  vege- 
tation is  early,  this  day  we  had  green  peas  for  sauce  at  dinner,  and  some 
corn  is  as  high  as  my  knees,  some  of  the  inhabitants  make  considerable 
wine  of  the  natural  grapes  of  the  country  which  is  very  good  flavoured 
and  strong,  the  people  feel  much  the  want  of  good  mechanicks  and  stoves 
which  in  so  thinly  populated  country  are  difficult  to  be  found  without 
much  trouble  and  going  a  great  distance,  the  country  is  yet  in  fact  a  mere 
wilderness  perhaps  not  more  than  two  thousand  people  in  the  bigness  of 
our  state,  land  is  not  considered  of  any  value  in  this  part  for  want  of 
inhabitants,  as  good  lands  as  any  can  be  bought  of  the  state  or  have  been 
lately  for  25  dollars  per  thousand  acres,  Cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  without 
feeding,  they  run  in  the  woods  and  they  provided  for  themselves,  a  good 
cow  gives   two  quarts  of  milk  per   day. 

The  highest  grounds  are  covered  with  various  kinds  of  useful  and  other 
timber  such  as  sap  and  heart  pine  which  is  an  excellent  timber  for  ships 
and  house  building,  there  are  also  oak  of  many  sorts,  some  hickory  and 
black  walnut,  mulbery,  chincopin  or  dwarf  chestnut  which  is  a  fine  timber 
for  ship  building,  the  boxwood  here  is  very  large,  Beach  in  some  parts 
is  very  plenty,  in  the  edges  of  the  swamps  groes  a  tree  called  sweet  gum, 
from  this  is  gathered  a  valuable  medicine  called  Balsam  of  Talew,  there 
are  many  other  trees  ornamental  and  useful  peculiar  to  the  country  as  well 
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as  plants   and   roots  of   medicinal   virtues   and   proper   for   the   diseases   of 
the  people. 

Considering  the  advantages  there  is  for  the  lumbering  business  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  lands  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  where  money  can 
be  made  with  more  ease  rapidly  if  a  man  will  be  industrious,  a  very  few 
years  is  sufficient  with  health  to  acquire  a  handsome  fortune. 


A  SOUTHERN  GIRL  AT  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  18341 

Edited  by  Barnes  F.  Lathrop 

The  sprightly  letter  here  presented  illustrates  with  freshness 
a  custom  of  some  prevalence  among  ante-bellum  planters — 
the  custom  of  taking  summer  journeys  to  fashionable  water- 
ing-places. That  such  vacationing  was  common  has  often  been 
remarked.2  Generally  we  are  forced  to  view  it  througjh  the 
uninspired  eyes  of  politicians  or  foreign  travelers.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  our  medium  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  unrestrained 
chitchat  of  a  girl  who  "did  not  come  here  to  listen  to  lectures 
and  prayers,"  regards  Martin  Van  Buren  as  "the  ugliest  old 
thing  I  ever  saw,"  and  does  not  forget  to  bid  "howdy"  to  the 
servants  at  home.  Her  record  of  crowded  passage,  friends  en- 
countered, celebrities  seen,  and  lectures  suffered  is  trivial;  but 
it  surely  represents  with  more  than  ordinary  verisimilitude  the 
atmosphere  of  a  vacation  at  the  North. 

Saratoga  12th  August      1834 
My  dear  Sister 

It  seems  as  if  I  never  shall  get  a  letter  off  to  you,  for  I  have  been  trying 
to  write  almost  every  day — but  my  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  and 
we  have  been  in  such  a  continual  state  of  excitement  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  my  heals  a  great  part  of  the  time — You  will 
perceive  by  the  date  of  my  letter  where  we  now  are;   after  staying  two 


1.  The  author  of  this  letter  was  Eliza  Thompson,  daughter  of  a  ranking  planter  family 
of  Bertie  County,  N.  C.  The  recipient  was  her  sister,  William  Ann  Thompson,  wife  of 
William  W.  Pugh,  a  cotton  planter  at  Turner's  Cross  Roads  in  the  same  county.  In  1835 
William  W.  Pugh  and  his  wife  moved  to  Assumption  Parish,  La.  William  Ann  Thompson 
died  in  1843,  but  her  husband  preserved  this  letter,  and  on  his  death  in  1906  it  passed  to 
his  son,  Lawrence  H.  Pugh,  of  Thibodaux,  La.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Pugh  for  allowing 
its  publication. 

A  word  as  to  editing — or  the  lack  of  it — is  perhaps  in  order.  An  initial  conscientious 
effort  was  made  to  identify  persons  mentioned  in  the  text.  But  the  results  were  bo 
paltry  that  I  have  been  forced  to  content  myself  with  inserting  the  full  names  of  a  few 
relatively  well-known  individuals.  Roughly  contemporaneous  descriptions  of  Saratoga 
Springs  are  numerous,  though  somewhat  stereotyped.  Sea,  for  example,  Davison,  G.  M., 
The  Fashionable  Tour  (Saratoga  Springs,  1825,  1830,  etc.),  section  on  Saratoga;  Hall 
Basil,  Travels  in  North  America  (3rd  ed.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1830),  II,  7-28,  passim 
Stuart,  James,  Three  Years  in  North  America  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1833),  I,  189-95 
Arfwedson,  C.  D.,  The  United  States  and  Canada  (2  vols.,  London,  1834),  II,  269-76. 
Latrobe,  C.  J.,  The  Rambler  in  North  America  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1836),  I,  126-44, 
passim;  Buckingham,  J.  S.,  America,  Historical,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive  (3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, [1841]),  II,  427-48;  and  Haskel,  D.,  and  Smith,  J.  C,  A  Complete  Descriptive  and 
Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  of  America  (New  York,  1843),  p.  598.  There  is  a 
drawing  of  Saratoga  Springs  about  1826  in  Hamlin,  T.  F.,  The  American  Spirit  in  Archi- 
tecture,  p.   131. 

2.  "The  need  of  summer  sojourns  in  cooler  climes  made  Southerners  in  some  degree  the 
discoverers  of  the  charms  of  Newport,  Narragansett  Pier,  and  Saratoga,  as  well  as  of  the 
Virginia  springs  and  the  Carolina  Blue  Ridge."  Phillips,  U.  B.,  Life  and  Labor  in  the 
Old  South,  p.  365.  See  also  Hart,  A.  B.,  Slavery  and  Abolition,  p.  69 ;  Dodd,  W.  E., 
The  Cotton  Kingdom,  p.  77;  Cole,  A.  C,  The  Irrepressible  Conflict,  pp.  201-04;  Adams, 
J.   T.,   America's  Tragedy,  p.   145. 
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days  in  Norfolk [,]  part  of  a  day  in  Baltimore,  part  of  a  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  ten  days  in  New  York — in  the  latter  place  we  met  with  several 
acquaintances  from  Carolina — General  Bryan  and  all  of  his  party,  Colonel 
Rhodes — Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  from  Fayetteville  and  several  others — by  the 
way  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  the  Colonel  was  quite  devoted  to 
Cousin  Helen,  but  I  expect  she  would  blow  me  up  if  she  knew  I  had  writ- 
ten such  a  thing — Doctor  Freeman  and  Lady  from  Washington  came  up 
here  with  us  from  New  York — but  they  only  remained  a  few  days.  I 
believe  they  expect  to  return  to  Carolina  in  a  week  or  two — The  day  we 
came  from  New  York  to  Albany  there  were  more  than  eleven  hundred 
passengers.  I  never  saw  such  a  crowd  in  my  life — the  day  was  excessively 
warm  and  there  was  hardly  a  place  to  put  your  foot,  let  alone  your  head — 
that  night  we  came  as  far  as  Schenectady  and  when  we  got  there  we  could 
not  obtain  lodging  for  love  nor  money — at  last  however  we  prevailed  on 
the  people  of  the  house  where  the  Cars  stopped — (which  was  a  real  com- 
mon tavern)  to  put  beds  on  the  floor  of  the  public  room — the  ladies  in 
one  room  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  other — however  we  made  out  to  get 
through  the  night  and  the  next  morning  about  ten  O  Clock  reached  this 
place — when  we  first  arrived  we  put  up  at  Union  Hall,  a  very  respectable 
house,  but  the  one  where  all  the  religious  and  sick  people  put  up — there 
the  first  evening  we  had  a  lecture  on  the  inutility  of  animal  food,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  attended  with  any  beneficial  effects;  for  I  thought 
the  company  the  next  day  were  unusually  ravenous — The  next  afternoon 
we  had  a  lecture  on  the  destructiveness  of  tight  lacing,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  caused  one  cord  to  be  slackened  and  that  night  had  prayers  in  the  house — 
and  as  I  did  not  come  here  to  listen  to  lectures  and  prayers  I  proposed 
that  we  should  move  to  Congress  Hall  which  is  much  the  gayest  and  most 
fashionable  house  in  the  place — the  first  night  we  came  to  this  house  there 
was  a  large  Ball  which  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  scene — There  is  a 
very  great  crowd  in  this  house  and  some  quite  distinguished  characters — 
among  the  rest  Mr  [Richard  Henry]  Wilde  of  Georgia — General  [Stephen] 
Van  Renseleer  [sic]  of  New  York  who  is  called  the  Patroon  of  Albany — 
and  his  daughter,  and  General  [James]  Tal[l]madge  of  New  York  City 
and  his  daughter  who  is  the  prettiest  girl  that  I  have  seen  here — A  Grand 
Daughter  of  Charles  Carrolls,  a  grand  daughter  of  Rufus  King  and 
divers  other  distinguecs — We  have  also  a  real  peer  of  the  realm,  Lord 
Powerscourt  [apparently  Richard,  6th  Viscount  Powerscourt] — There  are 
besides  several  North  Carolinians — Mrs  &  Mr  Devereux,  Mr  Pollack  and 
Mrs  Smith,  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Armistead  of  New  Bern  who  all  board  in 
this  house —  Mr  Jack  Ami  and  Daughter  who  are  at  the  United  States 
Hotel,  and  Messrs  Joshua  and  Charles  Skinner,  Ladies,  and  Miss  Hoskins, 
(William  Clark [']s  intended)  from  Edenton  who  stay  at  Union  Hall — 
to  night  there  is  to  be  a  Hop  at  this  house,  which  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference  I  believe  from  a  Ball — At  the  Ball  on  friday  evening  Mr  [Mar- 
tin] Van  Buren  and  Mr  [Churchill  C]  Cambreleng  were  present  and  I 
could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
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States  would  have  received  so  little  attention — You  may  tell  Mr  Trezevant 
for  his  gratification,  that  his  especial  favourite  received  no  more  homage 
than  if  he  had  have  been  a  shoemaker — he  is  the  ugliest  old  thing  I  ever 
saw  and  it  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of  his  presiding  in  the  Senate,  over 
such  men  as  [John  C]  Calhoun,  [William  C]  Preston  &  tc. — he  is  in  the 
village  yet  as  he  was  here  yesterday  evening — I  expect  you  are  tired  of  all 
my  nonsense,  but  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  show  it  to  anyone  else,  what- 
ever you  do  remember  not  to  expose  it  to  Cousin  William —  .8 
Direct  [your  reply  to  my  letter]  to  the  care  of  H[.]  Waring  and  Son 
New  York — when  you  write  let  us  know  how  all  are  at  Poplar  Square  and 
in  the  Marshes — tell  our  Servants  howdy  for  us[.]  My  paper  is  almost 
exhausted  so  I  must  conclude  with  remembrances  to  all  that  inquire  after 
us,  and  a  hope  of  very  soon  hearing  from  you     I  am 

Your  affectionate  Sis  E  T. 


3.  About    two    hundred    words    here    omitted    deal    with    family    health    and    remembrances 
to    relatives. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina:  A  Social  History.  By  Guion  Griffis 
Johnson.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1937. 
Pp.  xvi,  93  5.     $6.00.) 

In  1790  Virginia  was  the  leading  state  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  wealth  and  population;  her  statesmen  were  the  nation's 
leaders.  About  1830  the  primacy  of  the  South  Atlantic  group 
shifted  to  South  Carolina,  quite  passing  over  the  state  which 
lay  between,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  South  as  it  was  some- 
times slightingly  termed.  By  1860  it  appeared  that  North 
Carolina  was  becoming  discontented  with  the  minor  role  which 
had  previously  been  hers.  In  what  purports  to  be  a  study  of 
the  main  currents  of  life  and  thought  in  North  Carolina  from 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  period  to  the  era  of  the  Civil 
War,  Dr.  Johnson  assigns  herself  the  task  of  unravelling  the 
processes  of  social  change  at  work  in  the  Tar  Heel  common- 
wealth. 

Like  her  sister  states  North  Carolina  was  far  from  being 
unified  geographically  and  socially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  Nature  had  divided  her  into  three  distinct  regions: 
the  coastal  plain,  the  piedmont  plateau,  and  the  mountain 
country.  The  eastern  belt  had  been  colonized  principally  by 
people  of  English  extraction.  In  the  middle  and  western  belts 
dwelt  a  mixed  population,  in  which  the  dominant  strains  were 
German  and  Scotch-Irish.  By  far  the  largest  single  social  group 
in  the  State  was  the  small  farmer  element 

Throughout  the  early  decades  of  the  century  North  Caro- 
lina's backwardness  was  commonly  admitted  even  by  North 
Carolinians  themselves.  Travelers  commented  at  length  upon 
the  widespread  ignorance  and  poverty  they  beheld.  Yet  such 
conditions  were  only  to  be  expected  in  a  region  characterized, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  by  a  singular  combination  of  rural  local- 
ism, conservatism,  and  superstition.  In  1860  Wilmington  and 
New  Bern  were  the  only  towns  in  the  State  which  had  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  five  thousand.  Moreover,  much  of  North 
Carolina's  best  blood  was  being  drained  from  her  by  the  west- 
ward migration  of  her  people.    At  the  close  of  the  period  the 
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total  number  of  free  persons  born  in  North  Carolina  and  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  was  slightly  in  excess  of  nine  hundred 
thousand.  Of  this  number  thirty  per  cent  lived  outside  the 
State. 

Gradually  North  Carolina  was  aroused  from  its  lethargy, 
and  intellectual  striving  became  more  evident.  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  advance  were  such  men  as  Archibald  DeBow  Mur- 
phey,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  styles  "the  most  distinguished  socially- 
minded  statesman  in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina,"  Calvin  H. 
Wiley,  Joseph  Caldwell,  and  others.  As  budding  manufactures 
and  a  program  of  railroad  construction  promised  to  dis- 
seminate prosperity  and  dispel  isolation,  so  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  public  education  in  the  eighteen-thirties  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  pointed  the  way  to  a  reduction  of  the  State's  high 
percentage  of  white  illiteracy. 

Hardly  an  important  aspect  of  social  behavior  during  the 
period  in  question  is  overlooked  in  this  survey.  Rural  life, 
town  life,  family  life,  religion,  the  slave  code,  the  criminal 
code,  sanitation  and  health — each  in  turn  is  treated  exhaus- 
tively with  many  quotations  by  way  of  illustration  from  con- 
temporary writers.  Yet  there  are  times  when  further  attention 
to  similar  social  phenomena  in  adjacent  states  would  have 
added  perspective  to  the  picture.  The  rapid  spread  of  Method- 
ism is  viewed  by  the  author  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  social 
trends  of  the  ante-bellum  period.  One  sturdy  citizen  was  so 
alarmed  by  the  tendency  that  he  applied  a  "blister-plaster"  to 
his  wife  to  cure  her  of  Methodism!  By  1860  nearly  half  the 
number  of  church  congregations  in  the  State  professed  the 
Methodist  faith.  One  notices  furthermore  a  trace  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  attempt  to  exclude  a  Jew  named  Jacob  Henry 
from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1809.  Henry's  speech 
in  defense  was  so  able  a  production,  however,  that  it  was 
printed  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the  states  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

There  are  references  to  Panola,  sometimes  called  the  best 
managed  cotton  plantation  in  the  entire  South;  to  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper,  a  son  of  the  small  farmer  class  of  piedmont 
North  Carolina,  whose  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South  was  al- 
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legedly  "the  best  known  book  in  the  United  States  in  I860"; 
to  the  North  Carolina  penal  code,  "the  bloodiest  ...  of 
any  state  in  the  Union";  and  to  the  long  and  tedious  strug- 
gle for  a  native  literature.  Throughout  the  ante-bellum 
period  North  Carolina  possessed  no  outstanding  newspaper 
equivalent  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer  or  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury. Only  one  journal  in  existence  at  the  opening  of  the 
century,  the  Raleigh  Register,  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
period  following.  Apparently  the  advantage  it  sustained 
through  its  connection  with  the  National  Intelligencer  enabled 
it  the  better  to  withstand  the  storms  of  the  period. 

Historians  at  large  will  find  in  Ante-Bellum  North  Caro- 
lina: A  Social  History  a  work  of  acknowledged  scholarship.  To 
a  large  degree  the  subject  matter  is  based  on  manuscript  mate- 
rials and  contemporary  newspapers.  No  important  sources  of 
information  appear  to  have  been  overlooked.  Some  improve- 
ment might  have  been  wrought  by  compressing  the  treatment 
of  such  topics  as  camp  meetings  and  revival  movements, 
church  benevolence,  and  the  care  of  unfortunates.  It  is  at 
least  debatable  to  conclude  that  in  1860  "the  State  was  again 
taking  its  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  nation"  (p.  831). 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  is  quoted  elsewhere  (p.  21)  as  placing 
North  Carolina  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  slave  states  in 
18  56.  For  the  most  part,  however,  an  objective  approach  to 
the  subject  is  nicely  maintained.  Dr.  Johnson's  study  repre- 
sents a  distinct  contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  social 
conditions  in  the  ante-bellum  South. 

J.  Cutler  Andrews. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker  Genealogy.  By  William  Wade 
Hinshaw.  Volume  I.  Records  and  Minutes  of  the  Thirty-three  Oldest 
Monthly  Meetings  Which  Belong,  or  Ever  Belonged,  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Edwards  Broth- 
ers, Inc.  1936.  Pp.  xi,  1185.  Lithoprinted.  Distributed  by  Friends 
Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Indiana.    $20.00.) 

For  a  number  of  decades  after  North  Carolina  was  first 
permanently  settled  by  white  men,  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
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one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Christian"  denominations -with- 
in the  province.  The  first  sermon  known  to  have  been 
preached  there  was  that  by  William  Edmundson,  a  Quaker 
minister,  and  a  short  time  afterward  a  visit  from  George  Fox 
gave  impetus  to  the  spread  of  Quakerism.  Influence  of  the 
sect  became  so  great  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  number  of  Anglicans  were  said  to  have  turned 
Quaker  so  as  to  exert  greater  political  influence.  The  first 
Quaker  meetings  were  in  the  Albemarle  or  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  province,  but  as  population  spread  southward  and 
westward  new  meetings  were  set  up.  A  Quaker  immigration 
from  Pennsylvania  into  the  piedmont  added  to  the  influence 
of  the  denomination.  The  Friends  were  especially  vocal  as 
dissenters,  opposing  measures  which  would  benefit  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England. 

The  Revolution  struck  a  hard  blow  at  the  Quakers,  for 
many  of  their  young  men  deserted  the  group  in  order  to  fight 
for  independence.  Later  various  meetings  took  a  strong  stand 
against  slavery,  and  thereby  made  themselves  unpopular  local- 
ly. As  a  result,  many  of  them  moved  to  the  Northwest,  espe- 
cially to  Indiana.  Today  there  are  still  a  few  Quakers  in  North 
Carolina,  but  they  no  longer  figure  largely  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State. 

In  the  present  monumental  volume  Mr.  Hinshaw  has 
brought  together  records  of  births,  marriages,  removals,  and 
deaths  of  the  oldest  monthly  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Of  the  thirty-three  meetings,  eight 
were  in  the  coastal  area  of  North  Carolina,  sixteen  were  in 
piedmont  North  Carolina,  one  was  in  Virginia,  five  were  in 
South  Carolina,  and  three  were  in  Tennessee.  Most  of  them 
are  still  active,  but  some  no  longer  exist. 

These  records  are  particularly  valuable  in  that,  except  in  a 
few  isolated  and  unimportant  instances,  no  official  vital  statis- 
tics were  kept  in  North  Carolina  until  as  late  as  1913;  and 
while  official  records  of  marriages  have  been  required  since 
1740,  the  data  that  are  now  available  are  very  incomplete  for 
many  of  the  counties.  The  information  on  removals  from  the 
various  meetings  is  significant  for  students  of  population  move- 
ments, especially  students  of  emigration  within  and  away  from 
North  Carolina. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  work  the  compiler  has  had  the  aid 
of  several  assistants,  notably  Miss  Laura  D.  Worth,  librarian 
of  Guilford  College,  who  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
working  hours  for  three  years  in  copying  data  from  the  fine 
collection  of  Quaker  manuscript  materials  in  her  custody. 

In  assembling  this  vast  mass  of  data  Mr.  Hinshaw  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  for  genealogists  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  for  historians  and  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  can 
complete  his  task  for  the  entire  United  States,  which  he  tells 
us  is  only  half  done  in  the  present  volume.  The  work  of  com- 
piling appears  to  have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  carried 
on.  The  use  of  lithoprinting  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  this 
form  of  publication.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  is 
so  expensive,  but  obviously  a  great  deal  of  cost  is  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  such  a  compilation. 

C.  C.  Crittenden. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  1730-1936. 
By  Clarence  W.  Griffin.  (Asheville,  N.  C:  The  Miller  Printing  Com- 
pany.    1937.     Pp.  640.     $10.00.) 

Mr.  Griffin,  who  is  county  historian  of  Rutherford  County, 
has  spent  more  than  fifteen  years  in  collecting,  compiling,  and 
putting  into  final  form  the  matter  contained  in  this  volume. 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  local  histories 
which  has  appeared  in  North  Carolina.  The  author  subscribes 
to  the  idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  strictly  local  history, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  woven  into  his  narrative  many  facts  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States. 
His  aim  has  been  tfto  record  facts,  not  to  interpret  them." 
Following  a  chronological  arrangement,  he  has  recorded  thou- 
sands of  facts  relating  to  Rutherford  County,  from  the  first 
recorded  settlements  down  to  1936.  The  most  impressive  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  the  great  emphasis  on  genealogy  and  bi- 
ography. Fully  one-third  of  the  pages  deal  with  material  of 
this  nature.  There  are  some  364  footnotes,  most  of  them  quite 
lengthy,  which  present  sketches  of  people  who  have  been  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  history  of  the  county  in  some  capacity.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  many  lists,  scattered  through  the 
volume,  of  county  officials  at  various  times,  of  soldiers  in  var- 
ious wars,  of  newspaper  editors,  teachers,  preachers,  gunsmiths, 
highway  officials,  bankers,  Rutherford  members  of  various 
state  and  federal  agencies,  incorporators  of  towns  in  the  county, 
and  organizers  of  railroad  companies,  mills  and  other  business 
organizations.  The  author  also  presents  many  facts  relating  to 
tax  rates,  prices,  land  grants,  population  statistics,  and  many 
other  things.  This  history  has  been  written  "from  the  view- 
point of  a  practical  newspaper  man,"  and  many  facts  which 
might  seem  insignificant  to  a  professional  historian  have  been 
included.  One  wonders,  for  instance,  if  it  is  worth  noting  that 
former  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  opened  his  gubernatorial 
campaign  at  Forest  City,  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  once  visited 
the  county,  or  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  ate 
lunch  at  Lake  Lure. 

For  many  years  the  Rutherford  County  region  was  "the 
outpost  of  civilization,  and  acted  as  a  barrier  between  the 
Cherokees  on  the  west  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  the  east." 
Mr.  Griffin  thinks  that  perhaps  this  region  was  uninhabited  by 
the  Indians,  but  was  used  mutually  by  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks.  He  has,  however,  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  support 
this  theory.  Neither  does  he  have  any  proof  for  the  state- 
ment that  "the  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  from  Pennsylvania 
moved  into  Lincoln  and  Rutherford  counties  as  early  as  1730." 
It  was  probably  at  least  twenty  years  later  that  this  migration 
took  place. 

Mr.  Griffin  begins  his  study  with  a  discussion  of  the  settle- 
ment and  evolution  of  Tryon  County,  which  was  formed  from 
Mecklenburg  in  1768.  He  names  early  settlers,  locates  the 
places  of  settlement,  lists  various  local  officials,  and  gives  other 
data  relating  to  the  county  prior  to  1776.  He  reproduces  a 
number  of  documents  which  throw  light  on  the  role  of  Ruther- 
ford in  the  Revolution,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  Lieu- 
tenant Allaire's  diary  for  the  year  1780.  There  is  a  good  ac- 
count of  social  conditions  after  the  war,  the  early  courts,  the 
militia  system,  monetary  problems,  and  other  phases  of  social 
and  economic  history  between  1783   and   1812.     The  period 
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1812-1825  is  described  as  a  "period  of  awakening,"  and  the 
decade  1825-1835,  as  an  "era  of  prosperity  and  advancement." 
One  of  the  best  chapters  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Becht- 
lers  and  Bechtler  coinage.  The  period  1836-1850  witnessed 
many  internal  improvements  in  the  State,  and  during  these 
years  the  county  made  remarkable  progress.  The  decade  1850- 
1860  is  called  the  "era  of  uncertainty"  and  does  not  receive 
very  adequate  treatment.  About  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to 
Rutherford's  contribution  to  the  War  between  the  States, 
chiefly  a  list  of  officers  and  soldiers  from  the  county  and  a 
statement  of  their  military  record.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
about  one-fifth  of  all  the  North  Carolina  soldiers  deserted,  it 
is  surprising  that  no  deserters  are  listed  from  Rutherford 
County.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  deals  with  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Red  Strings,  and  other  organizations  in  the 
county  from  1870  to  1880.  It  includes  a  list  of  men  who  were 
"confined  at  the  Democratic  Hotel,  for  Ku  Kluxing,"  and 
gives  the  results  of  their  trials.  The  best  known  of  these  prison- 
ers was  R.  A.  Shotwell,  who  was  sentenced  to  six  years  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  covers  the  restoration  of  home 
rule,  railroad  development,  the  World  War  (with  a  complete 
list  of  the  Rutherford  soldiers),  the  "New  Era"  (1920-1930), 
the  depression,  and  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Griffin  thus  rounds  out 
his  chronological  and  genealogical  history.  Thereafter  he  adds 
several  chapters  on  the  textile  industry,  religious  development, 
newspapers  and  the  press,  postal  service,  and  education,  from 
the  beginning  down  to  1936.  These  are  his  best  chapters  and 
give  a  good  picture  of  the  State's  progress  in  various  phases 
of  social  and  economic  life. 

A  few  errors  have  been  noted.  The  boundaries  of  Carolina 
given  on  page  2  are  those  of  1665,  not  those  of  1663.  North 
Carolina  was  not  divided  into  three  "precincts"  in  1729,  and 
it  was  a  colony  at  that  time  and  not  a  "state"  (p.  2) .  The  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  was  fought  on  April  19,  1775,  not  May,  1775 
(p.  15).  There  is  no  mention  of  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act 
at  Brunswick  (p.  14).  One  wonders  why  the  battle  of  Ala- 
mance was  "disgraceful"   (p.  14). 

There  is  a  map  of  Rutherford  County  in  1783  and  one  of 
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the  county  in  1937.    There  are  also  a  number  of  illustrations 
and  an  index. 

Mr.  Griffin  is  to  be  commended  for  his  work  in  preparing 
this  volume,  which  must  have  been  a  very  laborious  task.  As 
he  says,  "it  has  been  a  labor  of  love — both  of  the  subject  and 
the  county — and  has  been  done  without  any  hope  of  remunera- 
tion." 

Hugh  T.  Lefler. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina.    By  William  L. 
Sherrill.     (Charlotte,  N.  C:    The  Observer  Printing  House.     1937.) 

My  interest  in  this  work  has  been  continuous  from  the  time 
the  separate  instalments  began  to  appear  serially  in  the  Lin- 
coln Times.  Indeed,  I  subscribed  to  that  newspaper  in  order 
to  read  the  instalments  as  they  appeared  weekly;  and  when  the 
last  instalment  appeared  in  November,  1936,  I  wrote  to  the 
Lincoln  Times  to  express  my  approbation  of  the  faithful,  de- 
voted, and  painstaking  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sherrill. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  president  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association,  I  did  my  utmost  to  stimu- 
late the  writing  of  county  histories.  Later  I  published  in  the 
State's  leading  dailies  an  article  of  some  five  thousand  words, 
enumerating  and  describing  all  the  county  histories  then  in 
print,  whether  as  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  pamph- 
lets, or  bound  volumes.  In  this  article  I  made  a  strong  appeal, 
on  general  grounds,  for  the  writing  of  North  Carolina  county 
histories,  especially  of  the  older  counties  with  the  richest  and 
most  interesting  history.  The  present  work,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  movement  inaug- 
urated by  the  writer. 

The  work  under  review  is  unusual  in  character.  The  tech- 
nic  of  its  construction  is  peculiar;  and  it  is  marked  by  a  sort 
of  irregularity  and  unevenness.  It  is  more  like  a  scrap-book 
of  scattered  information,  haphazardly  accumulated  data,  the 
disjecta  membra,  so  to  speak,  of  a  county's  history.  Actually, 
the  author  describes  the  work,  beneath  the  title,  as  "containing 
interesting  and  authentic  facts  of  Lincoln  County  History 
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through  the  Years  1749  to  1937."  The  information  is  ar- 
ranged, so  far  as  possible,  chronologically,  according  to  years; 
and  the  book  is  a  sort  of  annual  community  diary,  interspersed 
with  many  brief  sketches  of  men  and  narratives  of  events. 

In  detail,  one  may  point  out  that  Chapter  I,  six  pages  in 
length,  is  a  smooth-flowing  narrative,  under  the  title,  "The 
First  Pioneers  to  the  County  West  of  the  Catawba  River."  At 
the  end  of  the  book  occur  five  chapters,  XXII  to  XXVI  in- 
clusive, also  narrative  in  form,  bearing  the  titles:  "Something 
about  the  Colored  Folks";  "Industrial  Growth  in  Lincoln 
County";  "The  Progress  of  Education";  "Newspapers,  Auth- 
ors, Physicians,  Lawyers";  and  "The  Church  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty." Features  of  particular  excellence  are:  the  twenty-eight 
page  index,  the  simple  and  forthright  introduction  by  Curtis 
Bynum  of  Asheville,  and  the  method  of  publication,  the  pro- 
duction-cost being  underwritten  by  twenty-two  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Lincolnton,  the  author  being  included  among  the 
number.  For  the  history  and  the  glories  of  Lincoln  County  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

Archibald  Henderson. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Dawn  of  Tennessee  Valley  and  Tennessee  History.    By  Samuel  Cole 
Williams.     (Johnson  City:     Watauga  Press,  1937.  Pp.  xi,  495.) 

The  history  of  the  United  States  will  never  be  properly  writ- 
ten until  the  history  of  its  sections  is  correctly  presented.  If  a 
man,  properly  qualified,  were  to  spend  his  entire  life  working 
on  one  state,  he  might  get  somewhere  near  the  truth,  but  a 
properly  qualified  man  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  should  have 
a  close  personal  knowledge  of  the  State  and  all  its  parts,  for 
geography  means  little  to  one  unless  he  knows  the  ground.  To 
understand  social  institutions  requires  much  intimate  know- 
ledge; and  it  is  even  necessary  at  times  to  know  some  of  the 
details  of  family  connections.  Local  historians  have  done  a 
great  service  by  furnishing  this  sort  of  information  to  those 
who  work  in  broader  fields,  but  the  value  of  their  work  is 
often  impaired  by  their  limited  point  of  view  and  by  the  ex- 
cess of  their  local  pride. 
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Judge  Williams  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  the 
study,  not  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  but  of  Tennessee  before 
the  period  of  statehood.  Such  intensiveness  is  unusual  but  it 
is  justified  by  the  result,  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  he 
has  attained  would  not  be  possible  had  he  covered  a  wider 
field,  or  devoted  less  time  to  his  work.  He  has  fairly  exhausted 
the  sources  and  in  his  published  works  has  left  no  part  of  his 
story  untold.  Moreover,  he  has  told  it  in  such  manner  that 
the  minuteness  of  detail  does  not  detract  from  the  readability 
of  the  chronicle.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  deals 
not  in  general  terms  but  with  individual  men  and  women — 
pioneers  of  whom  we  sometimes  catch  only  fleeting  glimpses, 
yet  who  never  fail  to  hold  our  interest.  The  author  would 
not  deny  that  he  is  a  loyal  Tennessean,  but  he  is  not  limited 
by  a  local  point  of  view.  The  extra-territorial  relations  of  the 
Tennessee  country  receive  proper  attention,  and  the  highly 
factual  nature  of  the  work  prevents  any  distortion  by  a  man 
who  is  strictly  critical  in  dealing  with  facts. 

The  present  volume,  starting  with  the  earliest  records  and 
carrying  the  history  of  the  Tennessee  country  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  preceded  by  the  History 
of  the  Lost  State  of  Franklin  and  the  Beginning  of  West  Ten- 
nessee,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  volumes  on  the  Revolution- 
ary and  territorial  periods.  The  title  is  awkward  because 
the  subject  is  hard  to  define.  There  was  no  Tennessee  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  write  a  unified  account  of  an  area 
that  lacked  essential  unity.  The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
valleys  constitute  in  general  the  area  under  discussion,  however, 
and  the  early  history  of  these  regions  has  been  sadly  neglected 
by  previous  historians,  particularly  in  the  period  from  1732  to 
1763.  Yet  the  Indians  who  inhabited  these  valleys  and  the 
white  men  who  came  into  contact  with  them  roamed  the  for- 
est from  New  Orleans  to  Canada,  and  traded  both  to  the  Gulf 
coast  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Therefore  the  author  had  to 
extend  his  researches  into  many  fields  and  seek  his  documents 
in  sundry  places.  He  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the 
struggle  between  French  and  British  imperialism  among  the 
Cherokees  and  Chickasaw  Indians.  Perhaps  his  greatest  con- 
tribution consists  in  having  shown  the  importance  of  these 
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nations  in  defeating  the  ambitions  of  the  French  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  concentration  of  his  research  has  enabled  Judge  Wil- 
liams to  correct  many  factual  errors  made  by  earlier  histor- 
ians, and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  has  achieved  his 
ambition  to  make  the  work  definitive  within  its  field.  Of 
esspecial  interest  among  documentary  discoveries  is  the  journal 
of  William  Richardson,  a  young  Presbyterian  clergyman  who 
served  at  Fort  Loudoun  for  a  short  time  during  1758-59.  Its 
entries  throw  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Cherokee  just  prior 
to  their  attack  upon  that  ill-fated  fort.  Other  significant  mat- 
ters which  are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  are 
the  importance  of  Fort  Toulouse  in  the  Alabama  country  as  an 
outpost  of  French  influence;  the  activity  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Indian  traders,  and  the  lack  of  such  enterprise  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia;  the  staunchness  of  the  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  of  the  Cherokee  chief  Attakullakulla  in 
the  British  cause.  Aside  from  a  few  typographical  errors,  only 
one  slip  of  any  consequence  has  been  noted.  In  giving  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Granville  tract,  the  author  quotes 
the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  IV,  659,  as  stating 
that  the  line  began  at  "a  cedar  stake  set  upon  the  seaside  in 
latitude  30  degrees  and  30  minutes."  The  reference  should 
be  IV,  660,  and  the  quotation,  "a  cedar  stake  set  upon  the 
sea  side,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-five  degrees  and  thirty-four 
minutes. " 

Thomas  Perkins  Abernethy. 

The  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


The  Contribution  of  Charles  Pinckney  to  the  Formation  of  the 
American  Union.  By  Andrew  J.  Bethea.  (Richmond:  Garrett  and 
Massie.     1937.     Pp.  vii,   142.     $2.50.) 

When  Charles  Pinckney  in  1818  furnished  Secretary  of  State 
J.  Q.  Adams  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  substantial  copy  of 
that  missing  plan  for  a  constitution  which  Pinckney  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Convention  of  1787,  he  unwittingly  undermined 
his  just  claim  to  having  been  one  of  the  chief  makers  of  our 
fundamental  law.   The  Pinckney  draft  sent  Adams  came  under 
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suspicion  almost  immediately  and  is  now  known  to  be  spurious 
by  informed  students.  So  similar  is  it  to  the  completed  Con- 
stitution and  so  different  from  the  ideas  expressed  by  Pinckney 
in  the  Convention  and  in  a  pamphlet  printed  by  him  immed- 
iately after  adjournment  of  the  Convention  that  no  valid  de- 
fense of  the  Pinckney  draft  of  1818  is  possible. 

Comparatively  recent  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval of  much  of  the  mystery  of  the  content  of  the  original 
Pinckney  plan.  Its  main  features  had  been  to  a  considerable 
degree  ingeniously  reconstructed  by  Professor  J.  F.  Jameson 
when  his  conclusions  were  confirmed  by  his  discovery  among 
the  papers  of  James  Wilson  of  what  he  recognized  as  a  skeleton 
of  the  Pinckney  plan.  (American  Historical  Association  .Re- 
port, 1902,  I,  92,  94,  111,  128.)  A  somewhat  fuller  out- 
line of  the  real  Pinckney  plan  resulted  from  the  investigations 
of  Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  who  found  that  Jame- 
son's text  and  the  outline  discovered  by  him  were  not  out  of 
harmony  in  most  particulars  with  the  statements  made  by 
Pinckney  in  his  Observations  on  the  Plan  Submitted  to  the 
Federal  Convention  .  .  .  ,  published  soon  after  the  Con- 
vention adjourned.  There  was  of  course  great  variance  from 
the  spurious  draft  submitted  to  Adams  in  1818  {American 
Historical  Review,  IX  [July,  1904],  73  5-747). 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  author  of  the  volume  under 
review  does  not  frankly  repudiate  the  Pinckney  draft  of  1818. 
On  the  contrary,  after  a  brief  consideration  of  its  authenticity 
the  conclusion  is  reached  "in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy" 
that  "although  the  'draught'  thus  supplied  by  Pinckney  was 
not  an  identic  or  verbatim  copy  of  the  plan  he  proposed  to  the 
convention,  it  was  'substantially  the  same,'  as  frankly  admitted 
by  Pinckney,  and  furnished  by  him  in  good  faith  as  such" 
(p.  47).  The  draft  is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  with  no  word 
of  condemnation.  The  author,  however,  except  in  two  cases 
noted  below,  refuses  to  use  the  Pinckney  draft  as  evidence  in 
support  of  the  specific  contributions  made  by  Pinckney. 

Pinckney  is  shown  to  have  exerted  an  influence  for  a  stronger 
government  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1787,  and  in  the  ratification  of  the  document  by 
his  own  State.     Ample  evidence  is  presented  to  justify  the 
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claim  that  his  contribution  was  very  great.  As  a  member  of 
Congress,  1784-1787,  he  made  three  definite  efforts  for  a 
stronger  Union,  not  the  least  of  which  was  his  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  the  grand  committee  which  reported  a  series 
of  comprehensive  amendments  in  August,  1786.  Although  the 
author  is  hardly  justified  in  labeling  these  "Pinckney  amend- 
ments," Pinckney,  as  chairman  of  the  grand  committee  and 
of  its  sub-committee,  was  probably  largely  responsible.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  McLaughlin  that  these  amendments  greatly 
influenced  the  actual  plan  proposed  by  Pinckney  to  the  Con- 
vention  {The  Nation,  April  28,  1904). 

In  summarizing  the  specific  Pinckney  ideas  which  found 
their  way  into  the  completed  Constitution,  the  author  presents 
an  interesting  and  helpful  comparison  by  placing  the  Pinckney 
proposals  and  the  completed  Constitution  in  parallel  columns. 
The  list  of  ideas  and  proposals  here  credited  to  Pinckney  is  for 
the  most  part  sound,  since  it  is  drawn  from  the  Jameson  and 
McLaughlin  outlines  or  from  such  sources  as  the  Convention 
Journal  or  Madison's  Notes.  In  two  cases,  however,  the  author 
falls  into  the  unintentional  error  of  citing  the  draft  of  1818 
by  quoting  Chief  Justice  Fuller's  citation  of  that  document 
(pp.  67,  74).  There  is  more  justification  for  crediting  Pinck- 
ney with  ideas  found  in  the  proposed  amendments  of  1786. 
Proper  qualification  of  the  list  is  made  by  the  author's  state- 
ment that  "it  would  be  fatuous  to  assert"  that  Pinckney  should 
be  given  sole  credit  for  all  of  the  ideas  here  credited  to  him. 
The  list,  however,  is  impressive  and  re-emphasizes  McLaugh- 
lin's conclusion  that  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  provisions  of 
the  completed  Constitution  were  suggested  by  Pinckney. 

Bethea's  book  in  spite  of  an  overly  patriotic  tone  and  lack 
of  restraint  in  the  use  of  superlatives  is  interesting,  timely,  and 
worth  while.  Its  basic  thesis,  that  probably  no  individual  sug- 
gested more  of  the  content  of  the  Constitution  than  did  Pinck- 
ney, is  sound.  It  would  be  a  stronger  summary  of  the  best 
scholarship  supporting  this  thesis  if  it  had  claimed  somewhat 
less.  There  are  a  few  misleading  statements.  Thirty-nine, 
not  thirty-six,  members  of  the  Convention  signed  the  docu- 
ment (p.  11).  The  South  Carolina  legislature  of  1788  was 
not  divided  seventy-six  to  seventy-five  on  the  calling  of   a 
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ratifying  convention  (p.  97),  but  merely  on  the  meeting  place 
of  that  convention.  Pinckney  was  not  the  agent  through  whom 
the  United  States  purchased  Louisiana,  as  a  quoted  biographical 
sketch  would  indicate  (p.  118). 

In  spite  of  the  imperfections  of  the  book  the  author  has  per- 
formed a  service  by  bringing  together  in  convenient  and  at- 
tractive form  the  evidence  of  Pinckney's  contributions.  He 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  his  subject,  as  the  adequate 
bibliography  attests.  An  index  is  provided.  The  publishers 
have  done  a  fine  job,  and  the  proofreader  has  caught  almost 
all  of  the  misprints. 

C.  E.  Cauthen. 

Columbia  College, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History:  The  Settlements,  III. 
By  Charles  M.  Andrews.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1937. 
Pp.  xiii,   3  54.      $4.00.) 

Volume  I  of  this  definitive  study  of  American  beginnings 
based  upon  long  years  of  joysome  research  covered  English 
colonizing  activities  in  the  New  World  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1652. 
Volume  II  concerned  itself  with  the  founding  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  the  proprietary  colonies 
of  Barbados  and  Maryland.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  and  New  Netherland  and  the  peopling  of 
the  Jerseys,  the  Carolinas,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  English  mind  had  undergone  a  basic  transformation  be- 
tween the  period  covered  by  the  first  two  volumes  and  that 
covered  by  the  third.  In  the  former,  it  was  still  under  the 
sway  of  religious  emotionalism  and  tended  to  dwell  in  the 
past.  By  the  latter,  it  had  freed  itself  from  theological  shackles 
and  had  become  frankly  materialistic  with  mundane  joys  of 
the  hour  lending  zest  to  life.  This  change  in  outlook  was  ac- 
companied by  a  social  realignment  of  the  utmost  significance. 
The  landed  gentry  was  slowly  giving  way  before  the  mercan- 
tile element  which  was  destined  to  control  affairs  to  our  own 
day  and  to  reshape  English  institutions  in  the  light  of  its  own 
philosophy. 
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Overseas  expansion  was,  naturally,  profoundly  affected  by 
the  course  of  events  at  home.  The  first  period  of  English 
colonization  witnessed  the  settlement  of  New  England,  the 
Caribbean  sugar  islands,  and  Maryland.  Preoccupation  with 
the  momentous  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  led  to 
an  actual  cessation  of  settlement  in  the  next  generation.  From 
1634  to  1670,  no  new  colony  was  founded  in  America.  The 
wresting  of  Jamaica  from  Spain  and  the  conquest  of  New 
Netherland  ushered  in  a  new  era.  Seizure  as  well  as  settle- 
ment was  regularly  employed  thenceforth  to  augment  the  em- 
pire. The  year  165  5  consequently  becomes  a  pivotal  date  in 
English  colonial  history.  Likewise,  while  little  attempt  was 
made  to  develop  or  to  regulate  the  colonies  in  the  first  period, 
the  ascendant  commercial  element  was  inclined  to  view  them 
as  business  ventures  and  to  subject  them  to  increasing  super- 
vision thereafter.  A  definite  colonial  policy  was  ultimately 
inaugurated  after  the  triumph  of   1688. 

Professor  Andrews  demonstrates  with  his  usual  deft  touch 
that  Cromwell's  West  India  expedition  was  a  semi-piratical 
undertaking  staged  without  declaration  of  war  in  a  vain  effort 
to  solve  the  Protector's  financial  worries.  It  was  woefully  mis- 
managed. The  English  turned  to  Jamaica  only  after  having 
been  repulsed  at  Hispaniola.  Jamaica  proximity  to  the  Spanish 
treasure  fleet's  route  and  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  illicit 
trade  with  the  Spanish  Main  gave  it  tremendous  strategic  value. 
The  English  appeared  without  warning.  Two  hundred  men 
supplied  with  three  cannon  offered  little  resistance  and  the 
island  was  taken  within  a  few  hours.  Its  subjugation,  how- 
ever, proved  ruinous  in  men  and  money  and  was  not  completed 
until  three  years  after  Penn  and  Venables  had  returned  home, 
heartily  sick  of  the  whole  affair.  The  immediate  object  of 
providing  ample  stores  of  money  was  never  realized,  but 
Jamaica  ultimately  became  the  most  valuable  British  posses- 
sion in  the  Caribbean. 

The  attack  on  New  Netherland  was  instigated  by  English 
merchants,  who  had  long  been  restive  under  Dutch  commercial 
supremacy.  It  was  little  more  than  a  series  of  scattered  trading 
posts  and  was  taken  without  difficulty.  Acrimonious  conflicts 
attending  the  transition  from  trading  corporation  rule  to  a 
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proprietary  regime  and  ultimate  royal  control  were  rooted 
in  the  colony's  heterogeneous  social  structure.  English  genius 
asserted  itself  in  reconciling  clashing  interests  within  a  genera- 
tion. The  undeniable  benefits  of  English  control  did  much  to 
win  over  non-Englishmen  to  their  new  connection. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  proprietary  settlement  colonies — 
the  Jerseys,  the  Carolinas,  and  Pennsylvania — Professor  An- 
drews emphasizes  the  factors  rendering  private  ownership  of 
extensive  trans-Atlantic  domains  incompatible  with  the  new 
political  order  in  the  metropole.  Truly,  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  proprietors  were  legion  and  their  reward  was 
scanty.  Their  perseverance  in  the  face  of  endless  boundary 
disputes,  lawsuits  arising  out  of  rival  claims,  and  complete  lack 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  most  settlers  cannot  but  evoke 
admiration.  The  protracted  struggle  over  Perth  Amboy's  status 
is  for  the  first  time  set  forth  satisfactorily.  Carolinians  will, 
of  course,  have  particular  interest  in  the  chapters  dealing  with 
their  own  section.  They  are  by  far  the  best  brief  account  of 
the  subject  in  existence  and  might  well,  by  arrangement  with 
the  publishers,  be  reprinted  for  general  use  in  the  high  schools 
of  both  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

As  always,  Professor  Andrews  documents  his  text  thoroughly 
and  his  footnotes  occupy  a  generous  portion  of  practically 
every  page.  These  are  of  particular  value  to  the  specialist  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  direct  quotation,  and  they  supple- 
ment the  smooth-running  narrative  in  excellent  fashion.  Even 
the  layman  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  immense  number 
of  sources  employed.  As  in  its  predecessors,  there  is  nothing 
pedantic  about  this  volume. 

All  in  all  this  is  an  admirable  book,  reaching  the  highest 
level  of  historical  craftsmanship,  which  will  delight  and  inspire 
its  readers  for  generations  to  come.  The  inclusion  of  several 
maps  per  volume,  preferably  contemporary  ones,  would  add 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  truly  great  work. 

Lowell  Joseph  Ragatz. 

The  George  Washington  University, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Charles  Osborn  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement.  By  Ruth  Anna 
Ketring.  (Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety.    1937.     Pp.  xi,  95.) 

In  popular  descriptions  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  a 
generation  ago  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  extensive  use  put  an  end  to  the 
effective  spread  of  the  anti-slavery  ideas  of  the  humanitarian 
leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  that  when  anti-slav- 
ery notions  next  appeared  they  were  practically  coincident 
with  the  rise  of  the  fanatical  abolitionists.  In  1908  Alice  Dana 
Adams  published  The  Neglected  Period  of  Anti-Slavery  in 
America  (1808-1831),  a  volume  which  laid  the  groundwork 
for  dispelling  these  erroneous  conceptions,  and  other  writers, 
particularly  those  in  the  field  of  American  church  history,  have 
done  much  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  anti-slav- 
ery movement  as  a  whole.  Because  of  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  the  leaders  of  the  plain  frontier  folk  who  were  the 
backbone  of  anti-slavery  organization  during  the  "neglected 
period,"  it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  obtain  the  data  for  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  these  men. 
Miss  Ketring,  who  is  curator  of  manuscripts  in  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity library,  has  had  the  interest  and  persistence  to  follow 
the  career  of  one  of  these  leaders,  the  Quaker,  Charles  Osborn. 
The  little  volume  which  she  has  written  is  not  a  biography, 
but  because  Osborn  was  in  almost  constant  association  with 
anti-slavery  movements,  his  life  becomes  the  thread  upon  which 
the  author  strings  much  that  concerns  the  history  of  anti- 
slavery. 

Charles  Osborn  (1775-1850)  was  born  in  a  Quaker  com- 
munity of  North  Carolina,  lived  in  his  early  manhood  in 
Tennessee,  became  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1806, 
and,  as  an  itinerant,  travelled  not  only  through  much  of  the 
American  frontier  country  but  even  to  Europe.  This  phase 
of  his  career,  however,  Miss  Ketring  treats  in  a  single  chapter. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery 
movements  in  which  Osborn  had  a  part. 

A  summary  of  his  activities  in  this  connection  will  perhaps 
serve  to  make  his  significance  clear.  He  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  of  a  manumission  society  in  Tennes- 
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tee  in  1815;  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  other  similar  so- 
cieties there  and  in  North  Carolina;  he  began  in  1817  to  pub- 
lish his  paper,  The  Philanthropist  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  where 
two  years  earlier  Benjamin  Lundy  had  founded  Ohio's  first 
anti-slavery  society;  he  was  active  in  urging  anti-slavery  in- 
terests among  the  Indiana  Friends,  and  for  this  activity,  he, 
with  others,  was  disqualified  from  service  and  membership  in 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  1842;  thus  deprived  of  power 
within  the  organization,  he  was  one  of  the  group  who  organ- 
ized the  separatist  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Anti-Slavery 
Friends,  and  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

In  the  national  anti-slavery  movement,  the  most  that  Miss 
Ketring  claims  for  Osborn  is  that  in  founding  the  Philan- 
thropist he  was  ''the  first  impulse  in  a  long  train  of  anti- 
slavery  activity," — this  because  the  paper  elicited  the  interest 
and  help  of  Benjamin  Lundy  and  later  was  a  factor  in  Lundy 's 
decision  to  publish  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 
With  good  judgment  she  rejects  George  W.  Julian's  claim  that 
Osborn  was  the  abolitionist  who  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,,  showing  that 
Osborn's  early  concern  was  with  manumission  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Negro's  lot.  Presumably  he,  like  the  Quak- 
ers generally,  rejected  colonization  as  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  clear  that  he  was  an  earnest  but  not  a  fanatical 
advocate  of  emancipation.  He  took  his  convictions  seriously 
even  to  the  point  of  breaking  with  the  conservative  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting.  In  her  exploration  of  the  separation  Miss 
Ketring  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  story  of  the 
effect  of  anti-slavery  on  the  churches  in  America.  But  Os- 
born's connection  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  is  most 
worthy  of  study  because  it  illustrates  clearly  the  historical  pro- 
cess by  which  anti-slavery  ideas  were  promulgated. 

Miss  Ketring  has  performed  her  task  with  care  and  with 
caution.  At  no  point  does  she  strain  the  evidence — always  a 
temptation  when  dealing  with  a  minor  character.  And  if 
she  does  not  write  with  distinction,  if  there  are  none  of  those 
well-turned  sentences  which  make  for  the  reader's  enjoyment, 
at  least  there  are  no  muddy,  incomprehensible  passages.  The 
volume  has  a  useful  though  not  complete  index.    It  is  a  good 
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study  of  one  figure  of  anti-slavery  history,  well-placed  in  its 
proper  perspective,  and  creditable  to  the  author  and  to  the 
society  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published. 

Robert  E.  Moody. 

Boston  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

Dr.  William  Kenneth  Boyd,  professor  of  history  at  Duke 
University,  died  on  January  19.  Born  at  Curryville,  Missouri, 
January  10,  1879,  he  received  his  college  and  graduate  train- 
ing at  Weaver  College,  Trinity  College,  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. By  the  last  named  institution  he  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1906.  Since  1901  (except  for 
brief  periods)  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  history  depart- 
ment of  Trinity  College,  later  Duke  University.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  North  Carolina  (1783-1860) ,  The  Story 
of  Durham,  and  other  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  and  of  various  other  historical 
organizations.  As  Director  of  Libraries  of  Duke  University 
he  had  done  valuable  work,  especially  in  building  up  a  fine 
manuscript  collection. 

Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  has  appointed  Mr.  Clarence  W. 
Griffin  of  Forest  City  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyd.  Mr. 
Griffin  is  the  author  of  the  History  of  Old  Try  on  and  Ruther- 
ford Counties,  published  in  1937. 

Dr.  David  A.  Lockmiller  of  North  Carolina  State  College 
has  had  published  a  volume,  Magoon  in  Cuba  (University  of 
North  Carolina  Press) ,  and  an  article,  "Blackstone  as  a  Law- 
yer," Case  and  Comment,  March  15,  1938.  The  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review  has  accepted  for  publication  his 
article,  "The  Settlement  of  the  Church  Property  Question  in 
Puerto  Rico." 

Dr.  W.  Edwin  Hemphill,  acting  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Davidson  College,  1937-1938,  will  serve  during  Dr. 
Lester  J.  Cappon's  leave  of  absence  for  1938-1939  as  acting 
assistant  professor  of  history  and  as  acting  archivist  of  the 
library  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McGeachy,  now  completing  his  work  for  the  doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  associate 
professor  of  history  at  Davidson  College  for  1938-1939.    He 
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has  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    His  specialty  is  classical  and  early  medieval  history. 

Dr.  Josiah  C.  Russell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  published  "Length  of  Life  in  England,  1250-1348,"  Human 
Biology,  IX  (December,  1937),  528-541;  and  (with  H.  L. 
Honeyman)  "Master  Elias  Dereham  and  His  Connection  with 
Durham,"  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  fourth  series,  XV  (January, 
1938),  15-26.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  read  a  paper, 
"Decline  in  Population,  200-700  A.  D.,  and  Its  Social  and  In- 
tellectual Consequences,"  before  a  session  of  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national  Congress  of  the  Historical  Sciences  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, at  the  end  of  the  coming  summer. 

Dr.  Loren  C.  MacKinney  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  read  a  paper,  "Medical  Service  in  Medieval  French 
Hospices,"  at  the  International  Congress  of  the  Historical 
Sciences  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Henry  Stroup,  for  the  past  two  years  a  teaching  fellow 
in  history  at  Wake  Forest  College,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  part-time  instructor. 

Visiting  teachers  of  history  in  the  Duke  University  summer 
school  will  be  Dr.  C.  W.  Ramsdell  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Dr.  Hugh  T. 
Lefler  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Culver  H. 
Smith  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  Dr.  O.  G.  Hale  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Flanders  of  New  York 
University. 

Professor  Richard  H.  Shryock  of  the  department  of  history 
of  Duke  University  has  resigned  to  become  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  appointment  ef- 
fective in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Theodore  Ropp,  an  instructor  in  history  at  Harvard 
University,  next  fall  will  become  instructor  in  history  at  Duke 
University. 

Dr.  Bayard  Still  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  will  become  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Duke 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 
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Books  received  include:  Early  Winfred  Bridges,  The  Masonic 
Governors  of  North  Carolina  (Greensboro,  N.  C:  privately 
printed.  1937) ;  Frances  Latham  Harriss,  editor,  John  Law- 
son's  History  of  North  Carolina  (Richmond:  Garrett  and 
Massie.  1937) ;  Robert  K.  Krock,  Archibald  Cary  of  Ampthill: 
Wheelhorse  of  the  Revolution  (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Mas- 
sie. 1937) ;  Jennings  B.  Sanders,  Early  American  History  (New- 
York:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.  1938) ;  Charles  H.  Wesley,  The  Col- 
lapse of  the  Confederacy  (Washington:  The  Associated  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.     1937). 

Recent  accessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission include  (in  round  figures)  67,000  pieces  of  manuscript 
court  records  of  Bertie  County,  25,000  pieces  of  court  records 
of  Hyde  County,  and  7,500  pieces  of  court  records  of  Pasquo- 
tank County;  a  few  hundred  marriage  bonds  from  Bertie, 
Mecklenburg,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and  Wilkes  counties;  pho- 
tostats of  plans  of  the  state  capitol;  a  photostat  of  a  map  of  the 
town  of  Halifax,  N.  C,  1769,  by  C.  J.  Sauthier  (original  in 
British  Museum) ;  and  20  volumes  of  inventories  of  printed 
or  multi- copied  inventories  of  records  of  counties  in  various 
states  of  the  Union,  presented  by  the  Historical  Records 
Survey. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  announces  the 
publication  of  The  Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol- 
ume I,  The  County  Records,  Alamance  through  Columbus, 
edited  by  Charles  Christopher  Crittenden  and  Dan  Lacy.  The 
volume  includes  an  introduction  and  inventories  of  the  records 
of  twenty-six  counties.  All  copy  was  prepared  by  the  His- 
torical Records  Survey  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Tar  Heel  Tales,  a  series  of  episodes  in  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, is  being  broadcast  every  Thursday  evening  at  6:45  by 
Radio  Station  WPTF,  Raleigh.  The  series  is  sponsored  by  the 
Commercial  Printing  Company  of  Raleigh,  and  the  historical 
script  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mattie  Erma  Edwards,  Col- 
lector for  the  Hall  of  History. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  is  continuing  to 
cooperate  with  three  Works  Progress  Administration  pro- 
jects: the  Historical  Records  Survey,  the  Survey  of  Federal 
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Archives,  and  a  National  Youth  Administration  project. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  has  delivered  addresses  to  a  number  of  his- 
torical and  patriotic  organizations. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  of  State  has  made  available 
funds  for  research  for  the  historical-highway-marker  program, 
so  that  the  work  can  now  proceed  more  rapidly  than  has  been 
the  case  for  several  months. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  announced  that  it  will  accept 
the  title  to  Fort  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island,  of  which  offer  was 
made  in  May,  1936.  The  area  of  16.45  acres  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  recently  acquired  the  library  of  the 
late  Thomas  M.  Pittman  of  Henderson.  The  collection  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  is  rich  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Baptist  historical  materials. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson  of  Wake  Forest 
College  there  has  been  compiled  a  list  of  obituary  notices  to 
1877  in  the  Biblical  Recorder.  About  5,000  names  are  in- 
cluded. 

A  stone  containing  an  inscription  concerning  the  fate  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  "Lost  Colony"  is  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chowan  River,  in  northeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Emory  University,  and  is 
being  studied  by  Professor  Haywood  Pearce,  Junior,  and  others. 
Historians  believe  that  there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved 
before  the  question  of  its  authenticity  can  be  determined. 
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THE  IDENTITY  OF  JOHN  WHITE  GOVERNOR  OF 
ROANOKE  AND  JOHN  WHITE  TFIE  ARTIST* 

By  William  Patterson  Cumming 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago  Governor  John  White 
planted  his  ill-fated  colony  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke  and 
returned  to  England  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  He 
never  again  saw  his  daughter  or  Virginia  Dare,  his  grand- 
daughter, the  first  child  born  of  English  parents*  in  the  New 
World.  But  the  persevering  courage  shown  in  his  repeated 
attempts  to  return  despite  difficulties  at  home  and  Spaniards  at 
sea  (he  was  driven  back  by  the  Spaniards  on  one  of  his  at- 
tempts) have  placed  him  high  among  Hakluyt's  "men  full  of 
activity,  stirrers  abroad,  and  searchers  of  remote  parts  of  the 
world."  His  rise  from  apparent  obscurity  to  the  governorship 
of  "Virginia"  is  one  of  the  examples  of  meteoric  ascent  in  that 
Elizabethan  era  of  versatile  and  brilliant  men  of  action. 

At  that  same  time  there  was  a  John  White,  also  called  John 
"With,"  with  background  as  obscure  and  with  talents  as  excep- 
tional as  the  governor's.  He  was  the  artist  who  was  sent  out 
with  the  first  colony  to  Virginia  (1585)  under  the  special 
patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  order 
to  make  drawings  of  the  country  and  its  people.  Practically 
all  we  know  about  this  painter  is  given  us  by  De  Bry,  the 
Frankfort  engraver,  who  published  twenty-eight  of  John 
White's  drawings  in  1590  as  an  appendage  to  his  edition  of 
Thomas  Harriot's  A  brief e  and  true  report  of  the  new  found 
land  of  Virginia.  This  work  was  published  in  the  same  year 
in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  English  versions  and  attained 

*  This  article  is  part  of  a  study  being  made  under  a  grant  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  the  aid  of  which  is  here  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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wide  popularity.  In  the  first  three  versions  and  in  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  chart  of  Virginia  in  all  the  versions  De  Bry  uses 
the  name  "John  With."  In  the  English  version,  however,  "John 
White"  occurs  in  the  half-title  which  introduced  the  engrav- 
ings and  in  the  preface.    The  half-title  page  reads: 

The  trve  pictvres  and  fashions  of  the  people  in  that  parte  of  America  now 
called  Virginia,  discowred  by  Englishmen  sent  thither  in  the  years  of  our 
Lorde  1585.  att  the  speciall  charge  and  direction  of  the  Honorable  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  Knigt  Lord  Warden  of  the  stanneries  in  the  duchies  of 
Corenwal  and  Oxford  who  therein  hath  byne  fauored  and  auctorised  by 
her  Maaiestie  and  her  letters  patents. 


Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  Richard  Hacklvt 


Diligentlye  collected  and  draowne  by  Ihon  White  who  was  sent  thither 
speciallye  and  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  year 
abouesaid  1585.  and  also  the  year  1588.  now  cutt  in  copper  and  first  pub- 
lished by  Theodore  de  Bry  att  his  wone  chardges 

In  the  preface  to  the  reader  De  Bry  adds  this  additional 
information: 

Consideringe,  Therfore  that  yt  was  a  thinge  worthie  of  admiration,  I  was 
verye  willinge  to  offer  vnto  you  the  true  Pictures  of  those  people  wich  by 
the  helfe  of  Maister  Richard  Hakluyt  of  Oxford  Minister  of  Gods  Word, 
who  first  Incouraged  me  to  publish  the  Worke,  I  creaued  out  of  the  verye 
original  of  Maister  Ihon  White  an  Englisch  paynter  who  was  sent  into  the 
contrye  by  the  queenes  Maiestye,  onlye  to  draw  the  description  of  the  place, 
lynelye  to  describe  the  shapes  of  the  Inhabitants  their  apparell,  manners 
of  Liuinge,  and  fashions,  att  the  speciall  charges  of  the  worthy  knighte, 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  bestowed  noe  Small  Sume  of  monnye  in  the  serche 
and  Discouerys  of  that  countrye,  From  te  yeeres,  1584.  to  the  ende  of 
The  years  1588. 

The  original  water  colors  from  which,  apparently,  the  De 
Bry  engravings  were  made  are  now  preserved,  by  a  happy  acci- 
dent, in  the  British  Museum.  The  paintings  give  a  first-hand 
picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Indians  whom  the  artist 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  of  the  flora  and 
fauna.  They  have  been  reproduced  several  times  recently,  and 
the  drawings  have  revived  a  general  appreciation  of  their  ex- 
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ceptional  ability  which  was  first  won  by  De  Bry's  engravings 
over  three  hundred  years  ago.1 

But  Raleigh's  painter  was  not  only  the  first  delineator  of 
the  North  American  scene;  he  was  a  map  maker.  His  map  of 
the  "Virginia"  coast  is  one  of  the  most  significant  maps  in 
the  history  of  American  cartography.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
accurate  detailed  maps  for  any  section  of  the  New  World  up 
to  its  time.  The  map  gave  in  detail  a  part  of  the  New  World 
until  then  only  vaguely  outlined  by  cartographers;  and  with 
the  rapid  rise  in  importance  of  the  English  colonies  in  America 
its  accessibility  in  the  De  Bry  editions  made  it  doubly  useful. 
Mercator,  Bleau,  De  Laet,  Jansson,  Lescarbot:  nearly  every 
great  European  map  maker  of  the  seventeenth  century  shows 
the  influence  of  this  map. 

Who  were  these  two  John  Whites?  They  have  popularly 
been  identified  as  one.  But  while  a  common  assumption  identi- 
fies Governor  John  White  with  the  John  With  to  whom  De  Bry 
ascribes  the  drawings,  a  vigorous  attack  has  been  made  on  this 
theory,  chiefly  by  P.  L.  Phillips,  late  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Maps,  Library  of  Congress.2  Where,  said  Phillips,  is  there 
proof  that  the  obscure  painter,  John  With,  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  able  and  honored  Governor  White  of  the  second  col- 
ony? He  gives  a  careful  resume"  of  previous  attempts  to 
identify  the  two  and  shows  that  the  arguments  are  either  un- 
convincing or  inaccurate.  "No  one,"  writes  Randolph  G. 
Adams  of  the  William  L.  Clements  Library,  an  authority  on 
Thomas  Harriot's  Virginia,  "replied  to  him  and  many  ignored 
his  cogent  reasoning.  For  nearly  forty  years  Phillips's  objec- 
tions to  the  identification  of  the  two  men  have  remained  un- 
answered."8 

Mr.  Adams  then  "offers  a  possible  identification  of  John 

1.  Binyon,  L.  W.,  "The  Drawings  of  John  White,"  Walpole  Society  Publications,  XIII 
( 1925 ) ,  19-30,  an  excellent  critical  essay  with  several  reproductions ;  Gabriel,  R.  H.,  ed.. 
The  Pageant  of  America,  I,  7-32,  190-191,  gives  interesting  parallels  of  White's  originals 
with  the  De  Bry  engravings.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  water  color  paintings  are 
the  originals  of  the  De  Bry  engravings.  A  close  examination  of  the  two  maps  shows,  how- 
ever, that  each  has  certain  names  which  the  other  lacks.  Since  the  engraving  has  more 
names  than  the  drawing,  it  is  possible  that  the  chart  which  White  gave  to  De  Bry  was  a 
later  and  corrected  copy.  No  copy  of  the  second  engraved  chart,  "The  Arrival  of  the 
Englishmen  in  Virginia,"  is  found  in  the  drawings,  although  there  are  nearly  three  times 
as  many  water  colors  as  there  are  engraved  plates  in  the  book. 

2.  Phillips,  P.  L.,  Virginia  Cartography,  pp.  3-18.  Lowery,  W.,  Spanish  Settlements 
within  the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States,  1562-157U,  p.  414,  states  that  he  is  con- 
vinced by   "the  lucid  arguments"   of   Phillips. 

8.  Adams,  R.  G.,  "An  Effort  to  Identify  John  White,"  American  Historical  Review,  XLI 
(1985),  90. 
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White,  the  artist,  as  John  White,  governor."  In  a  manuscript 
of  Thomas  Moffett's  work  on  insects  in  the  British  Museum4  is 
a  painting  of  "the  common  American  tiger  swallow-tailed 
butterfly,"  with  the  reference  "Hanc  e  Virginia  Americana 
Candidus  ad  me  Pictor  detulit  1587"  (White  the  painter 
brought  this  to  me  from  American  Virginia  1587).  Since  the 
picture  of  the  butterfly  is  similar  to  No.  68  in  the  John  White 
British  Museum  manuscript  drawings  and  since  according  to 
a  list  in  Hakluyt  Governor  John  White  was  the  only  John 
White  among  the  1587  colonists  who  "safely  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia and  remained  to  inhabit  there,"  the  evidence  strengthens 
the  supposition  that  the  two  are  the  same.  Mr.  Adams  has 
made  an  effective  presentation  of  the  significance  of  the 
manuscript  passage. 

Concerning  a  matter  of  such  general  interest  and  such  com- 
plications, however,  further  substantiation  would  be  welcome. 
While  the  Moffett  passage  is  valuable,  it  is  not  conclusive. 
Phillips's  chief  objection,  the  lack  of  any  connection  between 
the  obscure  artist  and  the  governor,  remains  unanswered.  Mof- 
fett's reference  is  to  Candidus  (—  Latin  white)  a  painter;  it  is 
possible,  obviously,  that  there  were  two  Whites.  It  is  certain 
that  the  lack  of  any  record  of  the  painter  among  the  colonists 
is  of  no  significance  at  all.  He  would  not  have  been  a  colonist 
and  therefore  would  not  be  on  the  lists  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlers. Conversely,  he  is  on  none  of  the  lists;  therefore  he  was 
not  a  colonist.5  De  Bry  expressly  states  that  "Ihon  White"  the 
artist  was  sent  over  by  Raleigh  in  158  5  and  1588  (by  which 
he  must  have  meant  the  15  87  trip,  for  there  is  no  record  of 
ships  reaching  Virginia  from  England  in  1588,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Raleigh  and  White) ;  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  that  Governor  White  went  to  Virginia  in  158  5. 

What  is  needed  to  complete  the  documentation,  therefore, 
is  to  show  that  Governor  John  White  was  in  Virginia  in  both 
158  5  and  15  87,  and  that  he  was  a  painter  and  cartographer. 
There  are  two  passages  in  a  letter  of  Governor  White  to  Rich- 
ard Hakluyt  that  bear  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter.    The  letter 


4.   British    Museum,    Sloane    MSS.,    No.    4014. 

6.  There  is  no  record  of  John  White  the  governor  having  actually  remained  in  Virginia ; 
he  seems  always  to  have  returned  on  the  vessel  that  brought  him  over,  although  in  1587 
he  had   intended   to   remain. 
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was  written  in  1593,  three  years  after  White's  last  voyage, 
from  his  house  at  Newtowne  in  Kylmore,  Raleigh's  domain  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  first  place,  Governor  White  states  in  his  letter  that 
his  attempt  in  1590  to  relieve  the  colony  was  his  "fift  and  last 
voiage"  to  Virginia.6  An  account  of  the  expeditions  to  Vir- 
ginia is  found  in  the  various  reports  printed  by  Richard 
Hakluyt,  who  was  a  director  of  the  company.  Voyages  to  Vir- 
ginia by  the  English  from  England  were  made  in: 

1584,  when  Amadas  and  Barlowe  entered  the  sound  and 
explored  the  coast; 

1585,  when  Grenville  left  Governor  Ralph  Lane  with  the 
"first"  colony; 

1586,  when  Raleigh  sent  a  ship  with  goods  but  found  the 
colony  under  Lane  had  returned  with  Drake;  Grenville  came 
with  three  more  ships  a  few  days  later  and  left  fifteen  men 
with  provisions  for  two  years; 

1587,  when  Governor  White  made  his  "fourth  voyage"  (ac- 
cording to  Hakluyt)  to  relieve  the  fifteen  men  and  establish 
the  "second"  colony;  Governor  White  returned  for  supplies 
and  aid;  (in  1588  Governor  White  set  out  for  Virginia  with 
two  small  vessels  but  after  an  encounter  with  two  Spanish 
ships  was  driven  back  without  accomplishing  his  purpose; 
and; 

1590,  when  he  went  to  the  aid  of  the  colony,  by  that  time 
"lost,"  in  his  "fif  t  and  last  voiage"  to  Virginia. 

Therefore,  if  his  own  enumeration  is  correct,  Governor 
White  must  have  gone  over  in  158  5  and  1587,  for  only  five 
voyages  to  Virginia  are  recorded.  This  is  further  substantiated 
by  a  passing  reference  to  a  "John  White"  as  being  in  one  of 
the  small  boats  on  an  exploratory  trip  in  1585,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  expedition.7  In  1 587  White  was  the  governor. 

In  the  second  place,  let  Governor  White  speak  for  himself. 
In  1590  he  has  returned,  an  anxious  father  and  grandfather, 
after  years  of  ceaseless  effort  to  secure  a  ship.  The  master  of 
the  ship  has  allowed  him  to  bring  no  colonists,  nor  even  sup- 

6.  Hakluyt,   R.,    The  Principal  Navigations     .     .     .      (Glasgow,    1903),    VIII,    406. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  316.  This  reference  is  in  the  account  of  Grenville's  voyage  of  1585.  Phillips 
notes  it,  but  from  the  apparent  obscurity  of  the  person,  who  is  not  even  called  a  master, 
he  doubts  that  it  can  refer  to  Governor  White,  in  command  of  the  entire  colony  on 
the  next  expedition. 
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plies  for  those  who  have  been  in  Virginia  since  1587.  John 
White  finds  "Croatoan"  written  on  the  tree;  the  colonists  have 
disappeared.  He  writes  Hakluyt:  "Presently  Captaine  Cooke 
and  I  went  to  the  place,  which  was  in  the  end  of  an  olde 
trenche,  made  two  years  past  by  Captaine  Amadas:8  wheere  we 
found  flue  chests,  that  had  bene  carefully  hidden  of  the  Plant- 
ers, and  of  the  same  chests  three  were  my  owne,  and  about  the 
same  place  many  of  my  things  spoyled  and  broken,  and  my 
bookes  torne  from  the  couers,  the  frames  of  some  of  my  pic- 
tures and  Mappes  rotten  and  spoyled  with  rayne.     .     .     ."9 

The  phrase  "my  pictures  and  Mappes"  may  not  refer  to  his 
own  drawings;  but  it  is  John  White  speaking  and  therefore  it 
has  a  particular  connotation.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  ordinary 
colonist  would  take  framed  pictures  with  him  on  a  pioneer 
expedition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a 
painter  to  have  easels  or  frames  for  his  drawings.10 

White's  reference  to  "Mappes"  is  significant.  Amadas  and 
Barlowe  had  explored  the  coast  only  in  1584.  Probably  the 
only  maps  made  were  those  of  John  White.11  His  map  of  1 590 
in  Harriot's  Virginia  is,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant type  maps  in  American  cartographical  history,  the 
first  known  map  of  that  part  of  the  coast  and  exceptional  for 
that  time  in  its  accuracy.  When  we  bear  this  in  mind  Gover- 
nor White's  letter  to  Hakluyt  takes  on  a  new  interest.  The 
letter  is  far  more  detailed  in  its  geographical  comments  than 
are  any  of  the  other  accounts  of  previous  years.  Repeatedly 
he  records  soundings;  he  notes  directions;  he  gives  degrees  of 
latitude;  he  is  careful  to  give  the  distances  from  this  point  to 
that;  he  locates  places  where  he  goes  in  relation  to  the  general 
topography  or  to  definite  natural  landmarks.     Barlowe  and 

8.  Apparently  two  years  before  Governor  White's  voyage  of  1587 ;  there  is  no  record  of 
a  later  voyage  before  1590.  In  1588  vessels  were  kept  at  home  if  possible,  because  of  the 
attack  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  the  enumeration  of  those  persons  who  came  with 
Lane  in  1585  and  stayed  a  year,  "Master  Philip  Amadas,  Admirall  of  the  countrey," 
heads   the  list.      Ibid.,    p.   317. 

9.  Ibid.,    pp.    417-418. 

10.  There  is  no  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  "easel"  in  English  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  first  recorded  use  of  the  word  in  the  following  century  gives  it  as  a 
synonym  for  "frame,"  which  in  White's  day  was  the  word  used  for  a  drawing  stand. 
See   "Frame,"    "Easel,"   Oxford  English   Dictionary. 

11.  At  that  time  maps  of  the  New  World  were  published  almost  exclusively  in  atlases; 
"separates"  became  popular  in  the  seventeenth  century.  So  little  was  known  of  the  coast 
of  North  America  that  it  was  included  only  in  general  maps  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Le  Moyne's  map  of  Florida,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  De  Bry's  Grands  Voyages 
(1591),  gave  the  coast  line  south  of  that  given  on  White's  map.  Le  Moyne's  became  another 
important  type  map,  though  its  delineation  of  the  interior  contained  inaccuracies  which 
took   over   a    century   of   further   exploration    to    eradicate. 
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Lane  are  careful  reporters;  but  Governor  White's  meticulously 
observant  comments  stand  out  in  contrast  to  them.  He  writes 
exactly  as  a  cartographer  would  write. 

These  parallelisms  may  not  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
Governor  John  White  was  the  painter.  But  any  other  theory 
would  necessitate  two  John  Whites  who  went  to  Virginia  in 
both  1585  and  1587.  They  would  both  be  interested  in  pic- 
tures; they  would  both  be  interested  in  maps.  The  accounts 
in  Hakluyt,  on  the  other  hand,  mention  only  one  John  White 
on  each  trip.12  The  independently  substantiating  items  which 
tend  to  identify  John  White  the  governor  of  Roanoke  and 
John  White  the  artist  who  painted  the  brilliant  pictures  of 
nature  and  of  Indian  life  have  a  cumulatively  overwhelming 
effect. 


12.  There  is  another  matter  to  be  cleared  up.  We  know  from  Dr.  Adams's  documentary 
evidence  that  the  painter's  name  was  White.  De  Bry's  use  of  "With"  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  stumbling1  blocks  in  his  identification  with  Governor  White.  No  positive  solution  of 
this  apparent  error  of  De  Bry's  seems  possible;  no  signatures  by  White  himself  have  been 
found.  But  spelling  in  Elizabeth's  day  was  notoriously  fortuitous.  A  reference  to  the 
variant  spellings  in  the  short  extract  introducing  White's  drawings  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  point:  knigt — knighte.  Hacklvit — Hakluyt,  te — the,  thiter — thither,  wich  (=  which). 
Evidently  De  Bry  spelled  the  name  "With"  in  his  Latin,  French,  and  German  versions. 
But  when  Hakluyt  translated  the  Latin  version  into  English  (see!  the  statement  in  the 
half-title),  he  spelled  his  friend's  name  "White,"  and  this  spelling  was  preserved  by  the 
printer  of  De  Bry's  book,  Johannes  Wechel. 


TWO  RECONSTRUCTION  IMPEACHMENTS 

By  Cortez  A.  M.  Ewing 

I 

GOVERNOR  W.  W.  HOLDEN,  1870 

The  impeachment  of  William  W.  Holden  marked  the  sec- 
ond instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  an 
American  state  governor  was  arraigned  before  an  high  court 
of  impeachment.1  The  successful  culmination  of  the  impeach- 
ment— from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prosecution,  the  rising 
Democracy — gave  an  impetus  to  the  avidity  with  which  South- 
ern Democratic  politicians  employed  the  weapon  against  the 
alien,  carpetbag,  Republican  governors  and  other  civil  offi- 
cers.2 Thus,  the  impeachment  of  Holden  is  not  so  important 
for  its  contributions  to  the  great  body  of  impeachment  pre- 
cedents as  for  the  popularization  of  the  remedy  which  resulted 
from  the  spectacular  character  of  the  proceedings  and  from 
its  effectiveness  in  removing  an  hated  and  despised  governor. 

William  W.  Holden  was  a  dramatic  figure  in  North  Caro- 
lina politics.  Different  from  most  Republican  governors  of 
the  Reconstruction  period,  he  was  not  a  carpetbagger.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1818. 3  His  was  an  humble  origin. 
When  not  yet  eighteen,  he  went  to  Raleigh  and  took  employ- 
ment as  a  compositor.  He  read  law  privately  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  when  twenty-three.    He  was  not  destined,  how- 

1.  Governor  Charles  Robinson  of  Kansas  was  the  first  state  executive  to  be  impeached. 
His  trial  occurred  in  1862  and  ended  in  an  almost  unanimous  rejection  of  the  articles.  But 
three1  votes  were  cast  against  him.  See  my  "Kansas  Civil  War  Impeachments,"  Publiea~ 
tions,  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  May,  1932.  For  the  proceedings  of  the  Robinson 
case,  see  Proceedings  in  the  Cases  of  Impeachment  of  Charles  Robinson,  John  W.  Robinson, 
and  George  S.  Hillyer.  No  one  connected  with  the  impeachment  of  Holden  seems  to  have 
known  of  Robinson's  impeachment.  The  attorneys  in  the  case  ostentatiously  declared  that 
North  Carolina  was  establishing  a  precedent  for  all  the  American  states  in  impeaching  her 
governor.  Even  Dr.  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton,  writing  over  forty  years  after  the  Holden 
trial,  accepted  the  declaration  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Holden  trial — always  a  dangerous 
practice  for  an  historian  to  follow !  In  his  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  p.  548,  he 
wrote :  "In  no  State  up  to  this  time  had  a  governor  been  impeached,  and  the  case  pre- 
sented many  points  where  a  need  of  precedents  was  felt."  Of  course  the  counsel  in  the 
case  knew  nothing  of  the  Robinson  case,  for  it  had  not  been  included  in  any  of  the 
commentaries  on   Blackstone ! 

2.  A  disgruntled  coterie  of  Republican  politicians  had  attempted  to  impeach  Gov. 
Harrison,  Reed  of  Florida  in  1868.  Holden,  however,  was  the  first  of  the  Reconstruction 
governors  to  be  legally  impeached.  Thereafter,  five  other  governors  were  impeached. 
Against  none  of  these  were  the  charges  sustained,  though  two,  Warmoth  and  Ames,  were 
relegated  to  private  life  through  exigencies  of  their  impeachments,  by  suspension  and 
resignation. 

3.  Holden,  W.  W.,  Memoirs,  p.  92 ;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  p.  3.  Holden  was  born 
out  of  wedlock.  His  mother  never  married.  His  father  later  married,  and  young  William 
was  taken  to  live  with  the  family.  "Recollections  of  W.  W.  Holden,"  April  29,  1930,  type- 
script signed  by  Mrs.  Henry  Murdock  (Holden's  youngest  half-sister),  archives  of  the 
North    Carolina    Historical    Commission,    Raleigh. 

[   204   ] 
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ever,  for  a  legal  career.  His  was  a  rare  capacity  for  journalism, 
and  especially  so  in  that  period  of  keen  and  oftentimes  bitter 
personal  rivalry  between  newspaper  editors.  In  1843  he  be- 
came owner  and  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Standard,  a 
paper  that  was  destined  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  in  the 
politics  of  the  State  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.4  As  a 
youth,  Holden  accepted  the  Whig  doctrines,  but  when  offered 
the  Standard,  he  changed  his  personal  convictions  to  fit  the 
policy  of  his  paper.  The  Democratic  party  was  sadly  disor- 
ganized. The  Whigs  presumed  to  monopolize  both  political 
ability  and  social  standing.  Ambitious,  clever,  and  resource- 
ful, and  with  the  fatal  facility  for  linguistic  style,  young  Hol- 
den rallied  the  scattered  forces  of  Democracy.  The  editorials 
of  Holden  and  the  speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson  emphasize  sub- 
stantially identical  political  theories.  In  1850,  North  Carolina 
elected  its  first  Democratic  governor  since  1834.  Holden  was 
rewarded  in  1850  for  his  political  services  with  the  state  print- 
ing contract.5 

His  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  party  steadily  increased. 
In  1858  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  governorship,  but 
sharp  practices  of  jealous  party  leaders  brought  about  his  de- 
feat in  the  convention.6  Two  years  later,  when  the  State 
writhed  in  political  agony  over  the  question  of  secession,  Hol- 
den revealed  a  weakness  that  was  destined  ultimately  to  wreck 
his  political  career.  He  was  unable  to  make  a  decision.  Im- 
paled on  the  horns  of  his  dilemma,  he  chose  to  support  Breckin- 
ridge. Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers,  however,  sent  him  pell- 
mell  and  vociferating  into  the  secession  camp.  The  leap  came 
too  late,  for  the  Democrats  had  come  to  distrust  him  and  the 
Whigs  still  felt  the  sting  of  his  merciless  flailings.  In  his  case 
politics  did  not  make  strange  bedfellows,  but  none!  His  was 
an  inexorable  political  celibacy  derived  from  a  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro.  This  embarrassment  was  particularly  galling  to  Hol- 
den. After  following  a  more  or  less  independent  course,  he 
finally  came  to  preach  a  new  evangelical  doctrine — defeatism 


4.  There  exists  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  Holden's  political  somersault.  Some 
scholars  put  it  as  early  as  one  year  before  his  assumption  of  editorial  functions  on  the 
Standard. 

5.  Holden,  Memoirs,  p.  98.  He  held  this  contract  for  a  decade,  making  a  clear  profit 
of  about  $80,000. 

6.  Hamilton,   Reconstruction,   p.   6. 
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— and  was  especially  bitter  against  President  Davis  and  the 
Confederate  government.7  Holden  maintained  to  the  end  that 
he  was  "strongly  attached  to  the  union  of  the  states."8 

Holden's  leadership  in  the  peace  movement  during  the  war 
led  to  his  appointment  as  provisional  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  May,  1865.  During  his  administration  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  drafted  and  ratified.  Holden  and  Jonathan  Worth 
were  opposing  candidates  for  governor  under  the  new  con- 
stitution. The  latter  was  elected,  despite  the  fact  that  Holden 
had  carefully  planned,  through  the  patronage  power,  to  build 
up  an  effective  political  machine.  In  1868  Holden  was  again 
the  Republican  gubernatorial  candidate.  After  a  campaign  of 
unusual  bitterness,  even  for  Jacksonian  North  Carolina,  Holden 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  almost  twenty  thousand  votes. 
The  Union  League  of  which  he  was  an  organizer  and  for  a 
time  the  president,  cast  the  colored  vote  for  him.  The  reaction 
of  the  white  citizenry  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
Holden.  Negro  domination  was  more  than  the  whites  were 
willing  to  accept,  at  least  without  a  struggle,  and  they  girded 
themselves  for  the  decisive  struggle.  The  White  Brotherhood, 
the  Constitutional  Union  Guard,  and  the  Invisible  Empire  were 
organized  to  offset  the  effectiveness  of  the  Union  League,  the 
Heroes  of  America,  the  Red  Strings,  and  other  Republican 
secret  societies. 

Holden's  administration  (1868-1870)  was  featured  by  per- 
secutions and  reprisals.  There  is  little  doubt  now  that  the 
local  organizations  of  the  Union  League  definitely  planned 
campaigns  of  arson  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  whites. 
The  Ku  Kluxers  retaliated.  Hundreds  of  Negroes  and  a  few 
whites  were  dragged  from  their  cabins  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  night  and  whipped  by  hooded  monsters,  some  of  whom 
swore  that  their  thirst  had  not  been  slacked  since  being  killed 
at  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  or  Chickamauga.  The  superstitious  na- 
ture of  the  simple  freedmen  rendered  the  Klan  mystery-tech- 
nique doubly  effective.  The  Negroes  were  slowly  being  re- 
duced, by  intimidation,  to  a  position  of  political  insignificance. 
The  white  Republican  leaders  cajoled  the  black  vanguard,  and 

7.  Chamberlain,    Hope  Summerell,   Old  Days  in  Chapel   HUL    P.   75. 

8.  Holden,  Memoir;  p.  10. 
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pictured  for  them  ultimate  victory;  but  the  threat  of  noc- 
turnal flagellation  was  more  potent  than  the  mere  promise  of 
"forty  acres  and  a  mule."  No  accurate  figures  are  available 
as  to  the  number  of  Klan  atrocities  upon  their  helpless 
victims.9 

Though  the  fact  has  often  been  denied,  the  Ku  Klux  move- 
ment was  primarily  political.  The  Union  League  was  admit- 
tedly so.  Many  of  the  defenders  of  the  Klan  have  solemnly 
sworn  that  the  movement  sprang  spontaneously  from  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Southern  womanhood  and  to 
protect  property.  No  doubt  these  factors  were  involved,  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  ultimate  aim  was  to  reduce  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  a  scrap  of  paper  and  to  prevent,  by 
fraud  and  intimidation,  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  privilege 
by  the  Negroes.  In  all  fairness,  it  ought  to  be  granted  that 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  an  hasty  addition  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  represented,  by  and  large,  an  attempt  of  the 
Radical  Republicans  to  reduce  the  Democratic  party  to  im- 
potency  in  the  secession  states.  After  sixty  years  the  amend- 
ment has  come  to  be  flagrantly  disregarded  and  a  tyranny  per- 
sists almost  as  great  as  that  which  was  originally  set  up  by  it. 
Moreover,  the  amendment  was  jammed  down  the  throats  of 
the  Southern  states,  in  that  its  ratification  was  prerequisite  to 
a  termination  of  military  occupation.  Was  the  War  between 
the  States  waged  to  abolish  slavery  or  to  carry  the  Jacksonian 
principle  of  "one  man  one  vote"  to  a  universal  application? 
A  more  moderate  policy  of  admitting  the  freedmen  to  the 
ballot  would  probably  not  have  ended  so  disastrously  for  the 
future  political  status  of  the  Negro  citizens. 

By  late  1869  the  activities  of  the  Klan  produced  consterna- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  North  Carolina  Republican  leaders. 
Holden,  as  early  as  October  12,  1868,  had  warned  all  and  sundry 
persons  that  intimidation  of  Negroes  would  not  be  tolerated.10 
The  year  following  had  witnessed  increased  Klan  activity.  In 
December,  1869,  he  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  enact- 

9.  Dr.  Hamilton  lists  260  visitations  for  20  counties,  including1  213  whippings  and  19 
hangings  and  shootings.  Reconstructon,  p.  477.  In  his  last  address  to  the  legislature 
Governor  Holden  said :  "I  have  information  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  murders  com- 
mitted by  members  of  this  Klan,  in  various  counties  of  the  State,  and  of  hundreds  of  cases 
of  scourging  and  whipping."      House  Journal,   1870-1871,   p.   26 ;   Memoirs,   p.    140. 

10.  For  complete  text,   see  Holden,   Memoirs,   pp.    115-120. 
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ment  of  a  law  by  which  the  governor  would  be  empowered  to 
declare  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  to  employ  mili- 
tary authority  to  suppress  the  existing  disregard  for  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  the  security  of 
persons.  The  Republican  legislators  acceded  to  his  request  and 
the  Shoffner  Act  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  had  little  effect  upon  the  Klan  depreda- 
tions. The  state  elections  were  scheduled  for  August  4,  1870. 
If  the  intimidation  tactics  were  not  suppressed,  the  Negroes 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  cast  their  ballots  for  Holden's 
party.  Goaded  to  desperation,  the  Republican  leaders  were 
willing  to  employ  spectacular  means  to  abate  the  Klan  nuisance. 
Like  Clayton  in  Arkansas,  Holden  dispatched  political  sleuths 
into  the  most  dangerous  counties;  but  unlike  Clayton,  he  chose 
party  hacks  for  the  purpose.  The  experiment  met  with  little 
success.  Conversant  with  the  governor's  excruciating  dilemma, 
the  Klan  increased  its  depredations.  Executive  proclamations 
served  only  to  incite  his  masked  enemies  to  greater  daring. 
Through  the  pages  of  his  Sentinel,  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  punished 
the  administration  without  stint.  There  is  no  doubt  now  that 
the  Conservative  leaders  hoped  to  provoke  Holden  to  the  point 
at  which  he  would  declare  martial  law.  Then  he  could  be  lam- 
basted as  a  tyrant,  and  North  Carolina  was,  and  for  that 
matter  still  is,  inherently  fearful  of  governmental  tyranny. 
Holden's  was  an  Hobson's  choice.  By  curling  up,  he  would 
procure  nothing  except  contempt  from  adversaries;  by  fighting 
the  menace  he  would  seal  the  fate  of  his  own  political  future 
as  well  as  that  of  his  party. 

In  March,  1870,  Holden  declared  the  county  of  Alamance 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  the  civil  were  not  displaced  by 
military  authorities.11  As  the  proclamation  resulted  in  no  im- 
provement in  that  county,  the  governor  was  finally  induced 
by  Senator  Pool  to  dispatch  a  strong  military  force  there  to 
protect  the  Negroes  in  their  political  and  social  rights.12  On 
June  20  Holden  had  a  conference  with  George  W.  Kirk,  which 

11.  American  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1870,  pp.  549,  550;  Holden  Impeachment  Proceedings, 
I,    135-137. 

12.  Holden,  Memoirs,  pp.  187-199.  Holden  never  placed  the  blame  upon  others,  but  the 
editor  of  his  memoirs  included,  as  an  appendix,  the  testimony  of  Richard  C.  Badger  before 
the  committee  which  investigated  Senator  Pool.  It  represents  a  fine,  though  tardy,  correc- 
tion concerning  responsibility  for  martial  law. 
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culminated  in  Kirk's  acceptance  of  the  command  of  the  occu- 
pation troops.  A  native  of  Tennessee,  Kirk  had  served  in  the 
war  under  the  Union  standard.  He  enjoyed  a  reputation 
among  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers  as  an  outlaw,  a  renegade 
and  a  bushwhacker.  From  Holden's  standpoint,  the  choice  of 
Kirk  was  an  unpropitious  one.  The  occupation  of  Alamance 
County  began  on  July  15.  The  Democrats  charged  that 
Holden  was  using  martial  law  to  carry  the  August  election.18 
Kirk  immediately  arrested  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  leaders  of  the  Klan.  Several  of  the  actual  leaders 
had  already  fled  the  State.14 

On  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  Democratic  leaders  immediately 
petitioned  Chief  Justice  Pearson  of  the  state  supreme  court 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  When  Kirk  was  ordered  to  pres- 
ent his  prisoners  before  the  court  in  Raleigh,  he  remarked  that 
that  sort  of  thing  "had  played  out"  and  that  he  was  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  governor  and  not  of  the  court.  The 
governor  affirmed  his  commander's  statement.  In  a  brilliantly- 
written  defense  of  his  policy,  Holden  informed  Pearson  that 
the  prisoners  would  be  held  beyond  the  reach  of  the  civil 
power  until  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  the  martial  law 
areas.15  After  hearing  arguments  of  counsel,  Chief  Justice 
Pearson  upheld  the  right  of  the  governor  to  ignore  the  de- 
mands of  the  courts.  The  chief  justice  declared,  however,  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  not  been  suspended.16  The  court 
was  merely  unable  to  enforce  its  decision;  and  its  impotency 
derived  from  the  fact  that  a  posse  comitatus  to  execute  a  writ 
in  Caswell  County  (where  martial  law  had  also  been  declared) 
would  have  to  be  composed  of  citizens  of  that  county,  which 
was  impossible  under  the  present  status.  If  the  court  at- 
tempted to  enforce  its  order,  civil  war  might  result.17  The 
chief  justice  persisted  in  his  contention  that  the  writ  had  not 
been  suspended,  and  he  forthwith  issued  another  order  com- 
manding Kirk  to  produce  the  prisoners  before  him.   A  copy  of 


18.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  506,  507.  Dr.  Hamilton's  account  of  the  Holden-Kirk 
war  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  though  he  shows  a  tendency  to  support  the  usual  Southern 
viewpoint  on  Reconstruction.  See  also  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  R.,  ed.,  The  Shotwell  Papers, 
II,    322-336. 

14.  Holden  Impeachment  Proceedings,  II,  2251,  2252. 

15.  For  text  of  this  letter,   see   ex  parte  Moore,   64   North   Carolina   Reports    (1870)    802 

16.  hoc.   cit. 

17.  Pearson  relied  substantially  upon  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Merry- 
man  Case,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,487. 
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his  opinion  in  ex  parte  Moore  was  forwarded  to  the  governor, 
who,  in  reply,  wrote:  "I  have  already  declared  that,  in  my 
judgment,  your  Honor  and  all  other  civil  and  judicial  authori- 
ties are  unable,  at  this  time,  to  deal  with  the  insurgents.  .  .  . 
As  the  Chief  Executive  I  seek  to  restore,  not  to  subvert,  the 
judicial  power.  ...  It  would  be  a  mockery  in  me  to 
declare  that  the  civil  authority  was  unable  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens against  the  insurgents,  and  then  turn  the  insurgents  over 
to  the  civil  authorities.  My  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
makes  it  imperative  on  me  to  'suppress  the  insurrection'  and 
restore  the  civil  authority  in  the  counties  referred  to,  and  this 
I  must  do." 

Following  the  inconclusive  decision  of  Pearson,  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  made  application  before  Judge  Brooks  of  the 
federal  district  court  for  habeas  corpus.  On  August  6  Brooks 
ordered  Kirk  to  bring  the  prisoners  before  him  at  Salisbury. 
On  the  day  following,  Holden  telegraphed  to  President  Grant, 
declaring  that  he  intended  to  hold  the  prisoners  unless  the 
United  States  army  was  sent  to  enforce  Brooks's  order.  The 
attitude  of  Grant  throughout  the  whole  episode  is  difficult  to 
explain.  Apparently  Holden  and  Pool  had  his  assurance  that 
he  would  not  interfere  with  their  plans,  and  also  that,  in  case 
of  armed  opposition,  United  States  troops  would  be  sent  to 
Holden's  assistance.  Holden,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  "in- 
surgents" would  openly  resist  the  Kirk  occupation.  When  met 
with  passive  resistance,  his  whole  military  expedition  appeared 
ridiculous.  The  Democrats  refused  to  fall  into  his  trap  as 
blithely  as  he  had  fallen  into  theirs.  And  when  the  opposition 
took  the  habeas  corpus  cases  into  the  district  court,  the  Grant 
administration  advised  Holden  to  obey  the  writs.  Forced  to 
retreat  because  of  Grant's  desertion,  Holden  notified  Pearson 
that  Kirk  would  obey  the  writs  issued  almost  a  month  before. 
Despite  the  questionable  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court  in 
the  whole  matter,  Brooks  proceeded  to  free  all  of  the  prisoners 
that  were  brought  before  him.18 

Meanwhile,  the  election  was  held  on  August  4  amidst  the 

18.  Brooks  claimed  jurisdiction  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  even  though  he  had 
few  precedents  to  support  him.  Now,  over  sixty  years  after  this  episode,  the  United  States 
courts  would  hesitate  to  interfere  with  states  in  criminal  law  enforcement,  and  would  cer- 
tainly not  grant  habeas  corpus  writs  in  favor  of  prisoners  so  accused.  For  best  account 
of  these  cases,  see  Battle,  Habeas  Corpus  Cases. 
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prevailing  excitement  of  the  habeas  corpus  war.  The  defeat 
of  the  Republicans  was  general  and  decisive.  The  legislature 
convened  on  November  21,  and  the  Democrats  took  effective 
measures  to  implement  their  impeachment  designs.  In  the 
senate,  and  likewise  in  the  house,  three  Republicans  were  de- 
nied their  seats.19  After  this  very  partisan  action,  no  further 
impediment  to  the  permanent  removal  of  Holden  remained. 
Governor  Holden  devoted  fully  one-half  of  his  message  to  the 
legislature  to  a  defense  of  his  martial  law  proclamations.20  To 
his  credit,  it  must  be  said,  he  denounced  the  depredations  of 
the  Klan  as  was  his  custom  in  the  days  when  the  Damoclean 
sword  was  not  suspended  over  him.21  The  message  constituted 
an  act  of  extreme  courage  and  was,  in  a  sense,  not  the  kind  of 
document  that  would  have  been  expected  from  Holden  under 
such  threatening  conditions.  Figuratively,  he  may  have  been 
whistling  to  scare  off  the  impeachment  imps,  for  he  certainly 
expected  them  to  accost  him  on  this  particularly  dark  stretch 
of  his  political  journey.  Since  August  Democratic  papers  had 
demanded  his  removal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.22 

The  members  lusting  for  the  impeachment  of  Holden 
could  hardly  wait  until  after  his  message  was  delivered  to  the 
legislature.23  The  leaders  realized,  however,  the  dire  need  for 
political  surgery  upon  the  Republican  membership.  To  effect 
this,  the  vengeance-seekers  were  kept  under  leash  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  On  December  9  the  restraint  was  removed 
and  an  impeachment  resolution  was  introduced.     Five  days 


19.  Two  of  the  Republican  senators  who  were  refused  their  seats  were  from  Alamance 
and  Caswell  counties.  New  elections  were  held  in  both  counties  and  Democrats  were  de- 
clared returned.  After  these  maneuvers,  the  membership  of  the  senate  included  thirty-six 
Democrats  and  fourteen  Republicans,  while  the  house  had  seventy-five  Democrats,  forty-two 
Republicans,  and  three  Independents.  Dr.  Hamilton  (p.  535)  alludes  to  the  magnanimity 
and  fairness  of  the  Democrats  in  refusing  to  seat  a  Democrat  in  place  of  Barnett,  Repub- 
lican, whose  election  was  contested.  But  partisan  politics  employs  tactics  other  than 
frontal  attack.  ^Anyone  should  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  Democrats  pursued  the  most 
partisan  of  courses  in  that  case,  for  they  could  refer  to  it  in  covering  up  their  questionable 
acts  in  the  refusal  to  seat  the  three  Republicans.  Besides,  only  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
revenge  would  demand  a  larger  majority  than  they,  with  almost  three-fourths  of  the  seats, 
already  had  in  the  senate.  A  bare  two-thirds  majority  in  that  House  would  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  an  impeachment  against  Holden.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  they  did  not 
have  such  majority  until  after  the  three  Republicans  were  retired  to  private  life.  Such 
tactics  are  by  no  means  rare  occurrences  in  American   impeachment  history. 

20.  House  Journal,   1870-1871,  pp.    11-80. 

21.  Almost  in  a  vein  of  braggadocio,  he  declared :  "A  score  or  more  of  wicked  men  have 
been  driven  from  the  State,  while  those  of  the  same  character  who  remain  have  been  made 
to  tremble  before'  the  avenging  hand  of  power.  The  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  vindi- 
cated. The  poor  and  the  humble  now  sleep  unmolested  in  their  houses,  and  are  no  longer 
scourged  or  murdered  on  account  of  their  political  opinions."     Ibid.,  p.  29. 

22.  See  Hamilton,   Reconstruction,   pp.    537-541. 

28.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session  a  memorial  of  Adolphus  G.  Moore,  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  habeas  corpus  cases,  was  presented  to  the  house.  It  demanded  the  im- 
peachment of  both  Holden  and  Pearson. 
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later  the  judiciary  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  resolu- 
tion, the  previous  question  was  ordered,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  sixty  to  forty-six.24  On  the  next  day  the  impeach- 
ment was  ratified,  sixty-five  to  thirty-four.25  The  Democratic 
majority  evinced  considerable  celerity  in  voting  the  impeach- 
ment, though  it  by  no  means  effected  an  expeditiousness  com- 
parable to  that  which  featured  the  impeachment  of  Governor 
Clayton  of  Arkansas  two  month  later.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
house  judiciary  committee  conducted  an  investigation  of 
Holden's  official  acts,  it  was  of  the  most  cursory  character. 
The  exigencies  of  politics  rendered  superfluous  any  real  investi- 
gatorial  labors,  for  the  legislators  already  knew  enough  of  his 
"malfeasance"  to  convict  him  in  the  highest  court  that  they 
could  erect! 

On  the  same  day  that  ratification  of  the  impeachment  was 
voted  in  the  lower  house,  three  assemblymen  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  senate  and  informed  that  body  of  the  impeachment 
of  Governor  Holden.  Because  of  its  unusual  character,  the 
notification  message  is  here  presented  in  full.26 

We  would  display  the  most  callous  indifference — the  most  remarkable 
and  unnatural  absence  of  sensibility  if,  in  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate  of  North  Carolina,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people — charged  as  I  am  with  the  performance  of  so  solemn  a 
duty — that  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor  of  a  great  common- 
wealth— were  we  not  oppressed  with  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  situa- 
tion; but  sustained  by  a  consciousness  of  right,  and  calling  to  the  aid  of 
my  inexperience  the  experience  of  one  of  England's  purest  patriots  and 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  we  proceed  with  more  confidence  than  we 
would  otherwise  have. 

Permit  us,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  to  adopt  almost  the  very  language 
used  by  him  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar,  and  to  ask:  "What  is 
it  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of  national  justice?"  "Do  we  want  a 
cause?"  "You  have  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  people."  "Do  you  want  a 
criminal?"  "Where  was  there  so  much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of 
any  one?"  Senators,  "is  it  a  prosecution  you  want?"  You  have  before  you 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina!  "Do  you  want  a 
tribunal,?"  Senators,  "No  example  of  antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modern 
world,  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imagination  can  supply  us  with  a 
tribunal  superior  to  this."     Therefore  it  is  that,  ordered  by  the  representa- 

24.  House   Journal,   1870-1871,   pp.    115-121. 

26.  The  ratification  by  the  house  of  an  impeaching  resolution  represents  a  novel  precedent 
in  impeachment  procedure.     In  essence,  it  amounts  to  reconsideration  of  the  impeaching  rot*. 
26.  Senate  Journal,   1870-1871,   pp.    141-143. 
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tives  of  the  commonwealth,  we  impeach  William  W.  Holden,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  "of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
office," 

We  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Representatives  of  North  Carolina, 
"whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored." 

"We  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
laws,  rights  and  liberties  he  has  subverted." 

"We  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal  laws  of 
justice  which  he  has  violated." 

We  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he  has  so 
cruelly  outraged,  injured  and  oppressed;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  do  demand  that  the  Senate  organize  a  high  court 
of  impeachment,  and  take  order  that  "William  W.  Holden  appear  at  its 
bar  to  answer  the  particular  charges  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  in  due  time  exhibit,  and  that  the  Senate  do  make  such  other  and  fur- 
ther orders  in  the  premises  as  may  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  bring 
this  trial  to  a  just  and  speedy  termination;  and  in  conclusion  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  us,  most  heartily  prays  that  God,  the  God  of 
Eternal  Justice  may  protect  the  right. 

On  the  19th  the  house  committee  selected  to  draft  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Holden  submitted  eight  tentative  ar- 
ticles. For  their  consideration  the  house  organized  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  and  took  up  and  affirmed  the  articles 
seriatim.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  was 
adopted  by  the  house,  fifty-two  to  thirty-eight.27  A  board  of 
seven  managers  was  appointed.  This  board  exhibited  the  ar- 
ticles before  the  senate  on  the  20  th.  In  brief,  the  articles 
alleged:28 

I.  That  W.  W.  Holden,  governor,  intending  to  stir  up  civil  war  and 
to  subvert  personal  liberty,  declared  martial  law  in  Alamance  County 
on  March  7,  1870;  and  thereafter  sent  a  body  of  desperate  and 
lawless  men  into  said  county;  and  that  these  said  men  did,  then 
and  there,  hold,  imprison,  hang,  beat,  and  otherwise  maltreat  and 
injure  many  of  the  following  named  persons  (herein  follows  an 
enumeration  of  the  eighty-two  persons  arrested  in  Alamance  during 
the  occupation) ;  and  Holden  knew,  when  he  issued  the  proclamation 
that  no  insurrection  actually  existed  in  the  said  county; 


27.  House  Journal,  1870-1871,  pp.  146-164. 

28.  Senate  Journal,  1870-1871,  pp.  185-201.  The  articles  were  long,  rambling,  political 
canards,  poorly  drafted,  inaccurate,  and,  in  all,  fine  illustrations  of  shysterism  in  investiga- 
torial  workmanship.  <  Curiously,  no  article  was  produced  relating  to  Holden's  despoliation 
of  the  state  university.  The  committeemen  evidently  were  convinced  that  charges  on  the 
martial  law  episode  would  be  sustained  and  that  others  relating  to  isolated  instances  of  his 
misgovernment  would  only  be  superfluous.  See  Chamberlain,  Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill, 
P.  172. 
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II.  That  he,  under  motives  similar  to  those  set  forth  in  Article  I,  de- 
clared martial  law  in  Caswell  County  on  July  8,  1870,  and  that  the 
desperate  and  lawless  occupational  forces,  which  he  dispatched  to 
said  county,  illegally  imprisoned  the  following  named  persons  (here- 
in follow  the  names  of  the  nineteen  citizens  of  Caswell  County  who 
were  arrested  by  Kirk's  men) ; 

III.  That  he,  on  August  5,  1870,  commanded  one  John  Hunnicutt  and 
others  to  arrest  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.;  and  said  Turner  was  illegally 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  ten  days,  contrary  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State; 

IV.  That  he,  on  August  1,  1870,  ordered  Kirk  to  seize  and  detain  four 
citizens  of  Caswell  County,  thereby  depriving  the  aforesaid  citizens 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  freemen; 

V.  That  he,  during  June,  July,  and  August,  1870,  armed  and  equipped 
a  large  body  of  men,  under  command  of  George  W.  Kirk;  that  he 
ordered  this  army  to  arrest  one  Adolphus  G.  Moore,  which  was 
done;  and  that  upon  demand  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  for  a  return  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  determination 
of  the  legality  of  Moore's  arrest,  he  ordered  Kirk  not  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  chief  justice;  and  he  thereby  raised  and  sustained  his 
military  power  over  the  lawful  civil  power  of  the  State; 

VI.  That  he,  during  period  specified  in  Article  V,  refused  to  permit  his 
military  officer  to  obey  the  order  of  the  chief  justice  in  the  habeas 
corpus  cases  of  various  other  and  sundry  persons,  the  names  of 
which  are  herein  enumerated;  and  that  he  well  knew  that  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  not  suspended;  and  that  his  orders  were  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State; 

VII.  That  he,  as  aforesaid,  falsely  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  counties 
mentioned,  raised  his  illegal  and  lawless  army,  and  then  made  out 
an  unlawful  state  warrant  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  which 
sum  was  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  unlawful  army; 

VIII.  That  he,  during  the  period  aforesaid,  made  out  warrants  on  the  state 
treasury  for  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  unlawful  military  operations;  and  that  after  the 
courts  had  restrained  the  state  treasurer  from  paying  the  said  war- 
rants, he  caused  one  D.  A.  Jenkins  to  deliver  the  money  on  the  war- 
rants to  his  (Holden's)  agent  for  the  unlawful  purpose  aforemen- 
tioned, thereby  committing  an  high  misdemeanor  in  omice.29 


29.  A  ninth  article  was  drafted  and  adopted  in  the  house,  but  it  was  never  exhibited 
against  Holden.  No  reason  for  this  failure  has,  as  yet,  been  given.  This  proposed  article 
charged  that  the  governor  had  conspired  with  George  W.  Swepson  to  defraud  the  State 
through  the  granting  of  state  aid  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company. 
Swepson  and  his  ally,  Littlefield,  figured  prominently  in  the  impeachment  of  Gov.  Harri- 
■on  Reed  of  Florida  in   1873.     See  Wallace,   John,  Carpetbag  Rule  in  Florida,  pp.   160-171. 
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The  senate  court  of  impeachment  was  organized  on  Decem- 
ber 23  with  Chief  Justice  Pearson  as  presiding  officer.30  The 
members  were  sworn  and  rules  were  adopted  for  the  conduct 
of  the  trial.31  The  governor  asked  that  he  be  given  thirty  days 
in  which  to  formulate  his  answer.  From  some  unaccountable 
error,  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  never  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  impeachment  court,32  though  the  governor  pre- 
sented his  answer  to  the  charges  when  the  court  met  on 
January  23.  The  governor  was  represented  by  four  eminent 
members  of  the  state  bar.  He  sought  to  retain  former  Gover- 
nor Zebulon  B.  Vance,  but  Vance  declined.33  Contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  the  house  of  representatives  employed  private 
counsel  to  assist  the  managers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case.84 

The  formal  answer  of  the  governor  to  the  articles  was  so 
framed  as  to  clear  the  way  for  the  taking  of  testimony  on  Klan 
depredations.  Naturally,  the  prosecution  sought  to  prevent 
its  introduction  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  germane  to  the 
charges  of  the  impeachment.  The  defense  counsel,  however, 
by  perseverance  was  successful  in  introducing  more  than  a 
thousand  pages  of  such  testimony.  The  trial  lasted  forty-four 
days,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  session  in  which  the  Klan  did 
not  figure  prominently.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  attention  of  the 
impeachment  court  was  never  definitely  focused   upon  the 

30.  Because  of  his  failure  to  call  out  a  posse  comitatus  to  enforce  the  return  of  the 
habeas  corpus  writs  during  the  Holden-Kirk  war,  Chief  Justice  Pearson  was  persona  non 
grata  to  the  Democrats.  In  fact,  the  Moore  memorial  had  demanded  his  impeachment 
along  with  that  of  Holden.  Dr.  Hamilton  remarks  that  his  having  conducted  a  private 
law  school  for  some  years,  at  which  many  prominent  North  Carolina  attorneys/  had  re- 
ceived   their   training,    was    largely   responsible   for   the  failure   to    impeach   him. 

31.  Pearson  ruled  that  he  was  not  required  to  take  an  oath  preparatory  to  presiding 
over  the  impeachment  court,  on  the  ground  that  this  function  was  included  in  his  con- 
stitutional duties.  Generally,  a  chief  justice  has  been  administered  such  an  oath  before  he 
assumed   the    chair   prior   to    organization    of   the   court. 

32.  Evidently  the  court  members  believed  that  exhibition  before  the  bar  of  the  senate 
was    sufficient    to    satisfy    the    legal    requirements.     The    legal    effect    of    this    oversight    wai 

never  determined  in  a  court  of  judicature,  though  it  might  well  have  been  brought  there 
under  quo  warranto  proceedings  [State  of  Kansas  ex  rel  Adams  v.  HUluer  (1863),  2  Kans., 
17,]  or  in  an  action  to  test  the  validity  of  Holden's  disqualification  for  future  office  holding 
[Ferguson  v.  Maddox  (1924),  114  Tex.,  85.]  The  assumption  is  that  the  senate  and  the 
senate  court  of  impeachment  are  two  different  and  distinct  bodies,  and  that  the  actions  of 
each  are  not  binding  on  the  other.  Judicial  review  of  due  process  in  impeachment  is 
well  established. 

33.  Vance's  attitude  toward  the  impeachment  was  one  of  strict  neutrality.  In  a  clever 
statement  he  declared  that  the  impeachment  represented  "the  longest  hunt  for  the  poorest 
hide"   that  he  had    ever  witnessed. 

34.  Counsel  for  Holden  noted  the  house's  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  the  legal  abilities 
of  the  managers.  In  the  closing  argument,  Graham,  an  attorney  for  the  prosecution, 
remarked :  "I  think  that  upon  reflection  it  will  likewise  be  conceded  that  the  honorable 
members  in  the  house  of  representatives  having  their  necessary  duties  there  to  perform, 
and  their  usual  communications  to  keep  up  with  their  constituents  could  not  .  .  .  have 
fulfilled  these  duties,  and  conducted  this  prosecution  without  some  assistance.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  no  small  drawback  on  the  proceedings  of  the  house  if  seven  of  its  most 
active  and  most  useful  members  were  withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  duties  there  in  order 
to  be  obliged  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  here."  Holden  Impeachment  Proceedinne,  III, 
2272,   2273. 
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crucial  question  involved  in  all  of  the  charges.  The  Klan 
outrages  existed — and  of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  less  de- 
fense— but  those  outrages  were  of  importance  only  insofar  as 
they  influenced  the  governor  in  reaching  his  decision  to  declare 
martial  law  in  Alamance  and  Caswell  counties. 

Despite  the  irrelevance  of  the  evidence  on  that  point,  the 
defense  lawyers  called  witness  after  witness  to  describe  the 
dastardly  and  unconscionable  activities  of  the  hooded  mob. 
Here  a  Negro  infant  was  trod  upon  and  killed;  there  a  white 
senator  was  foully  murdered  at  a  public  speaking;  a  leading 
Negro  Republican  was  taken  from  his  home  and  hanged  in 
front  of  the  courthouse  door;  a  local  prostitute's  house  was 
torn  down,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  live  in  a  tent  for  thirteen 
months;  a  man  received  a  cruel  beating  because  he  visited  the 
woman  whose  house  was  demolished;  and  whippings,  of  both 
Negro  and  white  citizens,  some  for  no  more  reason  than  that 
they  sought  to  instruct  the  poor  ignorant  freedmen,  were  de- 
scribed in  all  their  gruesome  details.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  splendid 
commentary  upon  the  intolerance,  the  ragged  disrespect  for  the 
rights  of  other  people,  that  persisted  in  the  foothills  of  North 
Carolina  as  well  as  in  many  other  places  in  1870. 

Did  Holden's  declaration  of  martial  law  in  the  two  counties 
suspend  the  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  state  con- 
stitution? This  crucial  question  should  immediately  have  been 
formulated,  analyzed,  and  discussed  in  an  impartial  manner. 
That  it  was  not  is  only  evidence  of  the  partisan  nature  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  respondent's  answer  unequivocally  de- 
clared that  the  governor,  under  the  Shorrner  Act,  possessed  the 
authority  to  employ  martial  law  whenever,  in  his  discretion, 
he  believed  it  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property.  In  its 
replication,  and  in  subsequent  argument,  the  prosecution  con- 
tended that  martial  law  was  falsely  declared,  in  that  there 
existed  no  prevailing  or  impelling  necessity  for  it.  Were  not 
the  courts  open?  Could  not  any  citizen  appeal  to  the  civil 
officers  for  redress  of  grievance,  for  the  apprehension  of 
criminals,  and  for  subsequent  prosecution  of  those  so  arrested? 
The  respondent's  answer  to  this  contention  was  that  justice 
did  not  necessarily  result  from  the  mere  existence  of  govern- 
mental machinery.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  white  man  had 
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been  convicted  in  either  Alamance  or  Caswell  counties  for 
participation  in  Klan  activities.  Realizing  the  futility  of 
securing  redress,  the  suffering  freedmen  had  long  since  ceased 
to  appeal  to  the  civil  magistrates.  The  sheriff  of  Alamance 
was  an  officer  of  the  county  Klan  and  participated  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. With  Klansmen  on  grand  juries,  true  bills  against 
whites  were  not  found.  Holden's  counsel  drew  this  very  ap- 
parent distinction  between  justice  and  pretense  at  justice, 
but  the  prosecution  persisted  in  supporting  the  illusion  that 
martial  law  was  never  necessary  so  long  as  the  courts  were 
formally  open. 

The  managers  relied  upon  the  decision  in  the  then  recent  ex 
parte  Milligan  case,  wherein  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  declared  that  military  tribunals  could  not  be  substituted 
for  the  civil  courts  in  areas  not  directly  and  actually  threat- 
ened with  military  invasion  and  occupation.35  Counsel  for  the 
respondent  followed  the  construction  of  the  four  dissenting 
judges  in  that  case.  The  point  at  issue  in  North  Carolina, 
however,  was  not  the  point  decided  in  the  Milligan  case.  The 
latter  dealt  with  the  authority  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  military  government  in  peaceful  areas;  the 
former  involved  the  authority  of  the  governor,  under  police 
power,  to  declare  martial  law  and  suspend,  for  the  time  being, 
the  operation  of  civil  judicial  process.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  prosecution,  consciously  or  otherwise,  refused  to  admit 
the  distinction  between  military  government  and  martial  law.86 
The  latter  has  been  almost  uniformly  construed  to  be  no  more 
than  an  aid  to  civil  government,37  but  such  construction  is 
not  to  be  accepted  as  denying  the  authority  of  the  military 
officers  under  martial  law  to  ignore  temporarily  the  returns, 
orders,  and  processes  of  the  civil  courts.  If  those  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  are  not  permitted  to 
hold  prisoners  incommunicado  for  reasonably  short  periods, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  martial  law  remedy  is  greatly  impaired. 
The  mere  existence  of  civil  courts,  regardless  of  who  their  offi- 

35.  4  Wallace,  2. 

86.  The  best  analysis  of  these  forms  of  military  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  Milligan 
case.  Three  distinct  military  powers  were  there  defined — military  law,  military  govern- 
ment, and  martial  law. 

37.  For  splendid  citation  of  authority,  see  Willoughby,  W.  W.,  The  Constitution  of 
United  States    (2d.   edition),  III.   1591-1615. 
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cers  may  be,  is  not  incontrovertable  evidence  that  those  courts 
are  prepared  to  mete  out  justice.  The  records  of  the  superior 
court  of  Alamance  County  for  1869  and  1870  offer  undeniable 
proof  that  the  machinery  of  justice  may  be  tainted  by  con- 
spiracy and  sabotage. 

The  prosecution  argued,  therefore,  that  martial  law  in  sensu 
strictiore  could  be  invoked  only  in  the  event  of  armed  insur- 
rection against  the  State;  and  that,  since  no  such  armed  opposi- 
tion was  present,  Holden  had  falsely  declared  the  two  counties 
to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and,  therefore,  had  illegally 
applied  the  martial  law  weapon.  If  the  executive  proclamation 
was  unlawful,  the  constitutional  rights,  liberties,  and  privi- 
leges were  in  no  wise  disturbed  by  it.  The  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  a  constitutional  right  intended  to  protect  persons 
from  illegal  detention  and  incarceration.  In  refusing  to  per- 
mit his  military  agents  to  obey  the  court  orders  for  returns 
upon  the  habeas  corpus  writs,  Holden  had  violated  the  state 
constitution  and  committed,  thereby,  an  impeachable  offence. 
This  sequential  argument  exhibited  all  the  attributes  of  sound 
reasoning — all  except  accuracy!  If  Holden  had  set  up  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  and  condemned  prisoners  to  death  or  other  hein- 
ous forms  of  punishment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
thereby  have  committed  an  impeachable  offence;  and  his 
agents  who  participated  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  tribunal 
or  carried  out  its  jvidgments  would  have  been  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution.  But,  it  must  be  noted,  no  such  tribunal 
was  employed  by  Kirk  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
those  whom  he  arrested.38  The  sole  charges  against  Holden  and 
Kirk  were  that  they  had  refused  to  obey  the  writs  and  that  the 
military  had  treated  the  prisoners  in  cruel  and  inhuman 
fashion. 

It  is  admitted  that  Kirk's  men,  and  especially  Lt.  Col.  Bur- 
gen,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  scoundrel,  employed  third-de- 
gree methods  in  order  to  obtain  confessions.  The  rope — a 
familiar  instrument  to  the  Ku  Kluxers — was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  alleged  klansmen  of  the  desirability  of 
exposing  the  societies.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  hullabaloo  that 


38.  Plana  were  made  for  the  creation  of  such  a  military  court,  and  Holden,  in  a  letter 
to  Kirk,  listed  certain  of  its  prospective  members.  Holden  Impeachment  Proceedings,  II, 
1146,   1147. 
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was  raised  by  the  Democratic  press  and  particularly  by  Josiah 
Turner's  Sentinel,  no  one  of  the  prisoners  suffered  more  than 
temporary  discomforture.  Some  testified  that  they  were  un- 
conscious when  lowered  from  their  swings;  others  that  they 
had  been  cursed  and  threatened  with  death;  and  Turner  was 
insulted  and  tortured  in  an  outlandish  fashion  by  having 
water  thrown  on  his  bed  and  by  having  his  own  private  supply 
of  toilet  soap  filched  by  the  military.  Perilous  times,  these! 
One  wonders  how  the  whole  episode  could  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully dramatized  so  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  real 
war,  when  actual  physical  and  mental  sufferings  were  not 
mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.  When  information  reached 
Holden  that  Burgen  had  employed  the  noose  as  an  inducement 
to  make  Patton,  one  of  the  prisoners,  confess,  he  warned  Kirk 
that  such  evidence  was  worthless  and  ordered  him  to  make 
sure  that  all  prisoners  were  humanely  treated. 

With  these  facts  accepted — and  they  were  introduced  with- 
out serious  objection — the  prosecution's  contention  that  Hol- 
den was  guilty  of  violating  the  constitution  in  that  he  had  set 
up  a  military  government  is  easily  seen  to  be  erroneous.  The 
authority  of  a  state  legislature  to  declare  martial  law  had  al- 
ready been  upheld.39  In  Martin  v.  Mott  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  already  held  that  the  President,  empow- 
ered to  declare  martial  law,  should  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity 
for  invoking  it.40  Both  of  these  cases  were  cited  by  counsel  in 
the  trial.  The  real  point  at  issue,  however,  involved  the  author- 
ity of  Holden  to  suspend  temporarily  the  operation  of  the 
regular  civil  courts.  In  1870  there  were  few  precedents  at 
point  except  British  ones.  Today  there  are  a  number  which 
sustain  the  right  of  the  governor  to  ignore,  for  the  time  being, 
the  orders  of  the  courts.41  Holden  has,  therefore,  been  vindi- 
cated upon  this  point,  though  such  vindication  came  too  tard- 
ily to  afford  him  much  gratification. 

Another  precedent  presumably  established  by  this  proceed- 
ing is  that  an  impeachment  court  may,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses,   declare    unconstitutional    an    act    of    the    legislature, 

39.  Luther  v.   Borden,    7   Howard,    1. 

40.  12  Wheaton,  19. 

41.  Re    Meyer,    35    Colo.,    159 ;    ex    parte    McDonald,    49    Mont.,    454 ;    Meyer    v.    Peabody, 
212   U.   S.    78;   and  Franks  v.   Smith,    134   Southwestern,    484. 
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through  conviction  of  a  state  officer  who  sought  to  enforce  it. 
In  essence  this  is  what  was  accomplished  in  the  Holden  trial. 
It  was  admitted  by  him  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  under  the 
Shoffner  Act,  which  gave  him  authority  to  declare  martial 
law  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. This  statute  had  not  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts,  nor  was  any  attempt  made,  during  the  crisis,  to 
test  its  validity.  If  a  case  had  been  instituted  and  the  court 
had  held  the  law  unconstitutional,  there  would  have  been  a 
reasonable  justification  for  holding  Holden  politically  respon- 
sible for  his  subsequent  acts,  but  to  sustain  an  impeachment 
against  him  for  his  actions  under  a  statute  presumed  to  be 
constitutional  represents  substantially  a  usurpation  of  author- 
ity never  intended  to  be  invested  in  an  impeachment  court. 
It  is  entirely  reasonable  and  proper  to  impeach  for  failure  to 
enforce  a  statute,  or  for  exceeding  the  powers  and  authority 
granted  in  that  manner.  Holden  was  charged  with  neither  of 
these  political  offences.  The  decision  of  the  senate  court  was, 
therefore,  not  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  American  con- 
stitutional law.  An  executive  officer  must  presume  the  con- 
stitutionality of  every  law  the  obligation  for  whose  enforce- 
ment devolves  upon  him,  and  he  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  derelictions  of  the  legislative  body.  Otherwise  the 
administrative  officer  arrogates  to  himself  the  authority  of 
judicial  review,  which  would  constitute  an  even  greater  prosti- 
tution of  the  "intent  of  the  fathers"  than  the  judicial  usurpa- 
tion of  that  power.42 

One  other  feature  of  the  trial  remains  for  consideration. 
That  relates  to  the  partisan  nature  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
Practically  all  writers  on  North  Carolina  Reconstruction  his- 
tory, prejudiced  or  otherwise,  admit  the  existence  of  undiluted 
partisanship  throughout  the  four-months  period.  The  careful 
and  solicitous  manner  in  which  the  Democrats  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  Republican  membership  in  the  senate  has  already 

42.  I  have  no  desire  here  to  enter  into  that  knotty  problem  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  court's  power  of  judicial  review.  But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  whatever  the  bases 
for  the  court's  authority  therein,  administrative  officers  were  never  intended  to  have  power 
to  declare  legislative  acts  unconstitutional.  If  such  power  be  usurped,  the  same  adminis- 
trative officers  might  reasonably  do  the  same  for  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  way 
would  be  laid  for  executive  tyranny.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  why  the  oaths  of 
judges  are  of  greater  significance  than  those  of  legislative  or  executive  officers.  Therein 
lies   the  weakness  of   Marshall's   argument   in   Marbury   v.   Madison. 
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been  mentioned.  That  simple  but  effective  tactic  needs  no 
further  comment.  Throughout  the  trial  the  defence  sought  to 
introduce  testimony  relating  to  Klan  outrages.  The  managers 
strove  as  diligently  to  prevent  it.  There  were  five  divisions  of 
the  court  relating  to  the  admission  of  such  testimony.  On 
these  five  ballots  the  fourteen  Republican  members  cast  a  total 
of  fifty  votes,  only  two  of  which  were  against  the  wishes  of 
the  defense  counsel.  On  the  other  hand  the  thirty-six  Demo- 
cratic members  cast  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  two  of  their 
one  hundred  forty  votes  against  admission.  Reduced  to  per- 
centages, the  Republicans  cast  96.4  per  cent  of  their  possible 
total  vote  for,  and  the  Democrats  72.8  per  cent  of  their  pos- 
sible total  vote  against,  admission  of  the  Klan  testimony.  Table 
I  shows  the  party  affiliations  and  the  manner  in  which  each 
court  member  voted  on  the  five  questions. 

The  partisan  influence  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  final 
balloting  than  during  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  trial.  On 
March  22,  the  forty- fourth  day  on  which  it  had  been  in  ses- 
sion, the  court  voted  on  the  articles.  They  were  considered 
seriatim.  After  failing  to  sustain  the  first  two  counts,  the 
court  changed  in  temper  and  found  Holden  guilty  on  each  of 
the  last  six  articles.  Table  II  records  how  each  member  voted 
on  the  individual  articles.  The  thirty-six  Democratic  mem- 
bers cast  274  of  their  288  ballots  for  sustainment  of  the  charges. 
Thus,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  Democratic  votes  were  con- 
trary to  party  interest.  Thirty  of  the  thirty-six  Democrats 
voted  for  conviction  on  every  article.  The  Republicans  were 
not  so  consistent.  Eleven  of  their  104  votes — 10.5  per  cent — 
were  for  conviction.43  The  three  Negro  senators — Eppes, 
Hyman,  and  Price — voted  unanimously  against  the  im- 
peachment charges.  The  same  is  true  of  Olds,  Republican  and 
son-in-law  of  the  respondent.44  Criticism  is  sometimes  offered 
against  permitting  relatives  and  other  close  friends  of  the  re- 
spondent to  act  as  members  of  the  impeachment  court,  but 
eligibility  to  sit  in  the  senate  automatically  entitles  one  to  a 
place  on  the  court.  The  two  carpetbag  members — Lehman 
and  Moore,  both  Republicans — were  less  consistent  than  the 

43.  Flythe,  Republican,  was  not  present  at  the  final  balloting'. 

44.  This  same  situation  occurred  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson.     In  that 
case,  also,  the  son-in-law  refused  to  cast  a  single  vote  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  charges. 


TABLE  I 
VOTES  IN  HOLDEN  IMPEACHMENT:     ADMISSION 

OF  EVIDENCE* 

Separate  Divisions  on  Admission 

Total 

Member 

Party 

I      |    II 

III 

IV 

V 

"A" 

"N" 

Adams 

Dem. 

N     1    N 

N 

N 

4 

Albright 

Dem. 

N     1 

N 

N 

3 

Allen 

Dem. 

A 

N 

1 

1 

Barnett 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

3 

Battle 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

1 

3 

Beasley 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

4 

Bellamy 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

Broaden 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

Brown 

Dem. 

N 

A 

N 

1 

2 

Cook 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

A 

2 

2 

Council 

Dem. 

N 

N 

2 

Cowles 

Dem. 

A 

N 

A 

2 

1 

Crowe  11 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

B 

Currie 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

1 

2 

Dargan 

Dem. 

A 

N 

A 

N 

N 

2 

3 

Edwards 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

A 

2 

2 

Eppes 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

Fleming 

Dem. 

A 

N 

A 

N 

N 

2 

3 

Flythe 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

Gilmer 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

1 

3 

Graham  (Alamance) 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

N 

1 

4 

Graham  (Orange) 

Dem. 

N 

1 

Hawkins 

Rep. 

A 

A 

2 

Hyman 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

4 

Jones 

Dem. 

N 

A 

A 

N 

2 

2 

King 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

4 

Latham 

Dem. 

A 

N 

A 

N 

N 

2 

3 

Ledbetter 

Dem. 

N 

A 

A 

N 

2 

2 

Lehman 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

N 

3 

1 

Linney 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

1 

2 

Love 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

N 

■N 

1 

4 

Mauney 

Dem. 

A 

N 

A 

N 

N 

2 

3 

McClammy 

Dem. 

N 

A 

A 

N 

2 

2 

McCotter 

Rep. 

A 

A 

2 

Merrimon 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

5 

Moore 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

N 

3 

1 

Morehead 

Dem. 

N 

N 

2 

Murphy 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

4 

Norment 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

3 

Olds 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

Price 

Rep. 

A 

A 

A 

3 

Robbins  (Davidson) 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

N 

N 

1 

4 

Robbins  (Rowan) 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

A 

N 

2 

3 

Skinner 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

5 

Speed 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

N 

1 

3 

Troy 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

5 

Waddell 

Dem. 

A 

N 

N 

1 

2 

Warren 

Dem. 

A 

N 

A 

N 

N 

2 

3 

Whiteside 

Dem. 

A 

A 

N 

2 

1 

Worth                                     | 

Dem. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

5 

Total  "Ayes" 

28 

11 

26 

15 

10 

90 

Total  "Nays" 

12 

26 

13 

24 

31 

106 

*  The  record  of  these  votes  is  to  be  found  on  pages 
the  Holden  Impeachment  Proceedings.  "A"  signifies  s 
reject  the  Klan  evidence. 


1279,   1660,    1682,    2046,   and   2169   of 
vote  to   admit   and   "N"   a   vote  to 


TABLE  II 
VOTES  IN  HOLDEN  IMPEACHMENT:     FINAL  BALLOTING* 

Articles 

of  Impeachment 

Total 

Member 

Party 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII!  VII 

"A" 

"N" 

Adams 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A   I 

A 

8 

Albright 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Allen 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Barnett 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

A 

N 

N 

1 

7 

Battle 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Beasley 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Bellamy 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Brogden 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Brown 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Cook 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

3 

Council 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Cowles 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

A 

A 

A 

A 

5 

3 

Crowell 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Currie 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Dargan 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Edwards 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Eppes 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Fleming 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

A 

A 

N 

A 

4 

4 

Gilmer 

Dem. 

N 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

7 

1 

Graham  (Alamance) 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Graham  (Orange) 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Hawkins 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

A 

A 

N 

N 

2 

6 

Hyman 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Jones 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

King 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Latham 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Ledbetter 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Lehman 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

A 

A 

N 

N 

2 

6 

Linney 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Love 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Mauney 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

McClammy 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

McCotter 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

A 

A 

A 

N 

3 

5 

Merrimon 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Moore 

Rep. 

N 

N 

A 

N 

A 

A 

N 

■N 

3 

5 

Morehead 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Murphy 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Norment 

Dem. 

N 

N 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

6 

2 

Olds 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Price 

Rep. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

8 

Robbins  (Davidson) 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Robbins  (Rowan) 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Skinner 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Speed 

Dem. 

N 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

7 

1 

Troy 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Waddell 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Warren 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Whiteside 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

8 

Worth 

Dem. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A         8 

Total  "Ayes" 

30 

32 

37 

33 

40 

41 

36 

36    285 

Total  "Nays" 

19 

17 

12 

16 

9 

8 

13 

13 

107 

*  "A"   is  a  vote  for 

convictioi 

a  j   "N 

"   is   a 

vote 

for   a 

cquittJ 

0. 
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other  members  of  their  party,  in  that  only  69  per  cent  of 
their  votes  were  for  acquittal.  The  native  white  Republi- 
cans cast  only  five  of  sixty-four  votes  against  Holden.  These 
figures,  in  general,  leave  little  doubt  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  final  decision  was  partisan  politics. 

After  the  balloting  the  impeachment  court  immediately  for- 
mulated its  official  judgment,  which  declared  W.  W.  Holden 
removed  "from  the  office  of  governor  and  .  .  .  disquali- 
fied to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  state 
of  North  Carolina."45  In  the  division  upon  adoption  of  the 
judgment,  the  thirty-six  Democrats  voted  in  the  affirmative 
and  the  thirteen  Republicans  in  the  negative.  Indeed,  there 
has  scarcely  occurred  an  impeachment  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  which  has  more  forcibly  presented  the  general 
political  character  of  impeachment. 

The  whole  spectacle  of  the  impeachment  emphasizes  the 
worst  features  of  employing  the  remedy  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. Yet,  in  all  fairness  to  his  political  opponents,  it  should 
be  admitted  that  Holden  deserved  removal  from  office  for  his 
unprincipled  politicizing  of  the  whole  governmental  system. 
Meeting  with  characteristic  opposition  from  the  state  university 
faculty,  he  proceeded  to  install  the  rankest  sort  of  politicians 
in  control  there.46  Many  of  his  appointees  to  judicial  offices 
were  ignoramuses  of  the  most  blatant  type.  Sensing  the  change 
in  the  political  breezes,  he,  in  1868,  clamored  persistently  for 
the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  appointed  him 
to  the  office  of  provisional  governor.  Holden  was  a  politician, 
ultimately  unprincipled,  but  with  a  fine  sense  of  proprieties. 
Immediately  after  the  house  voted  the  impeachment  resolution, 
he  was  publicly  converted  to  religion.  A  novel  preparation  for 
the  impending  ordeal!  In  all  the  annals  of  American  impeach- 
ment history,  I  have  discovered  none  so  naive  and  unique. 
Emphasis  upon  the  close  relation  between  the  impeachment 
court  and  the  public  executioner!  It  may  be  that,  by  chance, 
records  of  early  English  impeachment  trials  had  come  into  his 
possession  and  that  he  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  scant 
use  made  of  office-holding  disqualifications  for  those  convicted! 

45.  Holden   Impeachment    Proceedings,    III,    2559. 

46.  Chamberlain,    Old  Days   in   Chapel   HUl,    pp.    147-57. 
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If  ever  a  public  officer  needs  all  his  wits,  his  political  clever- 
ness, and  little  conscience  or  ethics,  it  is  when  faced  with  an 
impeachment  trial  in  a  senate  court,  the  preponderant  major- 
ity of  whose  members  are  militant  adherents  of  the  opposition. 
In  such  case,  the  perfunctory  act  of  confessing  personal  sins 
will  avail  little.47 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  Holden  should  have  been  im- 
peached on  charges  relating  to  martial  law;  he  should  have 
been  called  to  an  accounting  for  failure  to  use  it  to  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  State.  Such  use  of  martial  law  is 
always  dangerous,  and  it  takes  courage,  more  courage  than 
Holden  possessed.  Probably,  however,  if  he  had  firmly  called 
it  into  being  to  suppress  the  unpardonable  crimes  of  the  Klan 
organizations,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  in- 
creasing the  Republican  vote,  he  would  have  been  supported 
by  the  respectable  members  of  both  parties.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  refused  to  declare  martial  law  until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Negroes  would  not  vote  unless  protected 
by  military  forces.  His  partisan  use  of  an  instrument  in- 
tended only  for  higher  purposes  dissipates  any  sympathy  one 
may  have  for  his  unfair  and  partisan  impeachment  and  re- 
moval. 

n 

JUDGE  EDMUND  W.  JONES,  1871 

The  second  North  Carolina  impeachment  was  that  of  Ed- 
mund W.  Jones,  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  second 
judicial  district.  Judge  Jones  might  well  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  officer  impeached  in  that  State,  for  one  at- 
tempt was  made  to  impeach  him  in  1868.48  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican. As  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1868 
he  enhanced  his  reputation  through  the  formulation  of  a  uni- 
que proposition  relating  to  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution— he  favored  the  disfranchisement  of  all  persons  who 
voted  against  ratification.49  Of  course  the  proposal  represents 
the  quintessence  of  asininity  and  proves  its  author  to  have  been 

47.  In  fact,  Holden  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  church  in  1843,  following  a 
heated  quarrel  with  Lemay,  a  rival  newspaper  editor.  Thereafter,  until  his  conversion  and 
joining  the  Baptist  church,  Holden  was  not  a  member  of  any  religious  group.  See  The 
State  Chronicle,  Sept.   9,   1886;   Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  May  25,   1887. 

48.  House  Journal,  1868,  p.  38. 

49.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  p.  268. 
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an  unsurpassed   political   buffoon   or   an  extraordinarily  pre- 
judiced repressionist  of  the  worst  type  or  both. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  second  district.  At 
Holden's  inaugural  he  distinguished  himself  and  enhanced  the 
dignity  of,  and  respect  for,  the  judicial  ermine  by  being  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness  and  for  indecent  exposure  of  his  person 
upon  the  streets  of  Raleigh.  Though  these  bestial  exhibitions 
were  sincerely  deprecated  by  members  of  his  party,  its  leaders 
would  not  consent  to  his  removal  by  impeachment.  These 
Republican  leaders  with  some  show  of  reason  denied  that  pri- 
vate conduct  could  be  made  the  subject  of  impeachment 
charges.50 

Though  thoroughly  imcompetent,  Jones  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise his  judicial  authority  until  in  March,  1871.51  During  the 
Holden-Kirk  war  of  1870  he  refused  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  Josiah  Turner — which,  no  doubt,  was  exactly  what 
the  petitioner  hoped  that  he  would  do.  Finally,  while  the 
Holden  trial  was  in  progress  Jones  was  again  the  victim  of 
spectacular  and  adverse  publicity.  He  exercised  his  judicial 
prerogative  in  administering  a  sound  beating  to  a  Negress  of 
easy  virtue,  who  happened  to  be  in  his  room,!52  This  plain 
violation  of  the  common  law  rule  relating  to  treatment  of  pro- 
pessional  prostitutes  culminated  in  his  arrest.  Lusting  for  an- 
other Republican  victim  to  send  to  the  impeachment  chamber, 
the  house  of  representatives  immediately  ordered  an  official 
investigation  of  Jones's  conduct.53  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed on  March  6.  The  revelations  of  the  investigation  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  profligacy  of  Jones;  and  an  impeachment 
resolution  was  adopted  on  March  25,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six 
to  thirteen.54    The  dissentients  were  all  Republicans. 

For  some  reason  the  impeachment  leaders  experienced  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  house  to  dispatch  a  committee  to  the 


50.  The  question  immediately  arises  as  to  when  a  judge's  public  conduct  terminates  and 
his  private  life  begins.  This  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and  with  some  perspicacity, 
in  the  Botkin  impeachment  (Kansas)  in  1891.  Trial  of  Theodosius  Botkin,  2  vols.  Since 
the  lawful  duties  of  a  judge  require  that  he  be  available  at  all  times  for  the  issuance  of 
writs,  returns,  and  orders,  can  he  be  said  to  have  a  private  personality  ?  Is  he  not  a  public 
officer  so  long  as  he  remains  within  the  territorial  limits  of  his  district?  It  might  be 
argued  that,  so  long  as  the  judge  is  not  on  the  bench,  he  is  a  private  personality  if  no 
application  is  made  for  performance  of  judicial  functions.  These  are  moot  questions  in  the 
whole  matter  of  impeachability  on  charges  of  habitual  inebriation.  The  same  questiona 
arose  in  the  Cowan   impeachment  in   North  Dakota. 

51.  Hamilton,    The    Shotwell    Papers,    II,    342. 

52.  Hamilton,    Reconstruction,    p.    562. 
House  Journal,    1870-1871,   pp.    441,    445. 

54.  Ibid.,  p.   550. 
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senate  to  notify  that  body  of  the  house's  action.  There  may 
have  been  an  opinion  that  Jones  would  resign  in  the  face  of 
impeachment  charges,  and  that  he  should  be  given  sufficient 
time  to  permit  consummation  of  that  object.  Greater  celerity 
on  the  part  of  the  house  was  demonstrated  in  the  adoption  of 
articles  of  impeachment;  immediately  after  the  house  gave  its 
tardy  consent  to  the  notification  resolution,  Sparrow  of  the 
judiciary  committee  presented  five  tentative  articles  which 
were  approved  without  the  formality  of  a  record  vote.55  Spar- 
row was  apparently  performing  a  labor  of  love,  for  no  com- 
mittee had  been  officially  appointed  to  draft  articles. 

The  house  committee  of  notification  was  received  in  the 
senate  on  the  day  following  its  appointment,  and  the  senate 
was  duly  informed  of  the  impeachment.  But  before  the  upper 
house  could  agree  upon  the  construction  of  a  message  to  the 
house  inviting  the  managers  to  appear  and  exhibit  specific  ar- 
ticles against  Jones,  the  managers  presented  themselves  and 
announced  their  readiness  to  exhibit  the  articles.  The  ques- 
tion then  arose  as  to  whether  the  managers  could  legally  ex- 
hibit the  articles  until  after  they  had  been  especially  invited 
by  the  senate  to  perform  that  function.  By  a  vote  of  twenty- 
six  to  six  the  senate  agreed  to  disregard  the  apparent  procedural 
informality,  and  the  articles  were  duly  presented.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  managers  derived,  presumably,  from  the  fact  that 
the  end  of  the  legislative  session  was  not  far  distant.  Briefly, 
the  articles  alleged: 

I.  That  E.  W.  Jones,  on  March  18,  1871,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Raleigh  in  a  public  omnibus  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, where,  with  the  assistance  of  other  persons,  he  boarded  a  train 
bound  for  Goldsboro,  all  of  which  conduct  was  to  the  great  scandal 
of  his  office; 

II.  That  he,  on  March  18,  1871,  in  Goldsboro,  in  a  drunken  condition, 
passed,  through  the  streets  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Gregory 
hotel,  where,  with  a  bottle  of  spirituous  liquor  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
mained for  an  hour  in  the  lobby,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  office; 

III.  That  he,  on  March  18,  1871,  in  a  drunken  condition,  rode  on  a  public 
omnibus  through  the  streets  of  Tarboro  to  a  public  hotel; 

55.  Ibid.,  p.  558. 
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IV.  That  he,  on  March  20,  1871,  at  Williamston,  where  he  had  gone  to 
hold  court  as  required  by  law,  appeared  on  the  streets  and  at  a  public 
hotel  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  office; 

V.  That  he,  on  March  21,  1871,  was  seen  on  the  streets  and  in  a  public 
hotel  in  Williamston  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  thereby  acting  in 
contempt  of  all  good  citizens.56 

These  articles  are  unique.  They  charge  offenses  committed 
a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  the  investigation 
was  ordered.  Not  many  public  officers  facing  investigation 
would  have  cooperated  with  the  investigators  in  such  obliging 
fashion.  The  articles  contained  nothing  relating  to  his  con- 
duct during  the  1868  inaugural  ceremonies.  For  some  reason 
— probably  because  of  the  unseemly  and  revolting  character 
of  the  episode — the  judge's  sadistic  assault  upon  the  Negro 
courtesan  was  not  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  charge  against 
him.  If  it  had  been,  another  fine  addition  would  have  been 
made  to  the  long  list  of  impeachable  offences.  Such  episodes, 
however,  are  probably  more  appropriately  considered  in  courts 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  than  iri  high  courts  of  im- 
peachment. 

The  senate  organized  itself  as  an  impeachment  court  on 
March  27,  with  the  president  pro  tempore  as  presiding  officer. 
The  rules  of  procedure  used  in  the  Holden  trial  were  adopted.57 
Thereupon  the  court  voted  to  hear  Jones's  answer  on  the  31st. 
This  represents  the  greatest  expeditiousness  in  American  im- 
peachment history  that  has  come  to  my  attention.  Within  the 
space  of  six  days  after  he  had  appeared  intoxicated  in  Williams- 
ton,  Jones  had  been  impeached,  the  impeachment  court  had 
been  organized,  and  he  had  been  ordered  to  appear  four  days 
later  and  give  his  answer.  For  impeachment  procedure,  it 
represents  an  unusually  close  approximation  of  the  time-ele- 
ment standards  established  by  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  Mean- 
while the  Republican  leaders,  especially  Judges  Pearson  and 
Rodman,  sought  assiduously  to  prevent  the  trial  from  reach- 
ing the  testimony-taking  stage.  They  feared  the  effect  that 
it  would  have  upon  the  party's  future  campaigns.      Finally 


56.  Senate  Journal,   1870-1871,    pp.    591-593. 

57.  Proceedings  had  in  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  Trial  of 
Edmund  W.  Jones.  This  document  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  Senate  Journal,  1870- 
1871,    pp.    701-704. 
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they  induced  Jones  to  resign.  The  impeachment  court  met  on 
the  31st,  but  upon  being  informed  that  there  existed  a  strong 
likelihood  that  Jones  would  voluntarily  retire  from  office,  an 
adjournment  of  one  day  was  taken.  The  formal  resignation 
was  forwarded  to  Governor  Caldwell  on  the  31st. 

The  governor  pondered  the  question  as  to  whether  he  could 
lawfully  accept  the  resignation  after  the  impeachment  court 
had  been  organized  and  after  process  had  been  served  upon 
Jones.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  the  governor  forwarded  a 
message  to  the  lower  house,  informing  that  body  that  he  had 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation.  Thereupon,  the  house  voted 
to  withdraw  the  articles,  the  governor  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion, and  the  senate  court  adjourned  sine  die. 

Two  important  technical  questions  were  involved  in  these 
hasty  developments.  Can  a  governor  lawfully  accept  the 
resignation  of  an  impeached  officer?  There  appears  no  reason 
to  presume  that  he  does  not  possess  that  authority.  The  laws 
provide  that  resignation  of  civil  officers  shall  be  presented  to 
him,  and  no  exceptions  are  made  relating  to  those  under  arrest 
by  an  impeachment  court.  Yet,  it  must  be  readily  admitted, 
no  peaceful  action  that  the  governor  might  have  taken  could 
have  materially  changed  the  status  of  the  case.  The  senate 
court  is  not  obligated  to  terminate  its  proceedings  because  of 
the  completed  resignation  of  the  impeached  officer.  After 
having  served  process  upon  Jones,  the  court  was  entitled  and 
empowered  to  decide  the  impeachment  in  the  constitutional 
manner,  and  no  action  of  the  governor  could  have  lawfully 
prevented  the  exercise  of  this  function.58  Removal  from  office 
represents  but  a  portion  of  the  whole  penalty  that  may  be  in- 
flicted by  an  impeachment  court.  To  permit  the  termination 
of  an  impeachment  proceeding  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
formal  resignation  is  merely  to  allow  the  impeached  officer  to 
retain  undisturbed  his  eligibility  for  future  office-holding. 
Upon  this  basis  an  impeachment  trial  may  be  conducted  in  an 
ex  parte  manner.  The  refusal  of  Governor  Caldwell  immed- 
iately to  accept  Jones's  resignation  was,  therefore,  of  no  im- 
portance insofar  as  the  authority  of  the  impeachment  court 
was  concerned. 


58.  Ferguson  v.  Maddox    (1924),   114  Texas   85. 
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The  other  question  involved  was  that  relating  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  house  to  withdraw  articles  of  impeachment  after 
they  have  been  formally  exhibited  in  the  senate.  English  pre- 
cedents permit  the  withdrawal  at  any  time  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  final  balloting.  In  American  practice  the  house 
has  seldom  been  denied  the  right  to  withdraw  any  or  all  of  the 
articles  upon  a  specific  request.  It  is  less  hazardous  to  say  that 
the  house  may  add  to  the  number  of  articles  that  were  original- 
ly exhibited,  for  the  managers  almost  always  make  reserva- 
tion to  permit  such  addition.  But  even  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  senate  court  has  the  authority  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  the  managers.  Moreover,  managers  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  withdraw  specific  articles  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment, even  though  the  error  sought  to  be  corrected  might  well 
have  been  a  clerical  mistake.  In  the  case  under  discussion  the 
impeachment  court  granted  permission  to  withdraw  the  ar- 
ticles.59 What  would  have  happened  if  the  senate  court  had 
refused  to  concur  in  the  request  of  the  house  and  demanded 
that  the  trial  proceed,  is  difficult  to  say.  Would  the  house 
managers  have  been  obliged  to  attend  the  court  sessions  and 
prosecute  the  impeachment?  Could  the  senate  court,  by  legal 
process,  have  forced  their  attendance?  Could  the  house  have 
accepted  the  resignations  of  the  managers  under  those  circum- 
stances and  then  have  neglected  to  appoint  others  to  replace 
them?  Such  contemplated  hypotheses  would  probably  result 
in  deadlocks  between  the  senate  court  and  the  lower  house, 
and  the  impeachment  would  lapse  for  want  of  prosecution, 
though  the  senate  court  might,  I  believe,  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  impeachment. 

59.  Jones  Impeachment  Proceedings,  p.  704.  The  order  of  the  court  read :  "Whereas, 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  North  Carolina  did,  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1871, 
prefer  articles  of  impeachment  against  Edmund  W.  Jones,  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial 
District,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1871,  it  was  stated  by  the  board  of  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  said  Edmund  W.  Jones,  having  resigned 
his  office,  as  Judge  of  the  said  Second  Judicial  District,  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  was  not  desired,  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives   asked   leave  to   withdraw  said   articles : 

"It  is  ordered  by  the  Senate,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  may  discontinue  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  impeachment.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a  court  of  impeachment,  adjourn  sine  die." 


GEORGE  EDMUND  BADGER, 

HIS  LAST  YEARS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SENATE,  1851-1855 

By  Lawrence  Foushee  London 

After  a  comparatively  short  rest  at  home  following  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  in  September,  1850,  Badger  returned 
to  Washington  in  December  of  that  year  to  take  up  his  work 
in  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-first  Congress.  This  session 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  first,  in  that  little  business  of 
national  importance  was  transacted.  Badger,  like  most  of  the 
other  senators,  appeared  content  to  rest  for  the  time  being 
upon  the  laurels  won  in  the  battles  over  the  compromise 
of  1850. 

He  delivered  only  two  speeches  of  any  importance  during 
this  session.  One  of  these  was  on  the  question  of  renewing  the 
charter  of  the  Potomac  Insurance  Company  of  Georgetown. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  revealed  that  he  believed  cor- 
porations were  highly  valuable  in  the  development  of  American 
business,  and  was  opposed  to  restricting  their  usefulness  by  too 
much  governmental  regulation.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
"corporate  bodies  have  fallen  into  the  unhappy  condition  which 
is  expressed  by  our  common  saying  of  'giving  a  dog  a  bad 
name  and  then  killing  him.'  "  It  was  becoming  a  habit  to  de- 
nounce corporations  as  being  "monsters"  alien  to  human  affec- 
tions, interests,  and  duties.1  He  did  not  believe  in  hampering 
the  usefullness  of  any  agency  which  served  the  people  well, 
merely  because  of  jealousy  or  prejudice. 

Badger's  only  other  speech  of  significance  was  concerned 
with  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  Boston. 
In  February,  1851,  a  fugitive  slave  was  violently  rescued  by  a 
band  of  Negroes  in  Boston  after  he  had  been  examined  by  a 
federal  commissioner.  Badger  maintained  that  this  incident 
claimed  "preeminent  importance  because  it  is  the  acting  out 
of  a  great  and  widely-spread  scheme  throughout  no  small  por- 
tion of  New  England."2  This  particular  case  of  resistance  was 
not  a  spontaneous  outbreak,  but  was  something  which  had 

1.  Congressional   Globe,   31   Cong.   2   sess.,   pp.    58-61. 

2.  Ibid.,   p.   301. 
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been  "long  meditated,  long  encouraged,  stimulated  and  pre- 
pared for  months;  aye  sir,  for  years."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  a  law  in  1843  prohibiting 
the  use  of  its  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  fugitive  slaves 
arrested  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  This  law  fur- 
ther prohibited  the  officers  of  that  State,  when  called  upon  by 
the  federal  authorities,  from  giving  their  assistance  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Any  officer  giving  such  aid 
was  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  How  could  Massachu- 
setts justify  its  conduct  in  thus  openly  flaunting  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government?3 

The  abolitionists,  said  he,  through  the  press,  lecture  hall,  and 
pulpit  of  the  land  were  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.4  Badger  became 
more  heated  in  his  denunciation  of  Massachusetts'  attitude  and 
of  this  particular  affair  than  was  his  custom  when  speaking 
in  the  senate  chamber. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-second  Congress  Badger 
again  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  The  most  heated 
debate,  and  one  which  called  forth  his  best  speech  of  the  ses- 
sion, was  precipitated  by  Senator  Charles  Sumner  when  he 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.5  In  proposing 
this  amendment  Sumner  attacked  in  harshest  terms  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  and,  particularly,  the  fugitive  slave  law.6  When 
he  had  concluded  Senator  Clemens  of  Alabama  arose  to  say 
that  he  hoped  none  of  hit;  friends  would  make  any  reply  to 
this  speech.  "I  shall  only  say,  sir,  that  the  ravings  of  a  maniac 
may  sometimes  be  dangerous,  but  the  barking  of  a  puppy  never 
did  any  harm."7  Badger,  however,  did  not  follow  Clemens's 
excellent  advice.  He,  like  many  other  Southerners,  felt  that 
the  fallacies  in  Sumner's  arguments  should  be  revealed  and 
refuted. 

Sumner  had  asserted  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional; Badger  maintained  that  in  all  essential  details  the 
18  50  law  was  similar  to  that  enacted  in  1793.    The  latter  law 


3.  Loc.  cit. 

4.  Loc.  cit. 

5.  Congressional   Globe,   32   Cong.    1    sess.,   appendix,    p.    1102. 

6.  Loc.  cit. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  1113. 
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was  passed  with  only  seven  dissenting  votes  and  by  a  congress 
composed  of  many  gentlemen  who  had  aided  in  framing  the 
Constitution.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  better  able  to  judge  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law  than  those  gentlemen.8  Sumner  had  further  claimed  that 
Congress  did  not  have  the  power  to  enact  a  law  putting  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  return 
of  fugitive  slaves.  He  held  that  this  provision  was  "in  the  na- 
ture of  a  compact  to  be  executed  between  the  States,"  and  that 
the  states  had  the  right  to  determine  to  what  extent  they  were 
bound  by  it.9  Badger  charged  that  Sumner's  position  was  high- 
ly illogical,  since  no  one  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  to  effect  the  return  of  fugitives  from  justice.  He  then 
read  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Justice  Story  to  sub- 
stantiate his  own  opinions.  At  this  point  Sumner  interrupted 
him  to  question  the  authority  of  Story.  Badger,  much  irri- 
tated by  the  interruption,  replied  rather  heatedly:  "I  deem 
the  authority  of  Justice  Story  of  ten  thousand  times  more 
value  than  that  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  will 
please  to  have  the  decency  not  to  interrupt  me,  because  I 
know  that  those  interruptions  are  made  for  no  fair  pur- 
pose."10 

In  answer  to  Sumner's  charge  that  the  fugitive  slave  law 
was  again  unconstitutional  because  it  did  not  provide  for  trial 
by  jury,  Badger  pointed  out  that  according  to  common  law  a 
jury  was  not  necessary  for  a  preliminary  inquiry.  When  a 
federal  commissioner  arrested  a  fugitive  slave  he  was  supposed 
to  return  the  slave,  after  a  prima  facie  examination,  to  the 
state  from  which  he  had  fled  where  he  would  then  receive  a 
trial  by  jury  and  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  that  state  would 
be  final  as  to  the  status  of  the  fugitive.11 

After  discounting  Sumner's  arguments,  at  least  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  Badger  launched  into  a  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
abolitionists,  saying  in  part:  "Modern  abolitionism  is  a  wan- 
ton and  mischievous  interference  with  the  property  of  others." 
The  abolitionists  could  have  no  hope  that  slavery  would  be 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  1114. 

9.  hoc.  cit. 

10.  Loc.  cit. 

11.  Ibid.,  appendix,  p.  1115. 
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abolished  in  the  United  States.  If  they  would  think  at  all 
they  would  realize  that  manumission  was  "utterly  impractic- 
able." Badger  prophesied  the  results  of  freeing  the  slaves, 
thus: 

To  talk  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  South,  with  three  million  of 
slaves  among  us  who  would  have  in  such  case  to  live  in  a  degraded  state 
of  freedom,  is  to  talk  of  what  no  sane  man  believes  to  be  possible,  and 
what  no  sane  man  believes  to  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible;  because  the 
whole  of  society  would  be  upturned,  and  what  is  felt  to  be  an  evil  in  the 
free  States,  would  be  to  us  utter  ruin  and  destruction.12 

Although  he  correctly  described  the  consequences  of  abolition 
to  the  Negroes  and  to  the  social  order  of  the  South,  he  indi- 
cated that  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  potential  and  growing 
power  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  North  and  in 
the  West. 

On  August  26  the  senate  rejected  Sumner's  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  47  to  4,  and  Hale,  Chase,  Wade,  and  Sumner  were 
the  only  ones  voting  in  the  affirmative.13  Badger  revealed  in 
this  speech  that  the  violence  of  the  abolitionists  and  the  unsym- 
pathetic attitude  of  the  North  towards  slavery  were  gradually 
driving  him  to  a  defensive  position  on  the  South's  "peculiar 
institution."  When  he  first  entered  the  senate  he  had  been 
more  moderate  and  open-minded  on  questions  involving  slav- 
ery, but  the  attacks  of  Northern  senators  were  forcing  him  to 
unite  with  the  majority  of  Southerners.  While  Badger  never 
lost  his  balance  on  this  subject,  he  was  now  certainly  more 
orthodox  than  formerly. 

Soon  after  this  discussion  Congress  adjourned.  When  Badger 
returned  to  Raleigh  in  September,  1852,  little  time  remained 
to  him  for  campaigning  in  behalf  of  Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  he 
stood  with  respect  to  Scott.  During  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress  Badger  had  become  quite  fond  of  President  Fillmore. 
He  particularly  admired  the  President  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
compromise  measures,  and  had  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Whig 
party  would  nominate  Fillmore  as  its  candidate.  After  the 
nomination  of  Scott  by  the  national  convention,  Badger  wrote: 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  1116-1117 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  1125. 
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"I  will  add,  in  all  frankness,  that,  probably,  no  man  in  the 
United  States  was  more  disappointed,  not  to  say  dissatisfied, 
than  I  was  when  that  gentleman  was  passed  over."14  Notwith- 
standing his  disappointment,  he  declared  he  was  "a  decided 
and  very  earnest  supporter  of  the  Whig  national  nominations 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency."  The  fight  was  now 
between  Scott  and  Pierce,  and  all  loyal  Whigs  should  support 
their  candidate.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Whigs  of  Raleigh,  Badger  stressed  the  fact  that  Scott  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Whig  convention,  and 
that  there  was  no  Southern  Whig,  as  far  as  he  knew,  who  took 
any  exception  to  the  resolutions.  To  abandon  Scott  would  be 
an  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the  Whig  resolves  for 
Democratic  measures.15 

The  emphasis  which  Badger  placed  on  these  resolutions  of 
the  platform  of  the  national  Whig  party  is  interesting  and 
significant,  since  there  were  two  resolutions  which  committed 
the  party  to  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.16  It  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  Badger  should  so  heartily  have  endorsed  the 
whole  platform  when  two  of  its  planks  apparently  accepted 
the  state  rights  doctrine  which  he  had  always  opposed  and  on 
occasion  denied  in  most  emphatic  terms.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion it  seems  inconsistent  that  Badger  should  prefer  Fillmore 
to  General  Scott.  While  the  former  was  not  an  out-and-out 
state  rights  man,  he  was  decidedly  much  more  inclined  in  that 
direction  than  the  latter.  Scott  was  one  of  the  strongest  Union 
men  in  the  party  and  for  that  reason  was  pushed  by  the 
Northern  wing  of  the  Whigs.  He  was  in  accord  with  Badger 
in  his  dislike  of  the  state  rights  doctrine  and  in  his  nationalist 
proclivities.  It  is  possible  that  Badger  overlooked  those  reso- 
lutions which  seemed  to  endorse  state  rights,  or  rather  minin- 
ized  their  importance,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  platform  as  a 
whole,  and  in  his  loyalty  to  the  party.  He  was  undoubtedly 
strongly  in  favor  of  that  part  of  it  which  declared  the  com- 
promise acts  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  until 
time  should  prove  the  necessity  of  additional  legislation  on  that 

14.  Raleigh   Register,   Sept.    25,    1852. 

15.  hoc.  cit. 

16.  Stanwood,  Edward,  History  of  the  Presidency,  p.  251. 
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subject.17  In  regard  to  Badger's  preference  for  Fillmore  the 
best  explanation  is  that  he  felt  he  was  definitely  and  sincerely 
in  favor  of  the  compromise  measures,  although,  in  the  letter 
already  referred  to,  Badger  said:  "No  man  was  more  decided 
in  favor  of  the  measures  of  the  Compromise,  one  and  all,  than 
Winfield  Scott."18  This  last  statement  was  in  all  probability 
nothing  more  than  campaign  ballyhoo.  If  Badger  sincerely 
believed  this  of  Scott,  he  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  Whig 
leaders  in  the  South  who  did.  One  of  the  reasons  most  often 
given  for  Pierce's  large  vote  in  18  52  was  his  positive  approval 
of  the  compromise  acts.  Many  Whigs  bolted  the  party  and 
voted  for  him  in  consequence  of  his  stand  on  those 
measures. 

The  second  session  of  the  thirty-second  Congress  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  that  during  its  course  Badger  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Fillmore  to  a  vacancy  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  bench.  It  is  also  interesting  because  of  per- 
tinent observations  Badger  made  on  several  current  questions. 
Shortly  after  the  session  began  Senator  Gwin  of  California 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  for  the  purposes  of  postal 
service,  defense,  and  commerce.19  On  this  measure  Badger 
remarked  that  such  a  railroad  would  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  country,  and  that  some  workable  plan  should 
be  adopted  promptly  and  put  into  execution.  A  prompt  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  road  would  do  more  in  a  time  of 
adversity  towards  enabling  the  government  to  defend  its  honor 
and  interests  than  "all  the  filibustering  speeches  that  have  been 
made,  or  can  be  made  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  century."20 
He  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  many  years  ago, 
"by  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  has  ever  adorned  the  history 
of  this  country — I  mean  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton — that 
real  firmness  is  good  for  everything,  and  that  bluster  is  good 
for  nothing."21  Badger  probably  admired  Hamilton  more  than 
any  other  great  American,  and  was  a  devout  disciple  of  his 
theories  of  government. 

17.  Ibid.,    p.    252. 

18.  Raleigh   Register,    Sept.    25,    1852. 

19.  Congressional  Globe,   32   Cong.   2  sess.,   p.   125. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.   424. 

21.  Loc.  eit. 
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The  railroad  bill  hung  fire  in  the  senate  for  several  weeks. 
On  February  22,  1853,  Badger  remarked  that  almost  everyone 
in  the  senate  desired,  in  the  abstract,  a  railroad  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  but  that  the  general  difficulties 
in  its  construction  which  had  been  discussed  "made  the  ab- 
straction of  no  value."  He  was  in  favor  of  any  practicable 
measure  which  would  accomplish  this  object.  "But  I  find  that 
there  are  insuperable  obstacles  in  what  are  called  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party."22  He  never  heard  of  these  prin- 
ciples without  alarm,  for  they  were  generally  brought  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  "preventing  the  accomplishment  of  some 
great  good  to  the  country."  On  this  occasion  we  have  the 
"abstractions  of  the  Democratic  principles  as  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  of  1798,  and  that  substantial  and  boardy  excresc- 
ence upon  which  the  Democratic  principles  were  constructed 
last  year  on  what  was  called  the  Baltimore  platform."23  It 
was  now  found  that  they  were  in  absolute  opposition  to  any 
practicable  measure  which  could  be  devised  for  connecting 
the  two  coasts  of  the  continent.  Although  the  government 
had  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  acquire  territory,  it 
was  now  found  that  the  Constitution  had  been  "so  carefully 
constructed — that  is,  as  expounded  by  the  resolutions  of  1798 
and  the  Baltimore  platform,"  that  the  government  did  not 
have  the  power  to  defend  its  territories  or  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  In  disgust  Badger 
declared  that  it  had  been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
senate  that  the  bill  was  dead;  therefore,  he  moved  that  the 
senate  should  "adjourn  with  the  understanding  that  that 
makes  an  end  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  at  least  for 
this  session."  His  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  30  to  1 5.24 

Badger  had  no  patience  with  the  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  internal  improvements.  For  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolves  of  1798  he  probably  had  about  as  much  re- 
spect as  had  Alexander  Hamilton  himself.  He  was  opposed  to 
any  measures  which  would  tend  to  weaken  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  nearly  always  favored  those  which  increased  its 
authority. 


22.  Ibid.,    p.    775. 

23.  hoc.  cit. 

24.  Loc.  cit. 
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Badger  did  not  often  speak  on  the  subject  of  foreign  affairs, 
but  when  he  did  so  his  remarks  were  usually  pertinent  and 
of  some  significance.  On  February  14  he  arose  in  the  senate 
to  speak  on  a  joint  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator  Cass, 
declaring  the  views  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  coloniza- 
tion on  the  North  American  continent  by  European  powers, 
and  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba.25  Just  before  Badger 
spoke,  Senator  Douglas  announced  that  he  objected  to  the 
resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  operated  only  in  respect  to 
the  future  and  left  past  transactions  undetermined.  Douglas 
thought  the  word  "henceforth"  should  be  struck  out.26 

To  this  last  statement  Badger  replied  that  the  word  "hence- 
forth" comprised  the  "very  virtue,  and  excellence,  and  par- 
ticular spirit  of  the  resolution."  He  asserted  that  by  means  of 
this  resolution  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to  be  reaffirmed  from 
"henceforth."  Monroe  had  announced  his  doctrine  with 
exactly  the  same  "qualifications  upon  it  of  'hencef  orth.'  "  How 
could  Douglas  suggest  striking  out  that  word  if  he  were  an 
advocate  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  At  this  point  Douglas 
interrupted  him  by  saying:    "I  give  it  up."27 

Badger  continued  his  speech  in  a  sarcastic  vein.  He  main- 
tained that  by  the  use  of  the  word  "henceforth"  we  do  not 
interfere  with  any  settlements  which  the  British  have  already 
made.  In  another  twenty  years  a  presidential  election  will  be 
coming  on  and  "we  can  then  reproduce  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  the  same  identical  word  henceforth,'  touching  nothing 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  twenty  years  which  will  have 
elapsed  between  now  and  that  time.  Thus  we  see  how  admir- 
ably it  works."28  Everyone  understood  that  these  resolutions 
were  not  intended  to  "operate  exteriorly"  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  were  not  intended  to  affect  foreign 
powers,  but  were  for  "home  operation  and  home  consump- 
tion." The  United  States  permitted  "European  innovations"  or 
colonization  to  go  on  "quietly  upon  this  continent"  accom- 
panying them  with  "a  continual  notification,  protest,  and 
expression  of  deep  concern.    That  is  what  we  do."29    This  was 

25.  Ibid.,  appendix,    p.     170. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.    176. 

27.  hoc.  cit. 

28.  hoc.  cit. 

29.  hoc,  cit. 
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a  well  deserved  thrust  at  the  Democratic  policy  of  talking 
continually  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  but  doing  little  to 
uphold  it. 

Badger  next  proceeded  to  set  forth  his  views  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  James  Monroe,  declared  he,  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  not  a  Louis  XIV  or  a  Napoleon.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  know  of  any  authority  which  Monroe  had, 
"by  any  declaration  of  his,  to  bind  us  and  our  posterity  to 
maintain  a  particular  course  of  policy  forever,  or  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  will  go  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  just  so 
far  as  I  think  it  is  right."30  Badger  did  not  mean  that  he 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  "altogether,"  but  if  he 
did,  it  would  not  be  because  it  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
because  upon  an  investigation  of  it,  he  believed  it  "right, 
proper,  expedient,  and  beneficial  to  the  nation  to  go  for  it." 
Recently  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  had  been  "superin- 
duced upon  the  Constitution."  That  was  going  far  enough 
but  "shall  we  say  now  that  we  are  to  have  another  appendage 
put  to  the  Constitution,  in  the  shape  of  a  fundamental  amend- 
ment upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Monroe,  a  President  of  the 
United  States?"  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  deciding  for 
himself  as  to  the  wisdom  of  abiding  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
whenever  that  policy  was  in  question.31 

The  most  interesting  event  of  this  session  in  respect  to 
Badger's  public  career  was  his  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Fillmore,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Justice  McKinley,  who  had  presided  over  the  south- 
western circuit.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  Fillmore  had 
nominated  a  Louisiana  man,  but  his  nomination  had  not  been 
acted  upon  because  he  was  a  Whig.  Prior  to  Badger's  appoint- 
ment the  President  had  offered  the  position  to  John  J.  Critten- 
den but  he  had  declined  it.32  William  A.  Graham,  secretary 
of  the  navy  in  Fillmore's  cabinet,  asked  the  President  if  he 
would  go  out  of  the  party  to  secure  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court  if  it  were  found  that  a  Whig  could  not  be  confirmed. 
Fillmore  replied  that  he  would  not.  In  the  summer  of  1852 
Crittenden  spoke  to  Graham  about  the  possibility  of  the  nomi- 

30.  Loe.  eit. 

31.  Loe.  eit. 

32.  Raleigh  Register,  Jan.   22,  1853. 
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nation  of  Badger  to  the  court,  but  when  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned to  Badger  he  "did  not  give  it  much  countenance."  The 
following  winter,  however,  after  the  feelings  of  Fillmore  were 
ascertained  on  the  subject  and  the  nomination  was  offered 
him,  Badger  "agreed  that  the  President  might  nominate  him." 
He  did  not  give  his  final  consent  until  after  his  friends  "had  as 
they  thought  polled  the  Senate  satisfactorily."33  Badger  wanted 
to  be  fairly  certain  of  confirmation  before  he  allowed  his  name 
to  be  mentioned,  not  caring  to  subject  himself  to  the  humila- 
tion  of  rejection. 

President  Fillmore  in  early  January,  18  53,  sent  to  the  senate 
the  name  of  George  E.  Badger  for  confirmation  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  nomination  immediately 
aroused  bitter  opposition  from  the  Democrats,  particularly 
from  those  living  in  the  southwestern  circuit  over  which 
Badger  would  preside.  On  January  13  the  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  wrote  that  he  thought  the  vote  on  Badger's 
nomination  would  be  very  close,  although  he  believed  it  would 
be  confirmed.  There  was  no  personal  objection  to  Badger 
other  than  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  Whig  party.34  The 
New  York  Express  considered  that  Badger's  confirmation 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  decision  of  the  Alabama  sena- 
tors, but  if  all  the  Democrats  were  present  on  the  day  the 
nomination  was  voted  upon,  Badger  would  be  rejected.35 

On  January  21  the  senate  remained  in  secret  session  for 
nearly  three  hours  discussing  Badger's  nomination.  Senators 
Underwood  of  Kentucky  and  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama  were 
opposed  to  him  principally  on  the  ground  of  non-residence  in 
the  circuit  over  which  he  was  to  preside.  No  action,  however, 
was  taken  that  day.36  Soon  after  Badger  was  appointed,  his 
friends  thought  he  would  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  42  yeas, 
but  a  few  weeks  later  it  looked  as  if  the  opposition  was  going 
to  be  able  to  postpone  the  matter  until  March  4,  without 
coming  to  a  direct  vote.  "It  was  understood  that  the  follow- 
ing demo,  would  vote  for  him  Stockton,  Rusk,  Walker  of 
Wisn.  Sebastian,  Hale  and  Sumner  and  that  Borland  had  paired 


33.  Hamilton,    J.    G.    deR.,   ed.,    The   Papers   of    Thomas   Ruffin,   II,    385. 

34.  Raleigh  Register,  Jan.   22,   1853. 
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36.  Ibid.,    Jan.    26,    1853. 
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off  with  Dixon  of  Kenky.  who  has  gone  South  for  his  health."37 
The  senate's  discussions  of  the  nomination  continued  without 
any  action  being  taken,  while  the  opposition  to  it  grew. 

Concerning  Badger's  appointment,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
New  Orleans  wrote  Jefferson  Davis: 

The  news  lately  received  from  Washington  excites  the  liveliest  apprehen- 
sion in  my  mind  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Badger  of  N.  C.  to  the 
vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  for  this  circuit  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  can  only  look  upon  such  an  event  as  a  sort  of  political 
calamity.38 

He  had  heard  Badger's  views  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment expressed  at  the  session  of  1849  and  18  50  and  they 
were  "of  the  extreme  consolidation  school;  such  views  are 
eminently  dangerous  on  the  Supreme  Bench."  He  also  ob- 
jected to  Badger  on  the  ground  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
law  of  Louisiana.39  The  Mobile  Register  also  voiced  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  deep  South  by  declaring  editorially  that  Badger's 
nomination  was  a  reflection  upon  the  Whig  party  of  the  South- 
west as  well  as  upon  the  bar  of  that  section.40 

The  principal  Democratic  organ  of  Washington,  the  Daily 
Union,  was  particularly  hostile  to  Badger.  Its  editor  thought 
that  the  "objections  to  the  appointment  are  so  palpable  and  so 
grave  as  to  make  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  a  matter  of 
astonishment."41  He  maintained  that  "As  a  politician,  Mr. 
Badger  is  distinguished  for  his  extreme  federal  notions,  which 
lead  him  always  so  to  interpret  the  Constitution  as  to  derogate 
from  the  rights  of  the  States  and  to  augment  the  powers  of 
the  general  government."42  Timothy  Pickering  himself  was 
not  a  more  "thorough  and  incorrigible  Federalist  than  Mr. 
George  E.  Badger."  This  editor  did  not  see  how  any  state 
rights  Democrat  could  be  willing  to  trust  such  a  "consolida- 
tionist"  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  He  could 
explain  Badger's  nomination  only  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
a  senator,  and  it  might  therefore  "be  a  device  on  the  part  of 


37.  W.    A.    Graham    made    these    predictions    of    Badger's    nomination.        The    Papers    of 
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the  Executive  to  insure  the  confirmation  of  its  appointment 
by  a  body  of  hostile  political  faith."43 

These  out-of-state  papers  were  not  the  only  ones  to  criticise 
Badger's  well  known  constitutional  opinions.  The  Wilmington 
Journal  declared  that  while  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
appreciated  the  honor  of  having  one  of  their  citizens  nominated 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  while  the  Democratic  party  would 
like  to  see  him  removed  from  the  senate,  since  a  Democrat 
would  certainly  be  elected  in  his  place,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  "State  Rights  men, 
and  that  the  present  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  state  is  due  mainly  to  the  strength  of  the  principle  of  State 
Rights."  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  people  generally 
would  see  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of  "so  perfect  a 
consolidationist"  as  Badger  to  such  a  responsible  position.44 
Although  the  Democratic  newspapers  were  hostile  to  Badger's 
appointment,  the  Whig  journals  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
his  ability  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  severely  condemning  those 
who  opposed  his  nomination. 

While  the  party  organs  were  discussing  Badger's  fitness  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  senate  was  intermittently  debating 
the  matter.  Finally,  on  February  11,  it  decided  by  a  vote  of 
26  to  25  to  postpone  Badger's  nomination  indefinitely.45  This 
meant,  of  course,  a  complete  rejection.  Unfortunately  Badger's 
extant  personal  papers  throw  no  light  on  what  he  thought  of 
his  nomination  and  his  rejection.  In  all  probability  he  was 
greatly  disappointed,  since  it  was  the  type  of  work  which  he 
would  have  enjoyed  and  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified. 
The  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  were  greatly  chagrined  at  his 
rejection.  Abram  W.  Venable,  a  member  of  Congress,  wrote 
a  friend  in  North  Carolina  that  Badger  failed  of  confirmation 
"because  he  did  not  live  in  the  District  and  for  that  cause 
alone.  The  bitter  opposition  to  his  appointment  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Louisiana  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  caused  the 
defeat."46 

This  was  the  most  probable  reason  for  Badger's  rejection, 

48.  Loc.  cit. 
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although  many  senators  undoubtedly  objected  to  his  Hamilton- 
ian  views  on  the  Constitution.  The  New  York  Times  asserted 
that  Badger's  rejection  was  "one  of  those  purely  party  opera- 
tions which  the  country  will  not  sustain.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  except 
that  he  is  a  Whig."  Nothing  could  be  said  against  Badger's 
character  or  his  ability  as  a  jurist.47  The  majority  of  the  Whig 
papers  expressed  this  view. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  Badger  went  home  to  resume  his 
law  practice,  returning  to  Washington  in  December  for  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- third  Congress,  which 
was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  in  American 
history.  The  consequences  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  it 
were  manifold  and  far-reaching.  Badger  was  to  take  a  promin- 
ent part  in  its  work.  His  conservatism  and  fair-mindedness 
made  him  respected  by  all  parties  in  the  senate  at  a  time  when 
there  was  so  much  fanaticism  and  bigotry  prevalent  among  its 
members.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  writing  of  Badger  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  said  that  he  was  "the  ablest 
Whig  then  in  public  life."48  This  high  estimate  of  Badger's 
ability  seems  to  be  justified  when  one  considers  the  Whigs  who 
were  in  public  office  at  that  time,  and  the  work  which  he  had 
accomplished  and  was  to  accomplish  before  he  left  the  senate. 
John  Kerr,  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina, 
wrote  of  Badger  as  a  senator:  "We  must  return  Badger  to  the 
Senate.  He  is  doing  the  state  great  honor  here,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation  such  as  no  other  man  from  our 
state  ever  has  won  here  in  Congress."49 

The  most  pressing  problem  confronting  the  thirty-third 
Congress  was  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 
Everyone  realized  that  its  settlement  would  be  attended  with 
difficulties  not  easily  adjusted  without  some  sort  of  compromise. 
On  January  4,  1854,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories,  reported  a  bill  from  the  committee 
to  organize  the  territory  of  Nebraska.50  A  proviso  was  in- 
cluded stating  that  the  territory  could  enter  the  Union  when 
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it  became  a  state  "with  or  without  slavery."  Douglas,  on 
January  24,  proposed  an  amendment  dividing  the  territory 
into  two  parts,  that  part  which  lay  west  of  Missouri  to  be 
known  as  Kansas,  and  the  remainder  to  be  called  Nebraska. 
It  also  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  leav- 
ing "the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."61  After  much  heated 
debate  the  senate  adopted  this  amendment  February  15  by  a 
vote  of  3  5  to  10.62 

The  following  day  Badger  delivered  his  main  speech  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  measure.  He  began  by  remarking  that  every- 
one realized  that  the  important  question  involved  in  this  bill 
arose  from  the  provision  "respecting  the  power  of  legislation 
over  the  subject  of  slavery."  It  was  supposed  by  many  senators 
that  Douglas'  amendment,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
involved  a  violation  of  "the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,"  and 
was,  therefore,  objectionable.  It  was  argued  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  be  a  violation  of  "a  com- 
mon understanding"  by  which  the  several  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  united  in  1820.53  Badger  denied  that  the  bill  violated 
the  "principles  of  good  faith."  Smith  of  Connecticut  had 
maintained  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  north  of  36  degrees 
and  30  minutes  was  intended  to  apply  to  territories  and  not 
to  states.54  To  Badger  it  was  clearly  evident  that  this  provision 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  applied  to  all  "organizations  of 
government,  States  or  Territories."  Everett  of  Massachusetts 
had  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  bill  could  state  with  cor- 
rectness that  the  restriction  of  slavery  in  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  inconsistent  with  "the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion" set  up  by  the  compromise  of  1850.  Badger  reminded 
Everett  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  compromise  bills  in 
18  50  Southern  senators  had  insisted  in  many  cases  upon  the 
application  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  state  and  territory. 
These  gentlemen  had  asked  only  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  be  extended  upon  its  original  principle.    This  was  refused 

51.  Ibid.,  pp.  420-421. 

52.  Ibid.,  p.   421. 

63.  Ibid.,  appendix,    p.    145. 
54.  Ibid.,  p.    146. 
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them,  and  the  territorial  governments  established  in  1850  were 
organized  in  "utter  disregard  of  the  Missouri  Compromise." 
Badger  thought  it  absurd  "for  gentlemen  to  call  upon  us  to 
maintain  a  compromise  which  has  been  repudiated  and  dis- 
avowed by  themselves."55 

When  the  several  compromise  measures  were  under  discus- 
sion in  1850  the  Southern  senators,  in  almost  every  case,  voted 
for  those  amendments  embodying  the  principle  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  compromise  line.  Badger  argued  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  legislation  of  1820  was  founded  was  that 
Congress  had  and  should  exercise  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery 
north  of  a  certain  latitude  and  to  allow  it  to  the  south.  Now 
"what  has  been  thus  recognized  was  distinctly  and  unequivoc- 
ally repudiated"  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  which  had  clearly 
indicated  that  Congress  should  not  intervene  in  the  states  and 
territories  in  respect  to  slavery.  The  compromise  acts  of  1850 
were  founded  upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Con- 
gress and  were,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  legislation 
of  1820."56 

Badger  next  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  right  of  a  slave- 
holder to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  territories  which  were  adapted 
to  the  use  of  slave  labor.  There  were  in  this  country  some 
three  million  slaves,  whom  it  would  be  cruel  and  almost  im- 
possible to  transport  to  Africa.  The  institution  of  slavery 
should  be  accepted  since  it  was  here  to  stay.  The  "incidental 
evils"  of  such  a  condition  should  not  be  aggravated  by  charges 
and  counter  charges.  The  true  policy  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion was  to  allow  the  slave  population  to  diffuse  itself  in  those 
portions  of  the  territories  suitable  for  the  employment  of  slave 
labor.  There  would  be  no  competition  with  free  labor,  for 
slave  labor  would  not  be  profitable  except  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  Southern  staples  as  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice.  In 
regard  to  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  it  was  highly 
probable  there  would  never  be  any  slaves  in  them.  It  was 
possible  some  Southerners  might  go  there  and  take  a  few 
domestic  servants.  If  the  servants  had  been  faithful  and  were 
not  taken,  the  masters  would  "deserve  the  reprobation  of  all 

55.  hoc.  cit. 
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good  men."57  "Why,"  asked  Badger,  "if  some  Southern  gentle- 
man wishes  to  take  the  nurse  that  takes  charge  of  his  little 
baby,  or  the  old  woman  that  nursed  him  in  childhood,  and 
whom  he  called  mammy,'  "  with  him  when  he  moved  with 
his  family  into  a  new  territory  to  better  his  fortune,  "why,  in 
the  name  of  God  should  anyone  prevent  it?"58  In  answer  to 
his  question,  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio  replied: 

The  Senator  entirely  mistakes  our  position.  We  have  not  the  least  objec- 
tion and  would  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  Senator's  migrating  to  Kansas 
and  taking  his  old  'Mammy'  along  with  him.  We  only  insist  that  he 
shall  not  be  empowered  to  sell  her  after  taking  her  there.59 

Badger  had  not  misunderstood  the  position  of  Wade  and  his 
friends,  for  he  had  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Southern- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  take  their  servants  with  them  was  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  sell  their  slaves  when  emigrating.  Wade 
evidently  ignored  this  statement  in  order  to  place  Badger  in  a 
false  position. 

In  this  speech  Badger  was  more  pro-southern  than  in  almost 
any  other  he  delivered  in  the  senate.  It  seems  strange  to  find 
him  in  accord  with  the  arch  Democrat,  Douglas.  He  sup- 
ported the  Illinois  senator's  bill  because  he  honestly  felt  at  that 
time  that  it  was  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  slavery  in 
the  territories.  His  speech  met  with  enthusiastic  approval 
from  the  most  pro-slavery  men  in  the  South.  Even  his  old 
enemy,  W.  W.  Holden,  was  in  accord  with  him  and  came 
forth  as  a  Southern  man  to  do  justice  to  a  political  op- 
ponent.60 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  vigorously  pushed  by  Doug- 
las, who  was  anxious  to  get  it  through  the  senate  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  anti-slavery  men,  led  by  Chase,  Wade,  Seward, 
and  Sumner,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  Senator  Walker  of 
Wisconsin  argued  that  if  the  Missouri  Compromise  were  re- 
pealed, the  old  French  law  legalizing  slavery  in  the  entire 
Louisiana  purchase  would  be  revived.  In  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment Badger,  on  March  2,  brought  in  an  amendment  which 
he  announced  would  remove  this  difficulty.  It  read:  "Pro- 
vided,  that  nothing  herein   contained   shall   be   construed   to 

57.  Ibid.,  pp.    148-149. 

58.  Ibid.,  p.   149. 
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revive  or  put  in  force  any  law  or  regulation  which  may  have 
existed  prior  to  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  either  pro- 
tecting, establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolishing  slavery."61  The 
amendment  quieted  some  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  from 
Northern  and  Western  senators,  but  was  opposed  by  some  few 
from  the  South.  The  Raleigh  Register  stated  that  it  was  "the 
professed  cause  of  the  opposition  of  many  Southern  members 
of  Congress  to  the  bill  itself,  although,  when  the  truth  leaks 
out,  they  are  not  'disposed  to  go  into  ecstasies'  over  the  bill 
in  its  original  shape."62  The  friends  of  the  measure  realized  the 
importance  of  Badger's  amendment  to  its  final  passage  and 
therefore  supported  it.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  3  5  to  6.63 
The  next  day,  March  3,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14.64  The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the 
house,  where  it  was  finally  enacted  into  law  on  May  25. 

In  his  advocacy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  measure  Badger 
had  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Southern  senators.  His 
speeches  on  it  were  marked  by  the  absence  of  personal  invective 
which  characterized  those  of  many  of  the  senators,  particular- 
ly Sumner  and  Chase.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  in  connec- 
tion with  Badger's  vote  on  this  measure  a  statement  he  made 
in  the  fall  of  1860.  At  that  time  he  was  campaigning  for  John 
Bell,  candidate  for  the  presidency  on  the  Union  party  ticket. 
In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Bell's  behalf  Badger  declared : 

Fellow  citizens  I  intend  to  do  justice  to  John  Bell65  although  I  do  it  at  my 
own  expense.  John  Bell  with  a  statesmanlike  Sagacity  and  foresight  which 
I  did  not  possess  voted  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  I  voted  for  it. 
John  Bell  did  right  and  I  gave  the  worst  vote  I  ever  gave  in  my  life.66 

After  witnessing  the  results  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
Badger  sincerely  felt  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  advo- 
cating that  measure  which,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  he  had 
believed  was  beneficial.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  he 
would  never  have  made  this  public  admission  of  error  had  it 
not  been  that  he  felt  it  would  aid  Bell's  election. 

Badger  made  one  other  speech  during  this  season  on  a  sub- 

61.  Congressional   Globe,    33    Cong.    1    sess.,    p.    520. 

62.  Raleigh  Register,  May  3,   1854. 
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ject  of  national  interest.  No  important  tariff  measure  was 
enacted  during  his  senatorial  career;  in  advocating  a  private 
bill  of  this  session,  however,  he  revealed  to  some  extent  his 
ideas  on  that  subject.  On  April  1 1  he  reported  a  bill  from  the 
committee  on  finance  of  which  he  was  chairman,  providing  for 
the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  railroad  iron  for  three  years.  He 
argued  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  since  it  would  encourage 
the  building  of  railroads  without  injuring  the  government 
whose  treasury  was  then  "overflowing."67  He  was  urging  the 
passage  of  this  measure  in  order  to  aid  a  railroad  company  in 
North  Carolina. 

Concerning  his  position  on  the  general  subject  of  tariff, 
Badger  stated: 

My  own  position  is  this:  I  have  always  believed  both  in  the  power  of 
Congress,  by  duties,  to  protect  the  domestic  industry  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  expediency  of  Congress  exercising  that  power  within  reasonable 
guards;  or,  as  General  Jackson  expressed  it,  I  have  always  been,  at  least  for 
many  years  passed,  in  favor  of  a  "judicious  tariff."68 

But,  said  he,  if  the  only  operation  of  a  "judicious  tariff"  was 
to  "impose  burdens  upon  a  State"  which  scarcely  ever  received 
anything  from  the  nation,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
bill,  which,  as  it  ought  to  be,  was  general  in  application,  he 
should  begin  to  doubt  seriously  if  a  "judicious  tariff"  was  a 
judicious  thing  for  a  representative  of  North  Carolina  to  sup- 
port.69 A  "judicious  tariff"  meant  to  Badger  what  it  meant 
then  to  most  members  of  Congress  and  what  it  means  today,  a 
tariff  that  best  suits  his  particular  state  or  section.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  from  these  few  statements  whether  he  was  a 
high  tariff  advocate  or  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
The  implications  of  the  term  "judicious  tariff"  are  so  broad  as 
to  cover  almost  any  position  on  the  subject. 

When  Badger  returned  to  Raleigh  at  the  close  of  the  session 
he  had  to  prepare  for  his  re-election  to  the  senate  since  his 
term  expired  on  March  4,  185  5.  There  was  little  he  could  do 
since  the  legislature  had  already  been  chosen  in  the  August 
elections.  The  Democrats  had  been  victorious,  securing  a 
majority  of   12  in  the  state  senate  and  a  lead  of   10  in  the 

67.  Congressional   Globe,    33    Cong.    1    sess.,    pp.    886-887. 
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house  of  commons.  Thus  Badger's  re-election  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  although  his  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  had  won  for  him  some  support  outside 
his  own  party. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  November,  1854,  the  Whig 
party  nominated  Badger  for  re-election.  The  Democrats  chose 
Asa  Biggs  as  their  candidate.  On  the  first  ballot  in  the  house 
of  commons  Badger  received  52  votes  to  Bigg's  64,70  and  in 
the  senate  Biggs  was  victorious  by  a  vote  of  27  to  17.  Thus  he 
defeated  Badger  by  a  joint  vote  of  91  to  69. 71 

The  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  were  greatly  chagrined  at 
Badger's  defeat.  The  Raleigh  Register  remarked:  "If  the 
Democratic  party  could  do  no  better,  if  they  have  selected  their 
best  talent,  their  best  patriotism,  the  fittest  representatives  of 
their  political  faith,  why  they  could  have  done  no  more,  and 
we  shall  have  to  shut  our  eyes  and  take  the  dose."72  Concern- 
ing the  election,  the  Philadelphia  News  observed:  "Truly  may 
it  be  said  that  the  old  North  State  has  fallen  from  her  high 
estate,  when  such  lofty  interlects  as  Mangum  and  Badger  are 
set  aside  to  make  place  for  pigmies  like  Biggs  and  Reid."78 
Badger's  position  in  the  senate  was  well  established  at  that 
time,  and  he  was  able  to  accomplish  more  for  his  State  and  the 
nation  than  could  possibly  be  hoped  for  from  a  new  member 
who  was  not  distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  public  man.  Con- 
cerning his  loss  of  office  Badger  later  wrote  his  friend  Senator 
Pearce  of  Maryland,  "I  am  not  sorry  to  be  done  with  public 
life — 'souer  grapes'  you  may  say — well,  say  on — but  I  repeat, 
meagre  your  insinuation,  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  disconnected 
from  public  labor  of  which  much  things  are  said  with  ap- 
parent truth."74 

In  his  speeches  during  the  second  session  of  the  thirty-third 
Congress  Badger  did  not  reveal  any  ideas  on  national  problems 
which  he  had  not  already  expressed.  This,  his  last  session,  was 
not  marked  by  the  passage  of  any  legislation  of  great  signifi- 
cance.   Badger  had  held  his  seat  in  the  senate  with  dignity  and 

70.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,   session  of   1854-1855,   pp.   53-54. 

71.  Journals  of  the  Senate  of  North  Carolina,   1854-1855,  pp.   26-27. 
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honor  to  the  State  he  represented.  His  ability  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  as  a  statesman  was  appreciated  and  recog- 
nized by  his  fellow  senators.  The  best  testimonial  of  their  re- 
gard for  him  was  their  action  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  On 
March  3  Stephen  Adams  of  Mississippi,  a  Democrat,  submitted 
the  following  resolution  which  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent  in  executive  session: 

Resolved,  Unanimously,  that  an  expression  of  the  high  appreciation  of 
Senators  and  the  Senate  is  tendered  to  the  Honorable  George  E.  Badger  on 
this  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  among  us,  for  his  uniform  courtesy, 
ability,  liberality,  and  valuable  services  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  this  body,  and  that  we  deeply  regret  the  severance  of  the  official 
and  personal  ties  which  have  hitherto  existed  among  us.75 

Commenting  upon  this  action,  the  Washington  Star  declared: 
"Such  a  legislation  is  without  precedent  on  their  journal,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  esteem  in  which  that  gentleman  is  held 
by  his  late  fellow  Senators,  and  for  their  deep  respect  for  his 
character,  and  their  admiration  for  his  remarkable  talents  and 
attainments."76  This  was  indeed  an  unique  tribute  to  Badger's 
senatorial  career — a  tribute  which  he  had  earned  by  his  intel- 
ligent, faithful,  and  earnest  application  to  his  duty  during  his 
senatorial  career  of  nine  years.  He  tried  to  represent  fairly  the 
opinions  of  his  constituents  on  all  questions,  as  long  as  they  did 
not  conflict  with  what  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  right.  The 
Whigs  of  his  State,  and  many  Democrats,  were  proud  of  his 
record  in  the  senate,  and  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire  at  the  height  of  his  career. 

75.  Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  IX,   444. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF  WESTERN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Edited  by 
Myron  H.  Avery  and  Kenneth  S.  Boardman1 

The  geographical  pattern  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains,  on  first  inspection,  creates  an  impression  of  ex- 
treme complexity.  The  structure  of  this  mountain  system  is 
little  short  of  bewildering.  Its  mountain  chains  extend  with 
equal  prominence  in  all  directions,  and  to  the  uninitiated  they 
defy  any  attempt  at  reduction  to  an  orderly  classification  or 
schematic  outline.  It  is  therefore  most  interesting  to  know  that 
this  problem  was  not  only  investigated,  but  in  fact  was  solved 
in  a  most  thorough-going  manner,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  by 
one  Arnold  Guyot,  a  Swiss  immigrant  to  America. 

That  this  survey  should  have  been  lost  to  historians,  geog- 
raphers, mountaineers,  and  other  interested  persons  for  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century  is  perhaps  best  explained  when  the 
nature  of  Guyot's  work  and  the  period  involved  is  appreciated. 
Its  resurrection  and  publication  constitute  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  do  other  than  briefly 
present  the  background  of  the  geographical  notes.  The 
story  of  Arnold  Guyot  and  his  connection  with  the  Appalach- 
ian Mountains  has  been  told  in  detail  elsewhere.2 

Arnold  Guyot  was  born  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  in  1807. 
Commencing  in  1825  he  was  associated  with  Louis  Agassiz, 
studying  the  movements  of  glaciers  in  Switzerland.  In  1839  he 
became  Agassiz's  colleague  as  professor  of  history  and  physical 

1.  The  editors  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Roy  R.  Ozmer,  Mr. 
Herman  F.  Nolte,  Miss  Vivian  Robb,   Dr.   Jean  Stephenson,  and  the  late  George  Masa. 

Items  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  notes,  furnishing  an  account  of  the  region 
involved,  are:  Ziegler,  W.  B.,  and  Grosscup,  B.  S.,  Heart  of  the  Alleghanies;  King,  Ed- 
ward, The  Great  South,  A  Record  of  Journeys  .  .  .  ;  Morley,  M.  W.,  The  Carolina 
Mountains ;  Lanman,  Charles,  Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  and  Warner,  Charles 
Dudley,  On  Horseback,  A  iTour  in   Virginia,  North  Carolina.     .     .     . 

2.  Jones,  Leonard  C,  "Arnold  Henry  Guyot,"  Union  College  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2 
(January,  1930),  pp.  31-66;  Mason,  R.  L.,  and  Avery,  M.  H.,  "A  Bibliography  for  the 
Great  Smokies,"  Appalachia,  June,  1931 ;  and  Grant,  S.  Hastings,  "With  Professor  Guyot. 
an  Mounts  Washington  and  Carrigain,"  Appalachia,  XI,  229-237 ;  Asheville  Citizen-Times, 
Aug.    21,    1932. 

For  an  account  of  Guyot's  explorations  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  see  Fink, 
Paul  M.,  and  Avery,  Myron  H.,  "Arnold  Guyot's  Explorations  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains," Appalachia,  Dec.,  1936 ;  "The  Nomenclature  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains," 
Publications  of  the  East   Tennessee   Historical  Society,   No.   9    (1937),   pp.    53-64. 

[  251  ] 
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geography  at  the  college  of  Neuchatel.  The  suspension  of  this 
institution  in  1848  led  to  Guyot's  immigration  to  America.  A 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  published  in 
18  53  as  Earth  and  Man,  soon  gave  Guyot  a  widespread  reputa- 
tion as  a  geographer.  In  18  54  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  physical  geography  at  Princeton  University. 

Guyot's  explorations  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system 
began  in  1849.  He  devoted  the  first  four  years  to  the  White, 
Green,  and  Adirondack  mountains.  It  was  this  work  which 
gave  his  name  to  Mt.  Guyot,  4,589  feet  in  height,  in  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  wilderness  of  New  Hampshire.  The  next  three  years 
were  devoted  to  exploration  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Chain.  There  is  no  known  record  of  the  results  of 
these  three  years.  His  explorations  in  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ians occupied  the  years  1856,  1858,  1859,  and  1860. 

The  scanty  records  of  his  ten  years  of  exploration  show  that 
Guyot's  published  articles  number  only  three.3  The  geograph- 
ical structure  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system  was  subor- 
dinated in  Guyot's  mind  to  the  perfection  of  the  system  which 
he  developed  of  the  determination  of  elevations  by  barometer. 
The  most  detailed  article  is  his  monograph,  "The  Appalachian 
Mountain  System,"4  which  summarizes  his  ten  years'  work, 
outlines  the  geography  of  the  range,  and  lists  in  sequence  the 
elevations  of  the  several  groups.  Guyot's  major  contribution 
to  the  geography  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  was,  curiously 
enough,  never  published.  It  is  his  manuscript,  "Notes  on  the 
Geography  of  the  Mountain  District  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina," transmitted  February  26,  1863,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Coast  Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C.  After  that  date  this 
manuscript  remained  buried  in  official  archives  until  1929. 
Previously  Guyot's  printed  list5  of  elevations  had  been  occasion- 

3.  "The  Appalachian  Mountain  System,"  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  XXXI 
(Second  Series,  March,  1861),  158-187;  also  Canadian  Nat.,  VI  (1861),  51-58.  "Heights  of 
North  Carolina  Mountains,"  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  XXIV  (Second  Series, 
September,  1857),  277;  Selections  from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Thomas  L.  Clingman 
(1878),    pp.    138-147;   and   Southern  Pictures   and   Pencilings,    Vol.    II,    No.    2    (1900). 

4.  American   Journal   of   Science   and   Arts,    XXXI    (1861),    158-187. 

5.  In  1863  Guyot  made  a  new  manuscript  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  map.  The 
original  map  (file  3013x)  is  contained  in  the  files  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  original  map  of  1861  has  on  its  upper  left  corner  the  following 
note,  signed  by  Guyot : 

"For    the    Eastern    half,    from    the    western    boundary    of    Haywood    Cty.,    See    the 

new    accompanying    Sketch    of     1863,    which    has    been     redrawn    according    to     my 

observations." 

This   new   "Sketch"   of  the  March,    1863,    map   is   cut   so   that   it   may  be   superimposed   upon 

the  original    1861    map   which,   at   the  time  of   Professor  Jones'   study    (ante)    of   Guyot,    was 

thought  to  be  the  only  existing  copy  of  the  Guyot  map.     Several  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
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ally  reprinted,  with  some  errors,  from  secondary  sources.  The 
most  recent  is  the  chapter  entitled  "Guyot's  Pets,"  in  R.  L. 
Mason's  Lure  of  the  Great  Smokies,  which  attempts  to  correlate 
the  names  applied  by  Guyot  in  the  Great  Smokies  with  the 
present-day  nomenclature.  The  list  of  unidentified  peaks  set 
forth  in  this  chapter  led  to  a  search  for  other  articles  by  Guyot 
which  might  solve  the  problem.  Professor  Leonard  C.  Jones 
of  Union  College  had  just  completed  for  the  University  of 
Neuchatel  a  treatise  entitled  Arnold  Guyot  et  Princeton.  In 
compiling  the  bibliography,  Professor  Jones  had  learned  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  the  present  Guyot  manuscript,  de- 
posited in  the  Library  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Thus 
the  manuscript  came  to  light. 

This  Guyot  manuscript  will  be  of  increasing  value  to 
students  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians, but  of  far  greater  value  will  be  the  map  which 
accompanies  the  manuscript.  Both  manuscript  and  map  reflect 
the  pre-Civil  War  nomenclature,  and,  indeed,  much  of  the 
Great  Smoky  nomenclature  is  attributed  to  the  Guyot 
explorations. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Guyot 
manuscript  is  devoted  to  the  "Military  Importance  of  that 
Southern  Mountain  Region."  The  manuscript  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 22,  1863.  What  use  may  have  been  made  of  Guyot's 
geographical  data  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  now. 
He  strongly  urges  that  all  the  mountainous  region  and  the 
available  passes,  the  "keys  of  the  doors  to  each  of  all  the  South- 
ern States  mentioned,"  be  seized  by  Union  forces.  This  strat- 
egy, he  writes,  would  prevent  the  concentration  of  Confederate 
troops  and  the  indefinite  waging  of  a  defensive  warfare.  That 
the  later  Federal  strategy  culminating  in  Sherman's  devastating 
march  achieved  these  objectives,  may  be  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence. 


charts,  particularly  "Mountain  Region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee"  (No.  2896x), 
were  based  largely  on  the  Guyot  map. 

A  negative  of  an  enlarged  photograph  of  the  Great  Smoky  section  of  the  map  has  been 
deposited    in    the   Lawson-McGhee    Library   at    Knoxville,    Tenn. 

Jones,  L.  C.,  "Arnold  Henry  Guyot,"  Union  College  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2  (Janu- 
ary  1,    1930),   pp.   45-46. 

The  Guyot  map  gained  some  local  currency  for  it  is  the  basis  of  the  map  prepared  in 
1883  by  State  Geologist  W.  C.  Kerr  for  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  an^ 
used  in  that  mountain  classic,  Ziegler  and  Grosscup,  Heart  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  ac- 
companying reproduction  of  the  Guyot  map  is  the  1863  revised  east  half  superimposed 
over  the  original  1861  sketch,  the  title  and  notes  being  transferred  for  clarity  to  i\,e 
position  shown. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  any  military  use 
made  of  the  Guyot  map  and  manuscript  was  the  publication 
in  1863  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  of  the  map,  the 
"Mountain  Region  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee."  This 
map  covers  a  large  area  of  the  military  operations  in  the  South. 
In  its  legend  is  the  statement,  "the  mountains  and  interior 
valleys  of  western  North  Carolina  are  primarily  from  a  map 
furnished  by  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  the  result  of  his  explorations 
of  that  region  during  the  summer  of  18  56,  59,  and  60."  The 
map  lists  many  other  sources,  including  numerous  military 
maps  and  surveys.  By  reason  of  its  larger  range  it  affords  an 
even  more  comprehensive  plan  of  the  mountain  system  of  the 
southeastern  Atlantic  states  than  does  the  Guyot  map. 

An  exact  copy  of  this  Guyot  manuscript,  reproducing  its 
spelling  and  punctuation,  follows.  Because  of  the  extensive 
repetition  of  many  names  and  the  confusing  similarity  of  a 
number  of  them,  the  footnote  reference  numbers  have  been 
repeated  wherever  applicable;  in  each  instance  of  repetition, 
however,  only  the  first  appearance  of  a  name  on  each  page  of 
the  original  manuscript  has  been  so  signalled.  If  the  footnote 
applies  to  the  name  itself,  as  for  instance,  "Nantihala,"  the 
reference  number  is  inserted  prior  to  the  rest  of  the  designa- 
tion ("Mountains"  or  "River").  If  the  reference  number  is 
placed  after  "Mts."  when  used  for  several  ranges  ("Iron, 
Smoky  and  Unaka  Mts."7),  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
reference  (note  7)  includes  all  the  names  so  indicated.  The 
pagination  of  the  original  manuscript  is  here  indicated  in 
brackets. 


[Page   1] 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL     .... 

Rec.  Off.  Mar.   1/63 

Princeton  N.  J.     February  26th     1863 
To  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache 

Superintendent  Coast  Survey. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Herewith  I  send  the  Geographical  Notes  on  the  Mountain  Region  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  which  I  dictated,  at  your  request,  to  the  phono- 
grapher  whom  you  kindly  furnished  me  in  Washington. 
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I  owe  you  an  apology  for  the  unforseen  delay  in  sending  this  paper  at 
so  late  a  date.  On  my  return,  I  found  that  besides  my  College  duties, 
which  I  had  to  resume,  considerable  work  had  accumulated  during  my 
absence.  Lithographers  &  Publishers  were  so  clamorous  in  behalf  of  a 
publication  which  I  have  now  in  progress,  &  which  involves  a  large  expendi- 
ture on  their  part,  that  I  had  first  to  attend  to  that  matter  before  doing 
anything  else.  Notwithstanding  my  best  will  &  earnest  [page  2]  efforts,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  save  the  necessary  time  to  revise  &,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent rewrite  the  notes  so  hastily  dictated.  As  they  are,  they  are  very  imper- 
fect &  I  beg  you,  in  your  judgment  of  them,  to  give  me  the  full  benefit 
of  the  indulgence  of  which  these  circumstances  may  admit. 

Many  details  in  them  may  be  useless  for  your  purpose;  others  you  may 
desire,  which  are  not  given.  But  I  thought  that,  as  to  the  first,  you  would 
easily  cause  your  own  selection  to  be  made,  &  as  to  the  others,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  any  further  questions  you  may  see  fit  to  address  to  me, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

The  map  I  also  return  with  much  less  additions  than  I  might  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  make  at  another  time.  The  portion  North  of  the  French  Broad 
had  been,  for  want  of  time,  simply  copied,  or  mostly  so,  from  Cooke's 
State  Map.  This  part  has  been  redrawn  from  my  own  observations.  A  few 
altitudes  have  been  added;  the  scale  not  admitting  of  many  more.  Those 
omitted  however,  are  the  less  important  ones.  In  my  excursion  of  1860 
alone  I  determined  about  400  points,  [page  3]  I  beg  you  once  more  to 
consider  the  altitudes  South  of  the  French  Broad  as  provisional.  I  have 
to  revise  the  whole,  which  involves  an  amount  of  labor  impossible  for  me 
to  undertake  just  at  this  time. 

After  the  notes  have  been  made  use  of,  I  would  be  grateful  for  the  per- 
mission of  taking  a  copy  of  them.  This  may  save  me  a  good  deal  of  labor 
when  writing  my  final  Memoir6  for  the  Smithsonian  Contribution. 

I  also  send  for  Mr.  Nicholson  the  Altitudes  which  I  promised.  Those  of 
the  Lynchburg,  James  River  Canal  will  follow. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard 

truly  yours 

A.  Guyot. 

P.  S.  The  drawing  on  the  map  not  being  entirely  finished  I  shall  send 
it  within  a  few  days. 

A.  Gt. 


[original  manuscript,  page   1] 


6.  This  plan  was  not  realized.  The  "Notes  on  the  Geography  of  the  Mountain  District 
of  Western  North  Carolina"  constitute  Guyot's  final  work  on  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  map  was,  however,  revised  in  1863.     See  note  5,  p.  252. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF 
WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  A.  Guyot. — founded  on  his  observations  in  the  summers  of 
1856-  58,  -59  and  60. 

As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  Appalachian  System  rises  from  the  point 
of  its  lowest  depression  around  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey  both  toward 
the  North  and  toward  the  South,  and  reaches  its  maximum  of  elevation  on 
its  two  extremeties. 

The  Southern  section  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  elevated,  both  as 
regards  the  highest  peaks  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  extreme  southern  portion, 
which  begins  near  the  point  where  the  New  River,  leaving  the  parallel 
valleys,  cuts  transversely  the  whole  table-land  region.  In  this  portion  of 
the  system,  as  in  the  northern  one,  we  may  distinguish  as  the  fundamental 
feature,  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  negative  axis  of  the  whole.  On  the  eastern  side  of  it,  separated 
by  [page  2]  the  high  ranges  of  the  Iron,  Smoky  and  Unaka  Mountains7,  is 
the  large  mountainous  district  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia; — On  the 
West  are  the  so-called  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  are  but  the  continua- 
tion of  the  western  table-land  to  the  very  end  of  the  Appalachian  System. 

This  group  of  elevated  lands  is  placed  on  a  broad  basis,  which  constitutes 
a    vast    intumescence    or    elongated    platform,    gradually    rising    from    the 

7.  See  Fink  and  Avery,  "Arnold  Guyot  and  the  Great  Smokies,"  Appalachia,  Dec,  1936; 
and  "The  Nomenclature  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  Publications  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Historical  Society,  No.  9  (1937),  pp.  53-64,  for  a  detailed  review  of  Guyot's  exploration  in 
the  Great  Smokies  and  the  resulting  nomenclature.  See  also  United  States  Geographic 
Board  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15,  1982,  and  corrections  in  "Decisions,"  Mar.  2,  Apr.  6,  and 
May   4,    1932. 

The  present-day  names  of  the  segments  of  the  western  range  compare  with  the  Guyot 
names  as  follows : 


Locality 
North   Carolina- 
Tennessee-Virginia 
boundary   line   south 
to    Watauga    River 

Doe  River  to 
Nolichucky    River 

Nolichucky    River    to 
Big   Pigeon  River 

Big   Pigeon   River  to 
Little  Tennessee  River 

Little   Tennessee   River   to 
Hiwassee    River 


Guyot   name 
Stone 


Unaka  or  Iron 

Bald 

Great    Smoky 

Unaka 


Geographic   Board  name 
Stone 


Unaka 

Bald 

(Max    Patch    from    Big    Pigeon 

to    French    Broad) 
Great  Smoky 

Unicoi 


The  Iron  Mountains  parallel  the  Stone  Mountains  to  the  west  from  Doe  River  northeast 
for  80  miles  to  near  New  River ;  in  Virginia  they  form  the  Smyth-Graham  and  Graham- 
Wythe  county  boundary.  United  States  Geographic  Board  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15,  1932,  and  cor- 
rections   in    "Decisions,"    Mar.    2,    Apr.    6,    and    May   4,    1932. 

This  nomenclature  leaves  a  gap  in  the  western  range  between  the  Stone  Mountain  at 
the  Watauga  River  and  the  Unaka  Mountains  at  the  Doe  River ;  here  the  state  boundary 
follows  an  arbitrary  line.  The  Iron  Mountains  would  seem  more  properly  to  extend  to 
the  head  of  North  Indian  Creek  of  the  Nolichucky  River,  including,  south  of  Doe  River, 
the  range  called  "Stone  Mountain"  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Roan  Mountain 
Quadrangle.  The  Guyot  manuscript  and  map  make  no  reference  to  the  Holston  Range, 
paralleling  the  Iron  Mountains  to  the  west.  Beyond  the  fork  of  the  Iron  Mountains,  near 
Flattop  (west  of  United  States  Route  58),  no  peaks  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  the 
Iron  Mountains  Range.  Guyot's  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Whitetop  and  Mt.  Rogers 
(Balsam)    spur  which,   at  Pond  Mountain,   leads   into  the  Stone  Mountains. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF 
WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  A.  Guyot. — founded  on  his  observations  in  the  summers  of 
1856-  58,  -59  and  60. 

As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  Appalachian  System  rises  from  the  point 
of  its  lowest  depression  around  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey  both  toward 
the  North  and  toward  the  South,  and  reaches  its  maximum  of  elevation  on 
its  two  extremeties. 

The  Southern  section  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  elevated,  both  as 
regards  the  highest  peaks  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  extreme  southern  portion, 
which  begins  near  the  point  where  the  New  River,  leaving  the  parallel 
valleys,  cuts  transversely  the  whole  table-land  region.  In  this  portion  of 
the  system,  as  in  the  northern  one,  we  may  distinguish  as  the  fundamental 
feature,  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  negative  axis  of  the  whole.  On  the  eastern  side  of  it,  separated 
by  [page  2]  the  high  ranges  of  the  Iron,  Smoky  and  Unaka  Mountains7,  is 
the  large  mountainous  district  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia; — On  the 
West  are  the  so-called  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  are  but  the  continua- 
tion of  the  western  table-land  to  the  very  end  of  the  Appalachian  System. 

This  group  of  elevated  lands  is  placed  on  a  broad  basis,  which  constitutes 
a    vast    intumescence    or    elongated    platform,    gradually    rising    from    the 

7.  See  Fink  and  Avery,  "Arnold  Guyot  and  the  Great  Smokies,"  Appalachia,  Dec,  1936 ; 
and  "The  Nomenclature  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  Publications  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Historical  Society,  No.  9  (1937),  pp.  53-64,  for  a  detailed  review  of  Guyot's  exploration  in 
the  Great  Smokies  and  the  resulting  nomenclature.  See  also  United  States  Geographic 
Board  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15,  1932,  and  corrections  in  "Decisions,"  Mar.  2,  Apr.  6,  and 
May   4,    1932. 

The  present-day  names  of  the  segments  of  the  western  range  compare  with  the  Guyot 
names  as  follows  : 

Locality  Guyot   name  Geographic   Board  name 

North   Carolina-  Stone  Stone 

Tennessee-Virginia 
boundary   line   south 
to    Watauga    River 

Doe  River  to  Unaka  or  Iron  Unaka 

Nolichucky    River 

Nolichucky    River    to  Bald  Bald 

Big  Pigeon  River  (Max    Patch    from    Big    Pigeon 

to    French    Broad) 
Big  Pigeon   River  to  Great    Smoky  Great  Smoky 

Little  Tennessee  River 

Little  Tennessee  River  to  Unaka  Unicoi 

Hiwassee    River 

The  Iron  Mountains  parallel  the  Stone  Mountains  to  the  weet  from  Doe  River  northeast 
for  80  miles  to  near  New  River ;  in  Virginia  they  form  the  Smyth-Graham  and  Graham- 
Wythe  county  boundary.  United  States  Geographic  Board  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15,  1932,  and  cor- 
rections  in    "Decisions,"    Mar.    2,    Apr.    6,    and   May   4,    1932. 

This  nomenclature  leaves  a  gap  in  the  western  range  between  the  Stone  Mountain  at 
the  Watauga  River  and  the  Unaka  Mountains  at  the  Doe  River ;  here  the  state  boundary 
follows  an  arbitrary  line.  The  Iron  Mountains  would  seem  more  properly  to  extend  to 
the  head  of  North  Indian  Creek  of  the  Nolichucky  River,  including,  south  of  Doe  River, 
the  range  called  "Stone  Mountain"  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Roan  Mountain 
Quadrangle.  The  Guyot  manuscript  and  map  make  no  reference  to  the  Holston  Range, 
paralleling  the  Iron  Mountains  to  the  west.  Beyond  the  fork  of  the  Iron  Mountains,  near 
Flattop  (west  of  United  States  Route  58),  no  peaks  are  indicated  on  the  map  in  the 
Iron  Mountains  Range.  Guyot's  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Whitetop  and  Mt.  Rogers 
(Balsam)    spur  which,   at  Pond  Mountain,  leads   into  the  Stone  Mountains. 
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Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys,  towards 
the  central  mass  of  the  Appalachian  Chain.  On  the  eastern  and  southern 
slope  it  rises  with  considerable  uniformity  for  nearly  200  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  base  of  the  Mountains  chains, 
where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,000  or  1,200  feet  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  western  portion  of  the  platform,  which  makes  the  base  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  differs  from  the  eastern  and  southern  in  the  fact  that 
the  slopes,  in  Kentucky  and  Northern  Tennessee,  rise  gradually  and  almost 
uninteruptedly,  to  [page  3]  the  summit  of  the  table-land  region,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  particular  point  which  may  be  termed  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  system. 

But  in  Tennessee  a  remarkable  topographical  feature  changes  the  aspect 
of  the  slopes.  A  vast  central  basin  is  hollowed  out,  the  borders  of  which 
are  marked  by  a  rather  abrupt  rim  of  5  or  600  ft.,  or  more,  above  the 
general  level  of  the  basin.  The  course  of  the  Tennessee  River,  at  the 
Southwest  indicates  approximately  the  limits  of  the  rim.  The  northern 
boundary  is  north  of  Nashville.  To  the  east,  the  broad  rim  spoken  of, 
forms  the  first  step  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  These  again  rise  from 
the  surface  of  the  flat  rim  1,000  feet  higher,  showing  a  steep  escarpment 
which  is  but  the  edge  of  a  table-land,  or  flat  top,  from  30  to  40  miles 
wide,  which  separates  the  central  basin  of  Tennessee  from  the  Great  Valley 
of   Eastern   Tennessee. 

In  the  southern  portion  this  plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Mts.  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  deep  Sequatchee  Valley  into  two  masses,  the  larger 
of  which,  on  [page  4]  the  west,  retains  the  name  of  Cumberland  Mts., 
while  the  smaller,  on  the  east,  bears  the  name  of  Walden  Ridge  and  Rac- 
coon Mts.  This  last  ridge  is  cut  transversely  at  Chattanooga  by  the 
Tennessee  River,  which  also  traverses  the  last  south-western  spurs  of  the 
main  ridge  further  south  near  Warrenton,   Alabama. 

West  of  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  Mts.  in  North  Alabama  the  average 
altitude  of  the  ground  does  not  much  exceed  5  or  600  feet.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  dying  Appalachian  System,  however,  the  base  of 
the  mountains  soon  reaches  1,000  feet  and  preserves  the  same  elevation 
further  East — Atlanta  already  far  from  the  mountains  being  still  1,050 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  general  drainage  of  the  whole  region  just  mentioned  is  entirely 
governed  by  these  main  features  of  structure.  Within  the  Mountainous 
region  the  waters  are  gathered  in  the  Great  Valley  by  the  Tennessee  river 
and  its  head  streams,  the  Holston  &  Clinch  Rivers,  with  their  long  parallel 
branches,  [page  5]  This  also  receives  the  waters  which  descend  from  the 
regions  of  the  high  chains  on  the  East,  and  form  its  most  numerous  and 
abundant  tributaries.  That  noble  river  then  in  its  onward  course,  cuts  at 
Chattanooga  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  Mts.,  which  north  of 
the  river  bear  the  name  of  Walden  Ridge,  and  south  of  it,  that  of  Raccoon 
Mts. — it  takes  again  a  south-west   course  between  the  eastern  ridge  and 
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the  main  Cumberland  Mts.,  and  after  a  transverse  crossing  of  the  last, 
near  Warrenton,  Alabama,  enters  the  great  basin  of  Central  Tennessee, 
the  western  margin  of  which  it  follows  till  it  reaches  the  Ohio. 

The  river  systems  of  Western  Tennessee,  all  start,  as  do  the  Cumberland 
and  Duck  rivers,  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Mts.,  and 
descend  into  the  Central  Basin,  while  all  the  abundant  water-courses  of 
the  mountain  region,  East  of  the  Great  Valley,  start  from  the  Blue  Ridge, 
that  is,  from  the  extreme  eastern  chain  of  the  system,  and  flow  toward  the 
north-west  to  the  Great  Valley  into  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  Eastern  Group  or  the  vast  mountain  region  [page  6]  of  Western 
North  Carolina  and  Northern  Georgia,  which  has  been  the  special  subject 
of  my  investigations,  and  the  map  of  which  is  before  you,  is  comprised 
between  two  of  the  main  chains  of  the  Appalachian  System,  which  divide,8 
in  Virginia,  near  the  Great  bend  of  New  River,  already  mentioned,  and 
continue  to  diverge  south-westwardly,  keeping  in  North  Carolina  at  an 
average  distance,  first  of  20  and  then  of  40  Miles  apart,  and  even  of  50  in 
the  basin  of  the  French  Broad  River.9 

This  high  mountainous  region  extends  thro'  the  northern  portion  of 
Georgia,  and  then  runs  out,  rather  suddenly,  losing  itself  in  the  general 
swell  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  System  in  North  Alabama 
and  Georgia.10 

The  Eastern11  chain  is  on  the  whole  the  highest,  and  the  more  regular 
and  continuous  of  the  two.  It  is  the  true  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  Virginia  which  borders  the  Great  Central  Valley  under  various  names, 
from  the  Green  Mts.  of  New  England  to  the  extremity  of  the  system. 
This  chain7  takes  the  name  of  Iron  and  Stone  Mts.  in  North-eastern  Tennes- 
see, Smoky  Mts.  in  the  centre  [page  7]  and  further  south, — that  of  Unaka 
Mts.  beyond  the  cut  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  of  Frog  Mts.  south  of  the 
gorges  of  the  Hiwassee. 

The  eastern  chain  keeps  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge  which  name  in  all  that 
portion  of  the  system  simply  means  the  dividing  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  western  waters.  It  is  less  continuous  and  its  elevation  varies  consider- 
ably, so  as  to  come  down,  in  several  portions  of  its  course,  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  vallies  inside.  Its  course  is  very  irregular  and  winding.  In 
many  cases  as  between  the  sources  of  the  French  Broad9  and  Hiwassee 
rivers  it  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  ends  of  chains   running  transversely 

8.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  much  depressed  where  the  Roanoke  River  cuts  across  it. 
It  rises  again  to  the  south  as  an  increasingly  broad  plateau.  The  prominent  eastern  rim 
is  known  a9  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  westejn  rim,  beyond  Poor  and  Pilot  mountains,  lose* 
elevation ;   it  becomes   prominent   again   west   of   New   River,   as   the   Iron   Mountains. 

Springer  Mountain  (3,820  feet)  in  northern  Georgia,  is  the  very  pronounced  southern 
junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  chains.  The  northern  junction  cannot,  however,  be  bo 
exactly  located. 

9.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  is  often  explained  as  a  prefix  to  distinguish 
this  river  from  the  Broad  River,  east  of  the  mountains,  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
Another  explanation  is  that  "French"  was  the  name  of  a  famous  hunter.  See  Lanman, 
Charles,  Letters  jrom  the  Alleghany  Mountains,   Letter  XVI. 

10.  Mt.  Oglethorpe  (3,290  feet),  at  the  end  of  the  Amicalola  Range,  the  southern  terminus 
of  The  Appalachian  Trail,  is  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain  system  in  Georgia.  The 
"6well"    extends    southwest    into    Alabama    and    dies    out    near    Birmingham. 

11.  Obviously    an    error    for    western.       See    next    paragraph    of    manuscript. 
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north-west  and  south-east,  with  spurs  which  connect  them  together  at 
different  and  irregular  places. 

The  prominent  peaks  are  on  the  ends  of  the  transverse  chains,  while 
the  main  water-shed  is  formed  by  the  lower  and  irregular  spurs  which  run 
from  one  to  another.  This  feature  causes  the  great  irregularity  and  the 
winding  form  which  characterizes  this,  so  called,  Blue  Ridge.  That  chain, 
the  course  of  which,  is  on  the  whole,  North-  [page  8]  east  and  South-west, 
properly  terminates  near  the  sources  of  the  Occoa12  River,  where  it  ceases 
to  divide  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  though  in  the  same  direction,  a 
series  of  heights  which  run  under  the  name  of  Armacolola  Mts.,13  between 
the  Coosa14  and  Etowa15  rivers,  clearly  indicate  the  last  effect  of  the 
upheaving  force  which  has  raised  the  Blue  Ridge  proper  and  all  the  South- 
ern Appalachian  System. 

The  Area  comprised  between  these  two  chains  varies  considerably  in 
extent.  It  is  at  first  not  more  than  10  or  15  miles  wide  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  New  River  Valley.  It  is  reduced  still  more  near  the  sources  of  the 
Watauga  river  and  Grandfather  Mt.16  It  expands  in  the  French  Broad9 
river  Valley  to  nearly  50  miles,  and  preserves,  further  south,  an  average 
width  not  varying  much  from  40  miles.  Unlike  any  other  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  System,  the  whole  of  that  vast  area  of  over  170  miles  long 
and  over  600  miles  square,  is  divided  by  transverse  chains,  running  on  the 
whole,  North-west  and  South-east,  into  a  series  of  closed  basins,  sur- 
rounded by  [page  9]  high  ridges  and  lofty  peaks. 

Each  of  these  basins  is  drained  by  a  main  river  which  gathers  the  waters 
of  the  numerous  mountain  torrents,  and  carries  them  through  deep  gorges 
across  the  western  chain  into  the  Great  Valley  where  they  join  the  Tennes- 
see river. 

The  Big  Yellow  Mts.  separate  the  basin  of  the  Watauga  from  that  of  the 
Nolechucky.17  The  high  group  of  the  Black  Mts.  from  which  rises  the 
highest  peak  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  separates  by  several  of  its  spurs 
the  Nolechucky  from  the  wide  valley  of  the  French  Broad  River.9 

The  New  Found  Mts.  and  Pisgah  Ridge  separate  the  high  valley  of  the 
Big  Pigeon  from  that  of  the  French  Broad, — The  rough  very  elevated  and 
continuous  chain  of  the  Balsam  Mts.  the  average  altitude  of  which  is  sel- 
dom below  6,000,  and  which  reaches  over  6,400  ft.,  separates  the  Big 
Pigeon  valley  from  that  of  the  Tuckaseegee,  a  tributary  of  the  Little 
Tennessee; — and  the  Cowee  chain  of  Mts.  (from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.) 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Tuckaseegee  from  that  of  the  Little  Tennessee. 
These  two  basins  unite  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mts.7  and  [page  10] 

12.  This  river  is  the  "Ocoee"  in  Tennessee  and  the  "Toccoa"  in  Georgia.  Fifth  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  pp.  240,  328.  The  Geological  Survey  maps  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  Geographic  Board  as  to  the  different  names  for  the  same  river  in 
the  two  states. 

18.  Now  Amicalola.     Ibid.,  p.   38. 

14.  Coosawattee,  per  Guyot  map. 

15.  Now   Etowah.     Fifth   Report   of   the    United  States   Geographic   Board,    p.    128. 

16.  See  Morley,  M.  W.,  The  Carolina  Mountains,  Chap.  38 ;  and  Ziegler  and  Grosscup, 
Heart  of  the  Alleghanies,   p.    261. 

17.  Nolichucky.      Fifth   Report   of   the    United   States   Geographic   Board,    p.    234. 
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their  combined  waters  find  a  single  outlet  in  the  wild  gorges  of  the  Little 
Tennessee. 

The  double  chain  of  the  Nantihala18  Ridge  (from  5,000  to  5,500  ft.) 
and  the  Valley  Town  Mts.,  between  which  flows  in  deep  gorges  the  wild 
torrent  of  the  Nantihala,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Little  Tennessee  from 
the  large  open  valleys  and  plains  of  the  Hiwassee.  The  Frog  Mts.  with 
their  continuation  the  Cohota  Mts.  separate  the  basin  of  the  Occoa12  and 
Hiwassee  from  the  outside  of  the  mountainous  region,  and  are  the  last 
transverse   chains   which   close   that   series   of   interior   basins. 

These  transverse  chains  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable  obstacles  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  various  valleys — they  are  just  as  high,  nay,  higher, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  Blue  Ridge  itself,  and  they  bear  besides  the  highest 
summits  of  this  vast  Mountain  tract. 


The  Yellow  &  Roan19  Mts.  in  the  South  exceed 

(Roan 

The  Black  Mts. —  Maximum 

Mt.    Pisgah 

[page  11] 

New  Found  Mts.  in  Crabtree  Bald 

The   Balsam    average 

Richland    Balsam 

Yellow  Mt.,  highest  peak  of  Cowee 

the  average  being  somewhat  less 

Standing  Indian,  highest  peak  of  Nantihala18 

Average  of  Nantihala  rather  exceeds 

Tusquita    Bald20 — Valley   River    Mts 

average  somewhat  less  than  Nantihala 
The   Frog   Mts.    the   last    of   the    great    transverse    chains 

reach  in  the  Big  Frog  Mt 

but   average  several  hundred  feet  less. 
One  of  these  transverse  chains  near  the  head  of  the  Hi- 
wassee, though  short,  bears  the  highest  peak  in  Geor- 
gia, The  Enota  Mt.21  or  Fodder's  Bald  reaching 


6,000  feet 
6,306) 
6,707 
5,737 

5,336 
6,000 
6,225 
5,133 

5,528 
5,000 
5,314 


4,226 


4,811 


The  elevation  of  the  lowest  passages  by  means  of  which  these  transverse 
chains  are  crossed  indicate  that  the  communication  from  one  to  the  other 
is  by  no  means  easy — The  only  passage  between  the  Watauga  Valley  and 
Burns ville,  in  the  basin  of  the  Nolechucky,17  is  a  rough  mule  [page  12] 
path,  scarcely  fit  for  a  very  light  wagon,  which  passes  over  the  swell22 
from  which  the  Grandfather  Mt.16  rises,  between  it  and  the  Big  Yellow 


18.  On  Guyot  map  spelled  Nantahelah  (Range)  and  Nantahela  (River).  It  is  now 
spelled  Nantahala.  Ibid.,  p.  228.  The  word  is  of  Cherokee  origin,  and  Bignifles  "Land  of 
the    Noon-day    Sun." 

19.  See   Morley,    The   Carolina   Mountains,    Chap.    30. 

20.  Spelled  Tuscuittah  on  Guyot  map.  It  is  now  spelled  Tusquitee.  See  "Decisions," 
Sixth   Report   of   the    United   States   Geographic    Board,    p.    775. 

21.  Now    Brasstown    Bald    or    Enota    Bald    (4,768    feet). 

22.  Apparently  at  location  marked  "Linville  Gap"  on  United  States  Forest  Servic* 
Pisgah  National  Forest   Map,    1929. 
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Mts,  at  an  altitude  of  4,100  feet.  The  summit  of  the  road  at  the  Sandofer 
Gap23  from  Burnsville  to  Asheville,  into  the  French  Broad  River9  basin  is 
3,176  feet. 

The  Hominy  Creek  Gap24  on  the  summit  of  the  turnpike  from  Asheville 
to  Waynes ville,  in  the  Big  Pigeon  Valley  is  2,668  feet.  The  turnpike  at 
the  Road  Gap25  across  the  Balsam  Chain  between  Waynesville  and  Webster, 
in  the  Tuckaseegee  is  3,3  57  feet.  Turnpike26  at  Watauga  Gap,  across  the 
Cowee  Mts.  to  Franklin,  in  the  Little  Tennessee  Valley,  is  3,28  5  feet. — 

The  Nantihala  Gap27  summit  of  road  is  4,158  feet.  The  Valley  River 
Gap,28  summit  of  road  3,564  feet.  In  the  same  chain,  however,  the  Red 
Marble  Gap29  more  to  the  West,  between  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Nan- 
tihala18 and  Valley  River  Mt.  reaches  only  2,686  feet. 

Through  this  the  contemplated  Rail  Road30  was  to  pass.  It  will  be 
seen  by  comparison,  that  these  altitudes  nearly  all  exceed  the  elevations  of 
Gaps  across  the  main  Blue  Ridge. 

In  all  these  interval  basins,  the  general  [page  13]  elevation  of  the  ground 
rises  towards  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  inside  base  of  which  is  gradually  being 
transformed  into  a  high  table-land  region,  reaching  in  some  of  the  basins 
the  considerable  elevation  of  3,000  ft.,  nay  4,000  ft. —  This  general  con- 
formation will  therefore  cause  all  the  water-courses  to  flow  from  that 
elevated  base,  notwithstanding  the  lower  altitude  of  the  peaks,  and  be 
directed  toward  the  higher  and  more  continuous  wall  of  the  Smoky  and 
Unaka  Mts.,7  through  which  all  these  internal  rivers  find  there  [their] 
way  by  narrow  gorges,  several  thousand  feet  in  depth,  to  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Tennessee. 

The  average  elevation  of  these  closed  valleys  is  variable.  It  is  about 
from  2,500  ft.  to  2,900  ft.  in  the  Watauga  basin;  it  reaches  from  2,500  to 
2,800  ft.  in  the  Nolechucky;17  While  the  French  Broad  basin9  averages 
only  about  2,000  ft.  The  Big  Pigeon,  further  south,  is  over  2,600  ft.,  and 
reaches  in  the  centre,  at  Waynesville,  2,700  ft. 

These  figures  show  that  the  French  Broad  Valley  is  a  considerable  depres- 
sion a  large  trough,  on  an  average  500  to  [page  14]  700  feet  lower  than 
the  neighboring  basins  North-west  and  South-east  of  it. 

The  Valleys  of  the  Tuckaseegee  and  Little  Tennessee  both  average  2,000 

23.  Probably  either  at  point  named  Paint  Gap  (just  less  than  3,000  feet)  or  that  named 
Ivy  Gap  (2,977  feet),  west  of  Burnsville,  on  Guyot  map.  The  name  Paint  Gap  appear* 
at  a  corresponding  position  to  the  former  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Mount 
Mitchell  Quadrangle,  while  the  present-day  Ivy  Gap  appears  also  to  have  been  known  to 
Guyot  as  Big  Joy  Gap.  Note  also  the  reference  to  a  different  Paint  Gap  on  page  17  of 
the   Guyot    manuscript. 

24.  Approximate   present    course   of    United    States    Routes    19    and    23. 

25.  Now  Balsam  Gap    (3,316  feet),   present  course  of  United   States   Routes    19   and   23. 

26.  Approximate  present  course  of  United  States  Route  23. 

27.  Although  often  known  as  Nantahala  Gap,  it  is  shown  as  Wayah  Gap  on  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Nantahala  Quadrangle.  Wayah  Gap  is  the  name  approved  by  the 
United  States  Geographic  Board.  See  "Decisions,"  Sixth  Report,  p.  805.  The  United  State* 
Forest  Service  "Winding  Stairs"  Road  from  Nantahala  follows,  from  Aquone  to  Franklin, 
the   approximate   course   of   the   road   mentioned. 

28.  Either  Junaluska  Gap  or  the  point  now  known  as  Old  Road  Gap,  approximately  < 
miles   southwest    of    Junaluska    Gap. 

29.  Near  Topton,   on  United   States   Routes    19   and    129. 

80.  The  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  now  the  Murphy  and  Asheville  Branch  of 
the   Southern  Railway. 
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ft.,  and  thus  fall  to  the  level  of  the  French  Broad.9  The  last  basin,  that 
of  the  Hiwassee,  is  only  1,500  ft., — 

The  greatest  mass  elevation  of  the  whole,  therefore,  is  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Big  Pigeon  and  of  the  Nolechucky17  and  "Watauga,  on  both 
sides  of  the  French  Broad.  But  the  first  on  account  of  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  surrounding  mountain  ranges  and  the  great  number  and  pre- 
eminent altitude  of  the  peaks  in  the  Balsam  and  Great  Smoky7  Mts.,  may 
be  considered  as  the  culminating  region  of  the  whole  Appalachian  System. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Tennessee  on  the  west,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  S.  and  E.,  being  almost 
1,000  ft.,  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  the  central  mountain  region  con- 
stitutes a  vast  swell,  the  solid  and  indented  mass  of  which,  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  rises  fully  a  thousand  feet  more  above  the  sur- 
rounding outside  regions. 

All  the  rivers,  therefore,  which  escape  from  [page  15]  these  enclosed 
basins,  thro'  the  wild  mountain  gorges  above  mentioned,  do  so  by  a  series 
of  turbulent  rapids  which  entirely  prevent  navigation. 

I  will  add  a  few  remarks  on  every  one  of  these  great  physical  features, 
and  on  the  roads  and  means  of  communication  in  that  picturesque  but  still 
wild  and  very  sparsely  populated  country. 


THE  EASTERN11  RANGE  OR  IRON,  SMOKY  AND  UNAKA 
MOUNTAINS.7 

I  remarked  that  this  chain  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  continuous  and 
unbroken.  The  region  of  the  Watauga  in  the  North-eastern  corner  of 
Tennessee,  however,  must  be  excepted.  The  chain  is  pretty  continuous 
from  the  north  as  far  as  the  White  Top  Mt.  (5,530  feet)  at  the  corner  of 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  where  North  Carolina  begins,  with  which  Pond  Mt. 
is  connected.  Further  two  parallel  ranges  bearing  the  name  of  Iron  Mts. 
on  the  west,  and  Stone  Mts.7  on  the  east,  already  indicate  the  breaking  up 
of  the  great  chain.  The  last  which  makes  [page  16]  the  boundary  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  also  divides  the  waters  of  New  River  from 
those  of  the  Watauga  and  Tennessee.  It  almost  runs  out  before,  or  when 
reaching  the  Watauga  River,  which  escapes  from  the  interior  basin  through 
a  series  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  mountains. 

The  chain  soon  rises  again  towards  the  south-east  and  reaches  over  6,000 
feet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big  Yellow  and  Roan19  Mts.  The  last 
which  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  transverse  chains,  spoken  of, 
is  partially  continued  towards  the  S.S.E.  by  the  Little  Yellow  Mts.  (5,200 
feet.) 

The  main  chain  separating  Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  after  a 
short  turn  to  the  North-west,  soon  resumes  its  normal  course  to  the  South- 
west—  Here  again  it  bears  the  name  of  Iron  Mts.7  as  far  as  the  Nole- 
chucky.17   When  crossing  the  chain  a  little  to  the  West  of  Roan  Mts.,  by 
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the  Iron  Mt.  road,  I  heard  River  and  Elizabethtown,  [sic]  I  heard  the  name 
of  Unaka  Mts.7  applied  also  to  that  Mountain  district.  The  Nolechucky 
cuts  the  same,  and  beyond  that  cut,  the  Bald  Mt.7  the  name  of  which  is 
derived  from  one  of  the  main  [page  17]  peaks  the  Bald  Spot;31  (5,5  50) 
the  top  of  which  is  free  from  trees.  This  part  of  the  chain  partially  sends 
at  right  angles  some  ridges  which  connect  with  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Black  Mts.  The  main  chain  changes  once  more  its  direction,  and  turns 
around  Laurel  Creek,  forming  a  group  of  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion (5,000  ft.).  From  there  it  sends  a  spur  towards  the  west,  under  the 
name  of  Paint  Mt.,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Greenville  road,  at  Paint  Gap32 
at  an  elevation  of  2,220  feet  above  the  sea,  or,  900  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  French  Broad9  at  Paint  Rock  on  the  Tennessee  line. 

The  .space  between  the  projection  of  the  Iron  Mts.,7  north  of  the  Watauga, 
and  the  main  dividing  ridge  above  described,  from  the  Stone  Mts.7  to  the 
head  of  Laurel  Creek,  seems  to  be  a  bed  of  lower  chains  more  or  less 
parallel,  the  last  of  which  is  crossed  by  deep  beautiful  gorges  along  the  Doe 
river,  only  a  few  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  Tenn. 

When  approaching  the  French  Broad  the  chain  is  considerably  depressed; 
but  between  this  and  the  Big  Pigeon  it  soon  rises  again  to  4,703  ft.  in  the 
High-Bluff,  above  Warmsprings,33  and  4,336  ft.  [page  18]  in  the  Walnut 
Mt.,  which  as  far  as  the  Man  [sic — see  47  Max]  Patch  Peak  (4,700.  ft.) 
form  the  main  dividing  ridge,  together  with  many  parallel  ones  of  less 
elevation,  and  without  general  name.  To  the  Southwest  of  the  gorges 
through  which  the  Big  Pigeon  river  escapes  from  the  mountains,  the  chain 
rises  rapidly  in  high  pointed  peaks  and  sharp  ridges,  up  to  a  remarkable 
conical  peak  called  Luftee  Knob34  6,220  feet.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Smoky  Mountain7  chain  proper,  which  by  the  general  elevation  both  of 
its  peaks  and  its  crest,  by  its  perfect  continuity,  its  great  roughness  and 
difficulty  of  approach,  may  be  called  the  master  chain  of  the  Appalachian 
System. 

For  over  50  miles  it  forms  a  high  and  almost  impervious  barrier  between 
Tennessee  and  the  inside  basins  of  North  Carolina.  Only  one  tolerable 
road,  or  rather  mule  path,  in  this  whole  distance  is  found  to  cross  from 
the  great  valley  of  Tennessee  into  the  interior  basins  of  North  Carolina — 
and  the  road  reaches  its  summit,  the  Road  Gap,35   as  it   is  called,   at   an 

31.  Big  Bald  (5,530  feet),  on  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina  line  (extreme  northwe»t 
corner   of   the   United   States    Geological   Survey   Mount   Mitchell   Quadrangle). 

32.  Not  indicated  on  the  Guyot  map,  nor  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Asheville 
Quadrangle,  nor  on  the  United  States  Forestry  Service  Pisgah  National  Forest  Map,  1929. 
It  is  at  the  point  where  the  French  Broad  River  crosses  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee  line. 
See   note    23,    p.    261. 

33.  Now    Hot    Springs ;    originally    Patton's    Warm    Springs. 

34.  This  is  the  nameless  peak,  6,216  feet  in  elevation,  on  Balsam  Mountain,  two  miles 
northwest  of  the  words  "Luftee  Knob"  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  Advance  Sheet  No.  15.  On  the  later  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Map  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains — East  Half — the  name  Luftee  Knob  was 
transposed  to  the  6,216-foot  peak.  This  peak  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  Smoky  chain 
proper.      See  note  38,  p.   264. 

35.  The  present-day  Indian  Gap.  The  miscalled  Indian  Gap  road  (Tennessee  High- 
way 71 — North  Carolina  Highway  107)  goes  through  Newfound  Gap  (see  United  States 
Geographic  Board  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15,  1932),  1.5  miles  east  of  Indian  Gap  by  The 
Appalachian  Trail  and  the  Skyway. 
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elevation  of  not  less  than  5,271  feet.  It  connects  [page  19]  Sevierville, 
Tennessee  with  Webster,  Jackson  Co.,  North  Carolina,  through  the  vallies 
of  Little  Pigeon  and  Occona  Luftee,36  the  last  of  which  is  the  main 
northern   tributary   of    the   Tuckaseegee. 

Between  the  gorges  of  the  Big  Pigeon  and  Road  Gap35  the  top  of  these 
ridges  is  usually  sharp  and  rocky,  deeply  indented,  and  winding  consider- 
ably, covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  Laurels  and  high  trees,  which  make 
travel  over  them  extremely  difficult  and  almost  impracticable.  Neither  the 
White  man  nor  the  Indian  hunter  venture  in  this  wilderness. — Several  of 
the  highest  points  in  the  Appalachian  System  are  found  on  the  western 
side,  though  not  on  the  chain  itself — Such  as  the  triple  mountain  of  Bull 
Head37  6,613  feet — the  group  first  ascended  and  named  by  Buckley  Mounts 
Guyot,  Alexander,  and  Henry — which  is  according  to  my  measurement 
higher  still  6,636  feet. — both  of  which  are  very  near  the  water-shed,  but 
outside  in  Tennessee.38 

Beyond  the  Road  Gap,  the  chain  of  the  Smoky  Mts.7  rises  still  higher, 
but  the  top  of  the  ridge  ceases  to  be  so  rugged  and  sharp  and  will  [page  20] 
allow  an  easy  path.  One  has  been  cut  for  my  visit  by  order  of  Mr. 
Clingman39  from  the  Road  Gap35  to  the  highest  peak.  About  six  miles 
south-west  of  the  Gap  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Smoky  Mts.7    Smoky 

86.  Now    Oconaluftee.      Spelled    Ocona    Luftee    on    Guyot    map. 

87.  The  Mt.  LeConte  Group,  shown  on  the  Guyot  map,  although  not  named  in  the 
manuscript;  early  known  as  "Smoky  Mountain."  See  Lanman,  Letters  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  Letter  XL 

38.  The  location  of  Mt.  Guyot  in  Tennessee  and  not  on  the  state  line  between  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  is  the  one  error  in  the  Guyot  notes  and  affords  an  interesting 
speculation. 

The  map,  prepared  by  Guyot's  nephew,  Ernest  Sandoz,  locates  Mts.  Guyot  and  Henry  as 
north  of  the  state  line  on  a  short  ridge,  running  northeast  toward  the  Big  Pigeon  River. 
Mt.  Alexander  —  contrary  to  the  manuscript  —  is,  however,  located  by  the  map  as  on  the 
state  line.  Their  elevations  conclusively  locate  the  three  peaks.  The  peaks  listed  on  the 
map  as  Mt.  Alexander  (6.447  feet),  Mt.  Guyot  (6,636  feet),  and  Mt.  Henry  (6,378  feet), 
are,  respectively  Mt.  Chapman  (United  States  Geographic  Board  "Decisions,"  Oct.,  1931) 
(6,425  feet)  ;  Mt.  Guyot  (6,622  feet),  and  Old  Black,  the  peak  at  the  head  of  the  Pinnacle 
lead  on  the  Cocke-Sevier  county  line  (6,356  feet).  The  South  Peak  of  Mt.  Chapman  is  ita 
conspicuous    western    edge,    which    gives    the   mountain    its    well    known    "circus-tent"    shape. 

On  the  Guyot  map  the  state  line  is  indicated  as  continuing  northeast  toward  the  Big 
Pigeon  River  from  what  was  undoubtedly  Guyot's  Tricorner  Knob  (6,188  feet),  where  the 
Balsam   Mountain    comes    into    Smoky. 

Guyot's  error  as  to  the  location  of  Mts.  Guyot  and  Henry  may  be  explained  by  a  twofold 
supposition :  that  his  observation  from  both  mountains  was  so  restricted  by  dense  timber 
as  not  to  reveal  the  true  topography  of  the  range  and  further  that  he  understood  that  the 
state  line  followed  the  range  on  the  south  side  of  Big  Creek,  through  Mt.  Sterling,  Luftee 
Knob,  and  Tricorner,  thus  parallelling  to  the  south  the  true  state  line.  Guyot's  statement 
that  Mt.  Alexander  is  not  on  the  state  line  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  inadvertently 
made.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  line  was  run  in  1821,  it  would  be  rather  unusual 
that  such  a  misapprehension  should  be  current  only  four  decades  later.  Guyot's  map 
maker,  Sandoz,  was  not  under  the  same  misapprehension  as  to  which  side  of  Big  Creek 
the  state  line  followed.  Sandoz  does  fall,  however,  into  the  error  of  failing  to  place  Mts. 
Henry  and   Guyot   on   the   state  line. 

The  omission  of  all  peaks  between  Mt.  Guyot  and  the  Big  Pigeon  River,  even  the  dis- 
tinctive present-day  White  Rock  (United  States  Geographic  Board  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15, 
1932),  also  known  as  Sharp  Top,  from  both  the  manuscript  list  of  peaks  and  the  map 
indicates  that  Guyot  was  not  on  the  state  line  between  Mt.  Henry  and  the  Big  Pigeon 
River.  His  route  to  Mt.  Guyot  was  through  the  valley  of  the  Tuckaseegee  up  Raven  and 
Straight  Forks  to  Luftee  Knob  and  thence  along  the  Balsam  Chain  to  Smoky. 

39.  Senator  Thomas  L.  Clingman  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
developing  public  recognition  of  the  dominating  height  of  these  mountain  groups.  See 
"Topography  of  Black  Mountains,"  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  III,  299-305. 
and  Selections  from  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  pp.  138-147.  For 
the  Clinprman-Mitchell  controversy,  see  references  under  "Mitchell,  Elisha,"  in  Mason  and 
Avery,  "A  Bibliography  for  the  Great  Smokies,"  Appalachia,  June,  1931,  and  Dec,  1936. 
Guyot  was  accompanied  by  Robert  Collins  and  his  sons.  Selections  from  the  Speeches  and 
Writivrjs   of    Thomas    L.    Clingman,    p.    142. 
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Dome,40  or  Clingman's  Mt.  6,660  ft.,  which  is  thus  only  some  50  feet 
lower  than  the  highest  summit  of  the  Black  Mts. 

From  this  point  the  chain  gradually  descends.  The  black  verdure  of 
the  Balsam  firs  which  elsewhere  crown  the  highest  summits,  gives  way  to 
the  green  foliage  of  the  Beaches  and  Oaks.  After  a  short  turn  to  the 
west  it  sends  a  long  and  powerful  ridge  called  the  Forney  Ridge41  to  the 
south-west,  to  the  Little  Tennessee.  From  the  head  of  the  Forney  Ridge, 
the  Big  Stone  Mt.42  5,614  ft.,  the  main  chain  continues  nearly  due  west, 
then  curving  gradually  to  the  south-west  terminates  near  the  deep  cut  of 
the  Tennessee  in  the  Great  Bald43  4,922  feet — All  this  portion  of  the 
Smoky  Mts.  from  Forney  Ridge  is  used  by  the  Tennesseans  for  grazing 
cattle.  Numerous  paths,  therefore,  run  up  the  western  slopes,  and  along 
the  dividing  ridge.  But  the  eastern  slope  is  still  a  wilderness,  little  fre- 
quented, [page  21]  Here  the  Little  Tennessee  cuts  that  high  chain  by  a 
deep  winding  chasm,  in  which  no  room  is  left  for  a  road44  on  its  immediate 
banks,  the  mountains  near  by  rising  to  3,000  ft.  above  it,  and  upwards;  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains  being  scarcely  900  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. —  (for  altitudes  see  Map.) 

From  the  Tennessee  Cut45  to  that  of  the  Hiwassee  the  range  bears  the 
name  of  Unaka  Mts.7  It  rises  again  still  higher  and  the  culminating  point, 
the  Hangover  Mt.  is  not  less  than  5,600  feet. 

That  portion  of  the  chain  soon  bends  into  a  southern  course  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Tellico  river  where  it  makes  a  sharp  trend  to  the  west,  still 
keeping  an  elevation  of  4,260  feet,  in  the  Beaver  Dam  or  Tellico  Bald. 
A  little  beyond  the  last  mountain  the  chain  resumes  its  normal  course  to 
the  south-west  and  becomes  lower  &  lower  towards  the  Hiwassee  river. 

Beyond  the  broad  opening  through  which  the  Hiwassee  flows,  the  chain 
takes  the  name  of  the  Frog  Mts.  The  Occoa  River,12  which,  with  the 
Hiwassee,  drains  the  last  southern  basin,  cuts  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Frog  Mts.  by  a  long  series  of  rapids  and  picturesque  gorges,  enclosed  with- 
in [page  22]  the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  from  12  to  15  miles  along 
which  the  road  from  Ducktown  to  Cleaveland,  Tennessee,  runs.  From  the 
Big  Frog  Mt.  4,226  feet,  south  of  the  Occoa,12  this  chain  seems  to  become 
one  of  the  transverse  chains  running  North-west  and  South-east,  and  with 

40.  Clingmans  Dome  (6,643  feet),  the  highest  point  on  The  Appalachian  Trail.  Smoky 
Dome  was  apparently  the  original  name  of  this  culminating  peak  in  the  Great  Smokies. 
The  change  to  Clingmans  Dome  may  have  been  brought  about  largely  by  Guyot  in  order 
to  give  some  recognition  to  Senator  T.  L.  Clingman,  who  had  long  labored  to  attract  a 
deserved  attention  to  this  mountain  wilderness  and  to  destroy  the  impression  then  current 
that  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire  were  unexceeded  in  height  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  1858  Senator  Clingman,  with  a  party  of  six,  including  geologist 
Buckley  and   S.   L.   Love,   had  ascended  the  Dome  and   had  determined   its   elevation. 

41.  Now  Welch  Ridge.  The  present-day  Forney  Ridge  leads  off  Andrews  Bald  south  of 
Clingmans  Dome. 

42.  Silers   Bald. 

43.  Gregory  Bald. 

44.  North  Carolina  Highway  288  from  Deals  Gap  to  Bryson  City,  a  distance  of  55  miles, 
follows  the  approximate  course  of  the  road  along  the  north  bank,  shown  on  the  Guyot  map, 
except  that  it  tends  to  follow  the  contour  at  about  1,500  ft.,  approximately  200  ft.  above 
the  river. 

45.  Little  Tennessee  River,   west  of  the  present  Deals  Gap. 
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its  continuation  near  Elljay  the  Cohota  Mts.46  terminate,  as  was  said  before, 
the  Appalachian  System. 

The  main  chain  dividing  Tenn.  and  North  Carolina  is  accompanied 
throughout  on  both  sides  by  numerous  minor  ridges,  parallel  to  it,  and  at 
a  distance  from  its  base.  In  the  Great  Valley  of  Tennessee  they  often  rise 
abruptly  by  steep  ridges,  to  an  altitude  of  2,500  ft.,  or  1,500  ft.  above 
their   base. 

The  Bear  Mts.  north  of  the  Occoa;  the  Chillowhee  Mts.47  north  of  the 
Little  Tennessee,  others  in  the  region  of  Little  River  and  west  of  the  Bald 
and  Iron  Mts.7  are  examples. 

Between  them  and  the  main  chain  are  beautiful  valleys  or  coves,  often 
of  considerable  extent,  such  as  Cade's,  Tuckaleachee,  Wear's  Cove  and 
others,  which  belong  to  the  most  pleasant  portions  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley, [page  23]  Inside  or  east  of  the  main  chain,  similar  parallel,  but 
much  higher,  ridges  may  be  observed  which  often  appear  as  large  spurs, 
on  the  transverse  chains.  Such  are  the  Walnut  Mts.  from  3,600  to  4,000 
feet,  north  of  the  French  Broad,9  bordering  the  Laurel  Creek.  —  The 
massive  chain  of  the  Cataluchee  Balsam,48  reaching  6,160  feet  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Big  Pigeon  Valley,  runs  parallel  with  and  is  higher  than 
the  north  end  of  the  Smoky  Mts.7  It  crosses  the  Balsam  chain  and  is  con- 
tinued by  a  long  spur  into  the  Ocona  Luftee  Valley. 

A  considerable  but  lower  ridge  separates  itself  from  the  Unaka  Mts.7 
near  the  Beaver-Dam  Bald,  at  the  head  of  Tellico  River,  continues  in  an 
eastern  and  north-eastern  direction  under  the  name  of  Long  Ridge,49  and 
reaches  the  Little  Tennessee  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nantihala.18  The  north- 
east portion  of  that  range,  with  a  series  of  heights  which  run  at  right  angles, 
as  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  Valley  Town  Range,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Cheowah50  Mts.  These  heights  and  the  great  Unaka  range  enclose  the 
Cheowah  Valley,  whose  waters  join  the  Tennessee  just  before  it  crosses 
the  Unaka  Mts.  —  A  good  [page  24]  carriage  road  starting  from  Valley 
River  near  Valley  Town51  crosses  the  Long  Ridge49  at  Latham's  Gap52  at 
an  elevation  of  3,639  feet  and  the  Joannah  Bald53  near  by,  at  the  north,  is 
the  culminating  point  of  Long  Ridge  and  measures  4,743  feet.  —  Another 


46.  The  present-day  Cohutta  Mountain  is  northwest  and  is  a  spur  jutting  west  into  the 
valley.  From  the  Cohutta  Mountain  the  water  divide  runs  southeast  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  the  head  of  Ellijay  River,  through  Big  Creek,  Hard  Slate,  and  Double  Head  gaps 
to  Springer  Mountain.  The  Amicalola  Range,  terminating  in  Mt.  Oglethorpe,  is  the  true 
southern  end  of  the  Appalachian  system.  Guyot's  information  as  to  the  southern  terminus 
of   the   Appalachian   system   is   somewhat  lacking   in   specificness. 

47.  Shown  on  the  Guyot  map  as  Chilhowee,  the  present  approved  form.  See  "Decisions," 
Sixth  Report   of   the    United  States   Geographic    Board,    p.    216. 

48.  Cataloochee  Mountain  (6,122  feet).  Ibid.,  p.  201.  This  is  also  shown  as  Big 
Cataloochee  Knob  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  Map  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park — East  Half,  and  is  near  the  junction  (Balsam  Corner)  of  this  chain  and 
the  main   Balsam   Mountain. 

49.  Now  known   as   the  Snowbird   Mountains   on   the   Graham-Cherokee  county  line. 

50.  Cheoah.     See  "Decisions,"  Sixth  Report  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  p.  212. 
61.   Near    Andrews. 

52.  Tatham  Gap.  "Latham's"  is  probably  a  typographical  error,  for  it  is  "TathamV 
on  the  Guyot  map. 

53.  Teyahalee    Bald.       United    States    Geological    Survey    Nantahala    Quadrangle. 


# 
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Gap  further  north  (Winfrey's54)  with  a  mule  path  through  it  is  3,493 
feet.     The  highest  point55  of  the  Cheowah50  Mts.  is  4,996  ft. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  that  long  chain,  which  makes  the 
Western  border  of  the  high  mountain  region,  it  already  appears  that  it 
regularly  increases  in  elevation  and  massiveness  from  the  boundaries  of 
Virginia  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mts.7  and  thence,  slowly  descends  towards 
those  of  Georgia.  —  Its  average  altitude  scarcely  reaches  4,000  feet  in  the 
Iron  Mts.7  north  of  the  Watauga;  it  is  about  5,000  feet  in  the  Bald  Mts.7: 
6,000  in  the  Great  Smoky  north  of  Forney's  Ridge41;  5,000  again  further 
south  and  in  the  Unaka  Mountains,7  4,000  and  less  in  the  Frog  Mts. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  passes,  corresponds  to  these  altitudes;  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  3,400  feet  in  the  North  Iron  Mountains  —  3,700  & 
4,000  in  the  [page  25]  South  Iron  &  Bald  Mts.7 — always  above  5,000  in 
the  Great  Smoky7 — 4,000  in  the  same  south  of  Forney  Ridge41  and  in 
the  Unaka.7 


THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 


The  eastern  border  of  the  mountain  region,  or  the  Blue  Ridge,  offers,  as 
remarked  above,  greater  irregularities  than  the  western  chain.  Its  eleva- 
tion north  of  the  Catawba  basin  is  unknown  to  me;  but  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Watauga  and  those  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers,  it 
seems,  as  seen  from  the  Grandfather16  Mt.  to  rise  little  more  than  4,500 
feet.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Grandfather,  however,  the  base  of  that 
mountain  swells  to  a  plateau  of  4,000  feet,  from  which  that  high  peak 
ascends  abruptly  some  1,900  feet  higher  —  (5,900).  The  Grandfather  on 
the  East,  and  the  Roan19  on  the  west,  (6,038)  connected  by  the  Big  Yel- 
low Mts.  (6,000)  are  the  great  pillars  of  the  high  barrier  which  guard  the 
entrance  of  the  Sub-Alpine  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  mark  its  be- 
ginning. 

From  the  plateau  of  the  Grandfather  flow  toward  [page  26]  the  north 
and  south,  the  Watauga  River  and  the  Linville  River,  (the  latter  a  main 
tributary  of  the  Catawba,)  rising  within  a  few  rods  from  each  other; 
while  from  the  western  or  inner  base  of  the  mountain,  rises  the  North  Toe 
River,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Nolechucky.17 

Two  main  ridges  run  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  south,  the  chain  of 
the  Hawkesbill  and  Table  Rock  from  the  Grandfather16  and  the  Linville 
chain,  further  west.  Between  these  spurs  the  Linville  river  flows  in  a 
fearful  and  perfectly  impassable  chasm,56  into  which  it  precipitates  itself 
from  the  plateau  of  the  Grandfather  forming  magnificient  waterfalls. 

Between  the  Grandfather  and  the  High  Pinnacle,57  which  touches  the 
southern  end  of  the  Black  Mountains,  the  Blue  Ridge  is  again  considerably 

54.  Unnamed  on  loc.  cit.     Probably  at  the  head  of  Juts  Creek,  east  of  Tatham  Gap. 

55.  Cheoah  Bald. 

56.  Excellent  views  of  Linville  Gorge  can  be  obtained  from  North  Carolina  Highway  105. 

57.  Pinnacle  (5,657  feet),  locally  known  as  "Blue  Ridge  Pinnacle."  Buncombe,  Mc- 
Dowell,  and  Yancey  counties   join   here. 
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depressed  —  .  It  can  be  crossed  58  at  the  head  of  Brushy  Creek,  near  the 
origin  of  the  Linville  chain,  at  an  elevation  of  3,42  5  feet,  the  chain  rising 
to  scarcely  more  than  4,000  ft.  —  But  it  swells  again  towards  the  High 
Pinnacle  near  the  Black  Mts.  at  which  point  it  reaches  5,700  feet. 

Leaving  the  mighty  cluster  of  the  Black  Mts.  [page  27]  the  Blue  Ridge 
runs  nearly  south  for  2  5  miles,  then  in  a  winding  course  for  3  5  miles,  to 
the  south-west,  and  again  turns  at  right  angles,  at  Caesar's  Head  Mt.,59  to 
the  north-west  for  16  miles,  as  far  as  the  Great  Hog  Back  Mt.60  —  In  this 
long  semi-circular  course  it  nearly  surrounds  all  the  head-waters  of  the 
French  Broad.9 

From  the  High  Pinnacle57  the  Blue  Ridge  gradually  descends  to  the 
Swananoa  Gap,61  2,659  feet,  and  continues  at  a  moderate  height  seldom 
exceeding  3,500  feet  —  until  it  reaches  Cold  Mt.62  4,631  feet  and  its 
neighbor  the  Great  Hog  Back,  4,792  feet  —  at  the  main  sources  of  the 
French  Broad. 

Owing  to  that  general  depression,  it  is  this  vast  portion  of  the  chain 
which  offers  the  most  easy  access,  from  the  low  country  on  the  east.  Five 
or  six  gaps,63  with  roads,  show  an  elevation  only  varying  from  2,200  to 
2,400  feet.  That  is  they  are  very  little  more  elevated  than  the  average  of 
the  inside  basin,  and  only  show  an  abrupt  side  on  the  east  toward  the 
lowlands. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  French  Broad  and  those  of  the  Hiwassee  for 
a  straight  line  distance  of  [page  28]  45  miles,  or  from  the  Cold62  and  Great 
Hog  Back60  Mts.  to  Tray  Mt.  in  Georgia,  the  course  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
though  trending  on  the  whole  to  the  south-west,  is  extremely  irregular. 
It  is  said  that  the  Engineers  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
boundaries  between  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  despairing 
of  finding  the  watershed  amidst  this  labyrinth  of  mountains  and  forests, 
gave  up  the  task,  and  struck  a  straight  line  from  a  projecting  rock 
Ellicott's  Rock,  near  the  Chattanooga  river,64  to  the  most  southerly  pro- 
jection of  the  Blue  Ridge  —  near  Caesar's  Head59  —  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Broad9  which  line  is  now  the  boundary. 

This  great  irregularity  is  due  co  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  just  defined,  corresponds  to  the  region  most  cut  by  the  high  transverse 
chains  which  separate  the  interior  basins.  These  mighty  upheavals  trending 
North  and  N.N.W.,  S.  and  S.S.E.,  seem  to  overcome  or  greatly  to  disturb 
the  normal  upheaval  North-east  to  South-west,  so  that  the  Blue  Ridge 
seems  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  high  peaks,  each  of  which  is  the  abrupt 
end,   or    [page   29]    corresponds   to   the   extremity,    of   one   of   the   interior 


58.  Approximate    present    location    of    United    States    Route    221. 

59.  See   Ziegler  and   Grosscup,   Heart  of  the   Alleghanies,   pp.    351-356. 

60.  The  Toxaway  Mountain  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Pisgah  Quadrangle; 
locally   known   as   Big   Hogback. 

61.  Swannanoa.      United   States    Route   70   passes   through   this    gap. 

62.  Where  the  Tennessee  Ridge  joins  the  Blue  Ridge  near  Lake  Toxaway.  This  peak 
(4,631  feet  on  the  Guyot  map)  is  shown  as  "Cold  Mt.  1"  on  United  States  Forest  Service 
Pisgah    National    Forest    Map,    1929. 

63.  See   present   location   of   United    States    Routes    74,    64,    176,    and    25. 

64.  Chatooga   River  on   Guyot  map. 
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North-west  chains.  These  again  are  connected,  at  irregular  places,  by 
spurs,  which  become  the  main  water-shed  between  the  Atlantic  &  Mississippi 
waters,  or  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  between  Great  Hogback60 
and  Whiteside65  may  illustrate  this  peculiar  structure,  and  explain  the 
numerous  interlockings  of  the  water-courses  so  frequent  in  this  portion 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Cold  Mt.62  and  Great  Hogback  are  at  the  junction  of  the  Tennessee 
Ridge,  which  is  the  [page  30]  prolongation  of  the  United  chains  of  the 
Balsams  and  Pisgah.  Tray  Mt.  is  the  south  end  of  the  prolongation66 
of  the  Valley  River  Mts.  which  separate  the  Little  Tennessee  basin  from 
that  of  the  Hiwassee.  Between  these  two  points  therefore  the  Blue  Ridge 
is  struck  at  right  angles  by  all  the  great  interior  chains.  It  is  divided  into 
two  halves  by  the  deep  depression  of  Rabun  Gap  2,044  ft.  The  first  from 
Cold  Mt.  Gap  to  Rabun  Gap,  a  distance  of  27  miles  —  the  second  from 
Rabun  Gap  to  Tray  Mt.  a  direct  distance  of  only  15  miles,  but  full  as 
long  as  the  first  by  the  windings  of  the  chain. 

The  leading  peaks  in  the  first  section,  are 

Cold  Mountain62 4,631   feet 

Great  Hogback,60  at  the  junction  of  the  Tennessee  Ridge, 
an  outlier  as  said  above,  of  the  Great  Balsam  &  Pis- 
gah  chains    4,792     " 

Sheeps-cliff,  at  the  South  end  of  a  high  chain  in  Hamburg 

which  separates  the  two  main  forks  of  the  Tuckaseegee     4,640     " 

Whiteside,65  at  the  point  of  contact  of  Cowee  range 4,907 

Black   Rock    4,364     " 

Fodder-stack 4,607     " 

[page   31] 

Stuly67    _ 4,506     M 

Great  Sealey 4,83  5     " 

Mud  Creek  Bald68 4,709     M 

—  all  of  which  are  the  terminations  of  as  many  mighty  spurs,  parallel  to 
the  Cowee  Range.  All  these  peaks  present  an  abrupt  wall  to  the  East, 
especially  remarkable  in  Whiteside,65  which  has  received  its  name  from  a 
high  wall  of  1,500  feet  of  nearly  vertical  rocks,  on  the  South  side.  The 
Chattanooga  River64  at  its  foot  is  2,000  feet  below  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains —  On  the  western  or  interior  side  the  slope  is  much  more  gradual. 

The  base  on  which  all  these  mountains  rest  is  very  high.  On  the  western 
side  it  swells  near  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  into  a  kind  of  massive  table- 

65.  See  Ziegler  and  Grosscup,  Heart  of  the  Alleghanies,  pp.  321-322 ;  and  Morley,  The 
Carolina    Mountains,    pp.    253-256. 

66.  The  topography  hardly  warrants  this  conclusion.  See  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Dahlonega  Quadrangle.  The  Enota  (Brasstown  Bald)  group  might  be  so  considered.  For 
an  account  of  Tray  Mountain  and  its  "cheese  factory,"  see  Lanman,  Letters  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  Letter  VII.     The  mountain  was  then  known  as   "Trails  Mountain." 

67.  The  Satulah  Mountain  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Cowee  Quadrangle.  See 
Fifth  Report  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  p.   288. 

68.  Now  known  as  Rabun  Bald.     See  United  States  Geological  Survey  Walhalla  Quadrangle. 
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land,  which  above  the  junction  of  the  two  forks,  of  the  Tuckaseegee, 
reaches  the  altitude  of  3,600,  and  nearly  4,000  feet  at  the  summit  of  the 
road69  which  leads  from  the  Tuckaseegee  to  the  low  country.  Casher's 
Valley  on  the  south  side,  between  Chimney  Top  and  Whiteside,  is  still  on 
the  swell,  over  3,500  feet,  though  the  Chattanooga  River,  near  by,  flows  in 
a  deep  valley  nearly  500  feet  lower,  [page  32]  Rabun  Gap,  which  here 
interrupts  the  chain,  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  flat  valley  of  the  Little 
Tennessee,  which  scarcely  rises  100  ft.  from  the  middle  of  the  Valley,  at 
Franklin,  for  a  distance  of  over  20  miles,  and  without  further  ascent  passes 
immediately  down,  by  a  rapid  slope  into  the  Eastern  low-lands. 

The  second  section  starts  from  Rabun  Gap  with  a  low  ridge,  which  soon 
ascends  to  the  north,  to  a  high  elongated  dome,  the  Ridge-pole,  the  Indian 
name  of  which  is  Nona,  5,042  feet,  and  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  Nantihala18  range.  The  Blue  Ridge  then  curves 
around  the  main  sources  of  the  Nantihala  River,  to  the  North-west,  where 
the  Standing  Indian,  or  Thomas'  Bald,  5,523  feet  —  the  highest  point  of 
the  Nantihala  marks  the  end  of  the  western  chain,  at  the  head  of  Tallulah 
river.  A  high  ridge  running  south-west  connects  this  last  chain  with  that 
of  the  Valley  River  Mts.,  and  seems  to  cross  it  and  extend  still  further 
to  the  southwest. 

At  the  intersection  rises  the  broad  dome  of  the  High-tower  4,500  feet, 
from  which  the  Blue  [page  33]  Ridge  runs  south  to  Tray  Mt.  4,426  feet, 
after  having  resumed  its  normal  south-west  course  just  before  reaching 
that  mountain.  A  rather  indifferent  road,  from  Clayton,  crosses  that 
chain  by  the  Little  High-tower  Gap,70  at  an  altitude  of  2,687  feet.  The 
map  will  show  that,  in  this  second  section,  the  Blue  Ridge  is  almost  made 
up  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Nantihala18  and  Valley  River  Mts.  —  This 
circumstance  explains  its  great  bend  to  the  north  and  the  deep  interlocking 
of  the  Tallulah  River  between  the  Little  Tennessee  and  the  Hiwassee.  The 
deep  basin  of  the  Tallulah  thus  surrounded,  is  very  wild  and  precipitous, 
and  when  that  mountain  torrent  leaves  the  plateau  at  the  base  of  the 
Mountains  it  leaps  into  a  deep  chasm,  and  forms  the  magnificient  and  cele- 
brated Waterfalls71  which  attract  so  many  visitors. 

The  last  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  trends  to  the  southwest,  and  extends 
from  Tray  Mt.  to  the  end  of  the  system,  near  the  sources  of  the  Occoa12 
and  Coosa14  Rivers,  some  30  miles  — 

This  portion  is  also  divided  into  two  natural  [page  34]  and  about  equal  sec- 
tions, by  a  mountain  group  of  considerable  elevation  called  Tessuntee72 
Mts.,  placed  a  little  north  of  the  main  line,  at  the  sources  of  the  Notteley 
River. 


69.  Now   North    Carolina    Highway    106. 

70.  The  present-day  Dicks  Creek  Gap  (United  States  Route  76),  elevation  2,668  feet, 
shown  as  Hiwassee  Gap  on  United  States  Forest  Service  Nantahala  National  Forest  Map, 
1929. 

71.  For  a  detailed  account  of  Tallulah  Gorge  and  its  five  falls  (Lodora,  Tempesta, 
Oceana,  Honcon,  and  Serpentine),  see  Lanman,  Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
Letter  V. 

72.  Probably  Blood  (4,463  feet)  and  Slaughter  (4,370  feet),  although  the  variation 
between  4,467  and  4,370  is  far  greater  than  the  usual  Guyot  error. 
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The  first  section  from  Tray  Mt.  still  perserves  its  general  altitude;  and 
the  Tessuntee  peaks  rise  to  4,464  and  4,467  feet.  — 

Two  good  carriage  roads  cross  the  chain,  the  first  by  the  Unaka  Gap,73 
near  and  west  of  Tray  Mts.  into  the  Chattahoochee  Valley;74  the  second75 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Tessuntee  peaks,  from  Blairsville  to  the  Naioochee 
Valley,76  and  Dahlonega.  In  the  western  section  the  Blue  Ridge  becomes 
gradually  lower,  and  is  crossed  from  the  south  by  several  roads  leading  to 
the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Occoa.12  From  Tray  Mt.  its  eastern  slope 
does  no  more  send  its  waters  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  but  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Beyond  the  sources  of  the  Occoa  it  looses  [loses]  itself  in  the 
Armacolola  Mts.13  which  no  more  send  any  water  to  the  Mississippi. 

INTERIOR  BASINS. 

The  Interior  Basins  comprised  within  the  two  main  ranges  just  described, 
and  the  transverse  [page  35]  chains  which  divide  the  vast  area  between 
these  high  mountain  barriers,  have  already  been  mentioned.  —  They  are 
those  of  the  Watauga,  the  Nolechucky,17  the  French  Broad,9  the  Big  Pigeon, 
the  Tuckaseegee,  the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Hiwassee  and  the  Occoa.12 

I  will  here  add  a  short  description  of  each  basin,  indicating  its  general 
character  and  resources,  the  nature  and  elevation  of  the  high  chains  which 
divide  it  from,  and  the  roads  which  connect  it  with  the  others,  and  with 
the  outside  regions,  the  Great  Valley  of  Tennessee  and  the  Atlantic  Slope. 

THE  WATAUGA  VALLEY. 

Having  traversed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  "Watauga  Valley,  I  am 
unable  to  say  much  of  it.  It  is  divided  from  the  basin  of  the  sources  of  the 
New  River,  to  the  north,  by  only  inconsiderable  hills. 

To  the  south,  however,  it  rises  the  first  great  chain  of  the  high  mountain 
region,  the  Big  Yellow  Mountain,  which  is  composed  of  a  large  cluster  of 
ridges,  filling  all  the  space  between  the  Iron  Mts.7  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
[page  36]  Its  western  end  connects  with  the  Roan  Mts.,19  and  the  eastern 
nearly  meets  the  Grandfather  Mt.16  The  main  portion  of  it  has  an  altitude 
of  6,000  feet. 

Between  the  east  end  and  the  Grandfather  Mt.  a  space  intervenes,  where, 
as  said  before  the  sources  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Watauga  and  Linville 
rivers  are  found,  at  an  altitude  of  4,100  feet. 

The  valley  of  the  upper  Watauga  runs  north-east  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  gradually  widens  until  it  meets,  at  Shull's  Mill  Pond 
(2,917  ft.),  the  other  branch  of  the  river,  coming  from  the  Watauga  Gap, 
in  the  Blue  Ridge.  —  Thence  the  river  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  N.W., 
crosses  the  first  chain  of  the  Iron  Mts.7  12  miles  further,  and  then  enters 


73.  Unicoi   Gap,   elevation    2,963    feet,   through   which   runs    Georgia   Highway    75. 

74.  Spelled  Cattahoochee  on  page  73  of  manuscript.  Now  Chattahoochee.  See  "Decisions," 
Sixth  Report  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,   p.   210. 

75.  The  abandoned  road  through  Tesnatee  Gap  makes  it  more  probable  that  Guyot  had 
reference  to  Tesnatee  Gap  (3,138  feet)  than  to  Neel  or  Frogtown  Gap  (3,108  feet),  the 
location  of  the  present  highway    (United   States   Routes   19   and   129). 

76.  Nacoochee  Valley.     See  Lanman,  Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Letter  III. 
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the  region  of  the  lower  chains  bordering  the  Great  Valley,  which  it  leaves 
only  a  few  miles  from  Elizabeth-town. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Valley  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Valle-Crucis77 
contains  very  little  of  alluvial  flats  —  whether  more  may  be  found  on  the 
part  which  I  did  not  visit,  I  cannot  tell.  The  lateral  valley  of  Cove  Creek  on 
the  north  side,  which  I  followed  up  to  the  State  Gap  Mt.,  is  rather  open, 
and  contains  many  fertile  spots,  the  surrounding  [page  37]  mountains  are 
no  more  so  close. 

The  Watauga  Valley,  as  well  as  the  whole  County  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  of  which  it  makes  the  south-western  half,  has  a  very  sparse 
population.  —  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  village  in  the  whole  County,  for 
Boon,78  the  county-seat,  in  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  New  River, 
contains  but  a  few  dwellings  clustered  around  the  Court-house. 

Two  good  roads  traverse  the  county,  one  from  Taylors- ville79  Tenn., 
(2,395  ft.),  crosses  the  Iron  Mts.7  at  the  State  Gap  on  the  State  line 
(3,400  ft.)  —  descends  Cove  Creek  —  crosses  the  Watauga  near  Valle 
Crucis,77  and  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Watauga  Gap  (3,470  ft.)  and  descends 
thence  to  Leroir80  and  Morgantown,  (1,140  ft.),  in  the  Catawba  Valley. 
Another  branch81  from  Taylors-ville  crosses  the  head  waters  of  the  New 
River  and  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  Deep  Gap,  whence  it  descends  in  the  Upper 
Yadkin  Valley,  to  Wilkesboro'.  The  other  road  follows  up  the  Watauga 
from  Elizabeth-town,  and  joins  the  stage-road  of  the  Watauga  Gap  at 
Valle-Crucis.  A  very  indifferent  road,82  scarcely  fit  for  a  carriage,  con- 
nects the  Watauga  with  the  Nolechucky  Valley.17  It  starts  from  Shull's 
Mill  Pond,  pases,  [passes]  at  the  [page  3  8]  sources  of  the  Watauga  between 
the  Grandfather16  and  the  Yellow  Mts.,  into  the  upper  Linville  River 
Valley,  which  it  leaves  before  reaching  the  Linville  Falls;  crosses  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  the  head  of  Brusy  [Brushy]  Creek  (3,425  ft.)  reaches  the  North 
Toe  River  near  Col.  Child's  farm,  Childsville,  and  descending  the  Nole- 
chucky,17 arrives  at  Burnsville  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mts. 

With  regard  to  the  roads  it  is  well  to  be  aware,  that  those  marked  on 
Cook's  State  Map,  are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon;  I  was  frequently 
deceived  by  them.  —  Some  do  not  exist,  as  that  down  the  Linville  Valley, 
which  is  so  deep  and  wild  a  chasm  as  to  be  completely  impracticable.  —  Sim- 
ple occasional  paths  are  often  marked  as  carriage  roads. 

Throughout  the  mountain  region,  the  roads  are  very  rough,  either  rocky, 
or  almost  impassable  from  mud,  and  much  furrowed  and  dilapidated  from 

77.  "...  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  which  flourished  under  Bishop  Ives  in  about  1845,  and 
fell  with  his  apostasy  to  Rome  in  1852."  But  in  1902  the  land  was  re-purchased  by  the 
Church  and  a  capacious  mission  school  established  on  the  grounds  where  the  Abbey  had 
stood.  The  name  Valle  Crucis  (Valley  of  the  Cross)  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  two 
mountain  tributaries,  flowing  toward  each  other  and  emptying  into  Dutch  Creek  below  the 
falls,  form  a  cross  with  that  crystal  stream  in  the  center  of  the  beautiful  valley.  Dugger, 
B.  M.,  The  Balsam  Grove*  on  Grandfather  Mountain,  p.  142.  See  also  Ziegler  and  Grosscup, 
Heart  of  the  Alleghaniea,   p.   268. 

78.  Boone. 

79.  Now  Mountain  City.  The  road  referred  to  is  not  at  present  followed  by  any  main 
highway,    except   in   part. 

80.  Lenoir ;  shown  correctly  on  Guyot  map. 

81.  Present  course  of  United   States   Route   421. 

82.  Approximate  location  of  North  Carolina   Highway  194. 
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rain.  Bridges  over  streams  belong  to  the  rarities  of  the  country,  I  travelled 
for  a  month  not  seeing  one,  and  often  the  fording  of  the  larger  streams 
is  not  free  from  difficulty  and  even  danger.  This  applies  to  nearly  all  the 
roads,  with  the  exception  [page  39]  of  a  few  turnpikes,  constructed  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  among  which  the  road83  to  Asheville  and  Duck- 
town  on  the  boundary  of  Tennessee,  is  the  most  notable. 


THE  NOLECHUCKY  VALLEY17 

This  basin  is  bounded  by  the  Iron  and  Unaka  Mountains7  from  the  west 
end  of  Big  Yellow  Mt.  to  the  Bald  Spot;31  and  by  the  Blue  Ridge  from 
the  Grandfather16  to  the  High  Pinnacle;57  The  Big  Yellow  Mt.  separates 
it  from  the  Watauga  Valley,  the  north-west  branch  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
and  the  spurs  which  connect  it  with  the  Bald  Spot  divide  its  waters  from 
those  of  the  French  Broad.9  It  forms  Yancey  County,84  the  boundaries  of 
which  coincide  with  the  water-sheds  just  mentioned,  except  on  the  north- 
east where  the  county  line  starts  from  the  west  end  of  the  Big  Yellow  Mt. 
and  runs  straight  southeast,  to  the  head  of  Brushy  Creek  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  Big  Yellow  Mt.  within  Watauga  County. 

The  southern  half  of  this  area  is  occupied  by  that  remarkable  group,  the 
Black  Mountains,  which  by  its  great  elevation  directed  the  attention  of 
[page  40]  the  scientific  to  that  southern  mountain  district  of  the  Ap- 
palachian System. 

The  Black  Mountains  are  composed  of  two  chains  joined  on  the  south; 
the  main  one  running  nearly  due  north,  while  the  lesser  one  curves  to  the 
west  and  north-west.  They  thus  form  a  vast  semi-circle  open  to  the 
North-west,  within  which  the  mountain  torrents  are  gathered  in  the  Caney 
river.85  On  the  south  end  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  chains, 
which  is  the  summit  of  the  convexity  of  the  semi-circle,  the  Black  Mt. 
touches  the  High  Pinnacle57  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  elevated  and  narrow  Toe  River  Gap,  5,188  feet. 

The  high  craggy  chain  which  stretches  itself  from  the  Northwest  chain 
and  runs  to  the  south-west  —  nearly  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  belongs 

88.  Except  for  the  omission  of  Webster,  the  present  highway  follows  practically  the 
same  route.     The  sections  of  the  old  and  new  roads  are: 

Aeheville  to  Balsam   Gap :      United  States  Routes  19  and  23. 

Balsam  Gap  to  Webster:        United  States  Routes  19  and  23  to    Sylva    parallel    to    the   north 

the   old    road    through    Webster. 
Webster  to   Franklin :  United  States  Route  23. 

Franklin  to  Murphy:  United  States  Route  64     for     5.3     miles,     then     Forest     Service 

road  through  Wayah  Gap  to  Aquone,  through  Junaluska 
Gap  to  Andrews,  United  States  Routes  19  and  129  to 
Murphy. 

Murphy  to  Ducktown :  United  States  Route  64. 

84.  Yancey  County  was  formed  in  1833  from  Buncombe  and  Burke  counties ;  Watauga 
County  was  formed  in  1849  from  Ashe,  Caldwell,  Wilkes,  and  Yancey  counties ;  Mitchell 
County  was  formed  in  1861  from  Yancey,  Watauga,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and  McDowell  coun- 
ties;  Avery  County  was  formed  in   1911   from   Watauga,    Caldwell,   and  Mitchell    counties. 

85.  Cane  River.      See  United   States    Geological   Survey   Mount    Mitchell   Quadrangle. 
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to  the  French  Broad9  basin,  and  is  not  usually  understood  to  be  part  of 
the  Black  Mts.  proper. 

The  main  or  northern  chain  of  the  Black  Mts.  from  Mt.  Mitchell86  — 
6,5  82  ft.  to  Bowler's  Pyramid87  6,348  ft.  which  abruptly  terminates  it  on 
the  north,  bears  on  that  line  of  about  10  miles,  twelve  of  the  highest 
[page  41]  peaks  of  the  Appalachian  System.*  ([This  is  a  footnote  in  orig. 
mss.]*  For  heights  see  Memoir  on  Appalachian  System.)  —  The  culminating 
point  the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitchell's  High  Peak,88  (6,707  ft.)  is  about 
one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  southern  end.  —  The  next  peak  to  the 
north,  the  Balsam  Cone,89  (6,670  ft.)  is  still  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Great  Smoky.7  The  lowest  peak  is  still  above 
6,200  ft.  and  the  lowest  depression,  Cat-tail  Gap,90  is  not  less  than  5,700 
ft.  —  All  the  tops  are  crowned  with  a  dense  forest  of  Balsam  Fir,  the  dark 
hue  of  which  gives  the  name  to  the  mountains. 

The  north-west  chain  unlike  the  other,  is  rapidly  descending  from  the 
point  of  junction  —  Blackstock  Knob  just  above  the  Swananoa  Valley  is 
6,3  80  ft.  —  Yoates  Knob,91  further  to  the  North-west,  is  only  5,975  ft.  — 
Beyond  this  point  the  range  rapidly  dwindles  into  a  series  of  low  moun- 
tains  and  hills,   which  have   various  local   names. 

A  path92  has  been  cut  thro'  that  wilderness,  along  the  east  branch  of  the 
Swananoa  to  the  top  of  the  Black  Dome,  and  thence  down  to  the  settle- 
ments in  Caney  River  Valley.85  Every  where  else  the  traveler  has  to  find 
his  way  thro'  dense  woods  and  laurel  thickets,  [page  42]  and  over  the 
precipitous  rocks  among  which  Dr.  Mitchell  was  lost.  The  place  where 
this  melancholy  event  occurred,  is  just  beyond  the  highest  peak  in  the 
wild  ravine,  on  the  western  slope.  The  visitor  who  reaches  the  summit 
of  Mitchell's  High  Peak,88  stands  on  the  stony  soil  and  scanty  grass  which 
now  cover  his  remains. 

Just  opposite  the  Black  Mts.  on  the  north,  is  situated  the  beautiful  chain 
of  the  Roan  Mt.19  6,300  ft.  —  From  it  is  detached  a  considerable  chain, 
which  under  the  name  of  Little  Yellow  Mts.,  runs  nearly  due  south,  and 
almost  meets  the  north  end  of  the  Black  Mts.     It  is  thro'  the  open  space 

86.  The  present-day  Clingmans  Peak.  This  is  an  echo  of  the  Mitchell-Clingman  con- 
troversy. See  the  references  to  Mitchell  in  "A  Bibliography  for  the  Great  Smokies," 
Appalachia,  June,  1930,  and  Dec,  1936.  Guyot  shared  Clingman's  belief  that  the  peak 
ascended  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  prior  to  his  last  climb  in  1856,  was  not  the  present-day  Mount 
Mitchell.  See  letter  to  Asheville  News,  July  8,  1860,  printed  in  Selections  from  the 
Speeches  and  Writings  of  Thomas  L.  Clingman.  That  Dr.  Mitchell  had  ascended  in  1835 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Black  Mountains  is  demonstrated  by  Charles  Phillips  in  North 
Carolina   University   Magazine,    VII    (March,    1858),    293-318. 

87.  Celo    Mountain. 

88.  Mt.  Mitchell.  Its  elevation  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  Mount  Mitchell  Quad- 
Rangle  isj6,711  feet;  a  new  United  States  Geological  Survey  made  in  1928  determined  its 
elevation  to  be  6,684  feet,  and  the  elevations  of  the  other  peaks  in  this  range  are  cor- 
respondingly reduced   in   the   1937   reprint  of  this   map. 

89.  Black  Brothers  (the  southern  peak  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  Mount  Mitch«U 
Quadrangle) — 6,690  feet;  6,663  feet  on  1937  reprint  of  this  map;  now  6,645  per  USGS 
records. 

90.  Deep  Gap. 

91.  Yeates  Knob,   6,001   feet. 

92.  This  path  was  built  by  William  Patton  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1857-58.  It  led  from 
the  town  of  Black  Mountain  up  the  North  Fork  of  Swannanoa  River  almost  to  Toe  River 
Gap ;  thence  west  past  the  Half-Way  or  Mountain  House  ( its  location  cannot  now  b« 
determined)  ;  up  Potato  Knob,  Clingmans  Peak,  and  Mt.  Gibbs ;  and  across  Steps  Gap  and 
Hall  back  to   Mt.   Mitchell.      See  Warner,   Charles  Dudley,   On  Horseback,   p.    102. 
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left  between  the  two,  that  the  Toe  River  escapes  from  its  upper  basin. 
The  highest  point  of  the  Little  Yellow  Mts.  nearly  reaches  5,200  ft.  It 
forms  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Black  Mts.,  a  barrier  which  cuts  the 
Valley  of  the  Nolechucky17  into  two  unequal  basins.  The  upper,  or  eastern 
one,  between  the  Black  Mt.  and  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  south,  and  the  Little 
and  Big  Yellow  Mts.  on  the  north  form  a  long  valley  from  the  two  op- 
posite ends  of  which  the  North  and  South  Toe  Rivers  flow  toward  the 
centre. 

Here  the  two  branches  meet,  turn  at  right  angles,  [page  43]  and  enter 
the  lower  basin  through  the  open  gate  between  the  bends  of  the  Black  and 
Little  Yellow  Mts.  —  After  bending  round  the  short  chain  of  the  isolated 
Green  Mts.,  it  receives,  by  Rock  Creek,  the  waters  of  the  Roan19  and  Iron7 
Mts.,  and  by  Caney  river,85  by  far  its  main  tributary,  those  of  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Black  Mt.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  the  Nolechucky,17  and 
crossing  the  mountain  barrier  between  the  Bald  and  Iron  Mts.,7  enters  the 
Great  Valley  of  Tennessee,  where  it  joins  the  French  Broad9  below 
Newport. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Nolechucky  basin  has  not  so  simple  a 
structure  as  the  others.  The  interior  Area  is  divided  by  high  mountains 
into  many  separate  tracts.  It's  general  elevation  is  no  more  uniform.  —  It 
is  2,652  ft.  at  North  Toe  River,  below  Brushy  Creek  near  Col.  Child's 
farm;  2,532  ft.  at  South  Toe  river  ford,  near  the  north  end  of  the  Black 
Mts.  —  2,131  ft.  at  the  ford  on  the  road93  from  Burnsville  to  Roan 
Mountains  —  Burnsville,  however,  which  is  on  somewhat  elevated  ground, 
not  far  from  Caney  river,  —  is  2,840  feet.  The  foot  of  Roan  Mt.  at 
Brigg's  is  2,727  ft.  —  The  average  elevation  may  not  be  far  from  2,600  ft. 

The  amount  of  level  country  fit  for  agriculture  [page  44]  in  this  unequal 
and  broken  soil,  is  apparently  very  limited.  The  two  valley's  of  the  North 
and  South  Toe  rivers,  in  the  upper  basin,  have  a  good  deal  of  compara- 
tively level  land,  but  in  the  South  Toe  Valley  it  is  still  covered  with  wood, 
with  a  very  few  clearings.  Large  farms  are  said  to  exist  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  North  Toe  river  toward  the  Yellow  Mts.;  —  the  middle  region 
along  the  road  has  a  good  deal  of  wet  and  swampy  meadow  land.  If  I 
should  judge  from  the  environs  of  Burnsville,  a  more  extensive  agricultural 
land  is  found  to  the  west  down  Caney  river.85 

From  Burnsville  Village,  the  road  crosses  the  Green  Mountain  Ridge  at 
an  elevation  of  3,139  feet  —  joins  the  river  road  at  Jack's  Creek,  and 
there  divides,  one  branch  going  down  the  valley  of  the  Nolechucky17  along 
which  it  crosses  the  Mountains  to  enter  the  Tennessee  Valley  at  Jonesboro'. 

The  North  branch  crosses  the  Toe  river,  2,131  ft.,  reaches  Rock  Creek, 
crosses  the  Iron  Mts.7  by  a  good  turnpike  lately  made  at  an  altitude  of 
3,750  ft.  and  thro'  the  Little  and  the  Big  Doe  rivers  reaches  Elizabethtown. 

The  road  up  the  Toe  river  branches  in  the  upper  basin  [page  45]  the 
north  branch,  which  is  but  a  wood  road,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the 


93.  Approximate  course  of  United  States   Route   19    E. 
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head  of  Brushy  Creek,  to  the  Watauga,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.*4 
The  south  branch96  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge  to  North  Cove  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Catawba,  and  another96  to  Marion  and  Morgantown.  A 
tolerably  good  road97  leads  from  Burnsville  through  Big  Joy98  Gap  to 
Asheville  and  Marshall,  in  the  French  Broad  Valley.9 


[page  46]     BASIN  OF  THE  FRENCH  BROAD  RIVER.9 

The  basin  of  the  French  Broad  River,  is,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  Hiwassee,  the  largest  and  the  most  open  which  is  found  in  this  moun- 
tain region.  It  expands  to  the  south  much  further  than  the  preceding  ones, 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  projecting  semi-circle  formed  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  around  the  head  waters  of  the  French  Broad. 

It  extends  about  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  extreme  sources 
of  the  French  Broad  to  Asheville,  and  for  30  more  to  the  North-west,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  25   miles. 

The  north-west  chain  of  the  Black  Mts.,  and  its  prolongation,  divide  it 
from  the  preceding  one.  The  irregular  nature  of  the  dividing  chains  be- 
tween it  and  the  Great  Tennessee  Valley,  has  already  been  noticed.  —  The 
western  boundary  is  made  by  a  long,  transverse  chain,  composed  of  three 
ridges,  the  New  Found  Mts.  in  the  north  —  the  Pisgah  Ridge  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Tennessee  Ridge  in  the  South. 

The  New  Found  Mts.  connect  with  the  [page  47]  State  Line  Ridge  near 
Max  Patch  Peak  —  4,700  feet  —  and  terminates  at  Hominy  Creek  Gap.24 
That  ridge  is  rather  irregular,  and  sends  long  and  high  spurs  into  the 
valleys,  on  both  sides. 

The  summit  reaches  over  5,000  feet.  Bear  Wallow  Mt."  on  the  north, 
4,65  8  ft.  Sandy  Mush,  the  central  peak,  at  the  head  of  Warm  Spring 
Creek,100  Sandy  Mush  Creek,  Fines  Creek  and  Crab-tree  Creek,  the  last 
two  belonging  to  the  Big  Pigeon  River,  has  an  altitude  of  5,164  feet 
— The  southern  peaks  at  the  head  of  Turkey  Creek,  are  not  much  lower. 

The  Pisgah  Ridge  rises  in  Mt.  Pisgah  south-west  of  Asheville  to  5,757 
feet.  —  from  that  pointed  and  conspicuous  peak  a  long  and  uniform  ridge 
trends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  re-unites  at  the  mountain  called  Devil's 
Court  House,101  6,049  ft.,  with  a  high  chain  which  comes  from  the  north, 

94.  Present   course   of   North    Carolina   Highway    194.     See    note    82.    p.    272. 

95.  Now    United    States    Route   221. 

96.  Probably  the  present  North  Carolina  Highway  105. 

97.  Present  course  from  Burnsville  to  Ivy  Gap  of  United  States  Routes   19   and  28. 
88.   Now   Ivy. 

99.  Probably  the  unnamed  peak,  4,640  feet,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  northern  branch 
of   Fines   Creek  on   United   States   Geological   Survey   Asheville   Quadrangle. 

100.  Spring  Creek. 

101.  The  peak  referred  to  by  Guyot  appears  to  be  the  one  shown  as  Silvermine  Knob  on 
United  States  Forest  Service  Pisgah  National  Forest  Map,  Pisgah  Division,  and  the  one 
(6,040  ft.)  just  north  of  Chestnut  Bald  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  Pisgah  Quad- 
rangle. The  name  "Devil's  Courthouse"  has  been  transposed  on  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Pisgah   Quadrangle   to   a   lower   peak    (5,816    feet)    to   the  southwest. 
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from  Cold  Mt.,102  and  continues  to  Tennessee  Bald,103  4,600  ft.  at  the 
head  of  Tennessee  Ridge. 

The  Tennessee  Ridge  runs  in  a  south-west  direction  for  8  or  10  miles, 
and  gradually  descends  until  it  meets  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Cold  Mt.62  near 
the  Hog-back60  at  the  farthest  sources  of  the  French  Broad  R.9  [page  48] 
The  southern  portion  of  the  valley,  or  the  upper  waters  of  the  French 
Broad,9  as  far  as  Asheville,  has  a  considerable  amount  of  level  and  fertile 
land,  interspersed  with  a  few  mountains  of  moderate  elevation. 

The  general  elevation  is  little  above  2,000  ft.  and  the  fall  of  the  river 
remarkably  small,  for  Asheville  which  is  situated  on  a  hill  a  mile  from 
the  French  Broad,  at  an  elevation  of  225  or  250  ft.  above  the  river,  is 
higher  by  100  feet  than  some  passes  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  fall,  for  in- 
stance, from  Gap  Creek  2,119  to  Asheville  2,000  is  scarcely  more  than 
100  ft.  It  is  that  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  especially  around  Flat 
Rock,  with  Asheville  and  its  lovely  environs,  which  are  the  favorite  sum- 
mer resorts  of  the  wealthy  Carolinians,  whose  fine  residences  give  to  the 
country,  an  aspect  of  civilization  not  found  in  other  portions  of  the 
mountain  region. 

From  Asheville  down  to  the  State-line,  at  Paint  Rock,  near  the  Gap  of 
the  mountain,  1,264  ft.  the  fall  of  the  river  is  over  700  ft.  —  the  river 
flows  thro*  a  series  of  rapids,  and  scoops  out  its  [page  49]  bed,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
deprived  of  alluvial  flats,  and  flows  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  which 
in  the  lower  parts  assume  even  the  aspect  of  mountains.  The  surface  of 
this  lower  part  of  the  basin  is  hilly,  especially  on  the  west  side,  where  the 
high  spurs  of  the  New  Found  Mts.  form  several  valleys,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  cultivated  land.  The  valleys  of  Hominy  Creek,  descending  in 
two  forks  from  the  Pisgah  Mts.  of  the  New  Found  Creek,  the  Sandy  Mush 
and  Turkey  Creeks,  whose  head  waters  are  in  the  mountains  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  the  deep  basin  of  Spring  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
French  Broad9  near  Warm  Springs,33  are  the  principal  ones.  On  the  east 
side  the  Swananoa  and  the  Big  Joy98  carry  to  the  French  Broad  the  waters 
of  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Black  Mts.  —  the  first  flowing 
thro*  a  lovely  valley  reaches  the  French  Broad  just  above  Asheville  —  the 
other  some  15  miles  lower.  The  wild  valley  of  Laurel  Creek  between 
Walnut  Mt.  4,000  ft.  and  the  main  western  chain,  corresponds  to  the 
Spring  Creek  Valley,  and  opens  on  the  French  [page  50]  Broad,9  nearly 
opposite  the  Warm  Springs.33 

The  area  of  the  French  Broad  Valley  contains  three  of  the  mountains 
counties,  Henderson  with  Hendersonville,  at  the  south  —  Buncombe  with 
Asheville  in  the  centre  —  and  Madison  with  the  hamlet  of  Marshall,  in 
the  north. 


102.  This  peak  (6,063  feet  on  Guyot  map)  lies  between  the  east  and  west  forks  of  the 
Big  Pigeon  River.  It  is  shown  as  "Cold  Mt.  2"  on  United  States  Forest  Service  Pisgah 
National  Forest  Map,    1929. 

103.  Tennessee  Bald  has  an  elevation  of  5,622  feet  on  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Pisgah  Quadrangle.  The  error  in  its  elevation  (repeated  on  the  Gnyot  map)  seems 
typographical. 
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The  generally  mild  character  and  moderate  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  French  Broad  renders  this  basin  more  acces- 
sible from  the  eastern  low  country,  than  any  other.  In  fact,  the  Blue 
Ridge  can  be  crossed  almost  any-where — from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Catawba,  the  Broad  River,  the  Saluda,  and  the  Savannah  rivers  —  by  Gaps 
seldom  exceeding  2,300  ft. 

A  tolerably  good  stage  road  from  Morganton  to  Asheville  crosses  the 
head-waters  of  Broad  river,  by  Swananoa  Gap61  2,657  ft.  Another  good 
road104  from  Rutherfordtown  to  Asheville,  crosses  the  head  waters  of  the 
French  Broad  by  Hickory  nut  Gap.  A  branch105  of  it  crosses  the  Reedy- 
Patch  Gap  2,219  ft.  —  From  Greenville,  S.  C.  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Saluda  Mt.  which  makes  the  boundary  between  north  and  south  Carolina, 
at  Saluda  Gap  2,340  ft.  descends  into  Green  [page  51]  River  Valley, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  waters  of  the  Broad  River,  and  crosses  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  Butt  Mt.  Gap  2,168  ft.  to  Flat  Rock,  Henderson ville  &  Ashe- 
ville.106 —  Another  road107  passes  thro'  Jones'  Gap,  north  of  Caesar's 
Head,59  from  Greenville  and  Pickens,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  French 
Broad.9 

The  communication  with  Tennessee  takes  place  by  a  single  road108  which 
from  Asheville  follows  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad,  close  to  the  river  — 
to  the  Gap  of  the  mountain  at  the  State  line  of  Tennessee;  there  it  divides, 
one  branch109  keeping  the  banks  of  the  river  to  New-port,  Tennessee;  the 
other  no  starting  from  Paint  Rock,  on  the  State  line,  crosses  a  western 
spur  of  the  mountain  called  Paint  Mt.  at  the  Paint  Mt.  Gap,32  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,220  ft.  and  reaches  the  Rail  Road  at  Greenville,  Tennessee. 

The  main  communication  westward,  is  the  new  and  good  turnpike  road83 
from  Asheville  to  Waynesville,  Webster,  Franklin,  Murphy  and  Ducktown, 
Tennessee.  This  road  crosses  all  the  transverse  chains  and  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  mountain  region,  which  unites  all  the  interior  basins. 
It  enters  the  Big  Pigeon  Valley,  at  Hominy  Creek  Gap,  between  the 
[page  52]  Pisgah  Ridge  and  the  New  Found  Mts.,  about  16  miles  from 
Asheville,  at  an  elevation  of  2,668  ft.  where  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  Big  Pigeon  Valley,  and  somewhat  below  the  village  of  Waynesville, 
2,752   ft. 

Two  other  less  important  roads  cross  the  New  Found  Mts.,  one  from 
Turkey  Creek  Valley  to  the  Forks  of  Pigeon  River; —  the  other111  from 
Warm  Springs33  up  the  Creek  to  the  valley  of  Fines  Creek  and  the  lower 
course  of  Big  Pigeon.  This  last  crosses  the  chain  just  at  the  north-west 
foot  of  Sandy  Mush  Bald,  at  an  elevation  of  4,009   feet. 


104.  Present  United  States  Route  74. 

105.  Present  United  States  Route  64. 

106.  Present  United  States  Route  25. 

107.  Approximate    course    of    United    States    Route    276. 

108.  Present  United  States  Routes  25  and  70. 

109.  Present  United  States  Routes  25  and  70. 

110.  The  present  North  Carolina  Highway  208 — Tennessee  Highway  70 — lies  considerably 
to  the  east.  The  road  named  in  the  manuscript  appears  still  to  exist,  however,  as  a  good 
secondary    road     (United    States    Forest    Service    Pisgah    National    Forest    Map,    1929). 

111.  Apparent  present   course  of   North   Carolina   Highways    209    and    289. 
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South  of  Hominy  Gap,  the  Pisgah  Ridge  is  too  high  to  admit  of  any- 
good  road,112  which  would  only  lead  to  a  wilderness. 

The    Tennessee    Ridge    has    but    a    few    paths    into    the    valley  of    the 

Tennessee  Creek,  one  of  the  main  headwaters  of  the  East  fork  of  the 
Tuckaseegee. 


[page  53]     THE  BIG  PIGEON  VALLEY 

This  basin  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  its  sur- 
rounding mountains,  as  well  as  the  general  elevation  of  the  ground,  which 
is  full  6  or  700  ft.  above  the  Valley  of  the  French  Broad,9  and  rather 
superior  to  that  of  the  Nolechucky17  or  Black  Mt.  basin.  The  Pisgah  and 
New  Found  Mts.  bound  it  on  the  east,  the  last  sending  considerable  spurs 
into  the  valley,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  runs  from  Sandy  Mush  Bald, 
and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  noble  pyramid  of  Crab-tree  Bald,  5,336 
feet. 

In  the  south-west  rises  the  great  chain  of  the  Balsam  Mts.  which  is  by 
far  the  most  massive  and  continuous  of  all  the  transverse  chains  —  among 
these  it  may  be  called  the  master  chain,  as  the  Great  Smoky,7  its  close 
neighbor,  is  the  Master-chain  of  the  longitudinal   ridges. 

The  Balsam  chain  preserves  everywhere  an  average  elevation,  which 
rather  exceeds  6,000  feet  and  is  only  somewhat  broken  in  the  central 
region  at  the  Soco  Gap  4,341  feet  and  the  Road  Gap25  3,3  57  feet.  It 
starts  from  Luftee  Knob34  6,220  feet  —  the  first  [page  54]  great  peak 
of  the  Smoky  Mts.  7  at  the  head  of  Ocona  Luftee  River36  —  thence  it 
trends  to  the  south-east  to  the  Cataluchee  Balsam  Mts.,48  from  which  it 
takes  a  general  southern  course  to  the  Central  Balsam  chain;113  further,  it 
turns  to  the  south-east  again,  to  the  Tennessee  Bald,103  at  the  head  of 
Tennessee  Ridge,  and  there  ends  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  the 
Blue  Ridge  —  At  this  point  it  is  met  by  an  equally  powerful  chain  from 
the  north,  which  begins  with  the  Cold  Mt.102  6,063  ft.  a  beautiful  broadly 
conical  and  conspicuous  land-mark,  a  little  south  of  west  of  Great  Pisgah 
Mt.  —  From  Cold  Mt.  the  chain  presents  an  unbroken  high  wall  of  6,000 
ft.  —  It  meets  at  the  Devil's  Court-house101  the  continuation  of  the 
Pisgah  ridge,  and  two  miles  further  at  the  Tennessee  Bald,  the  south  end 
of  the  Richland  Balsam  chain.  This  is  the  most  southern  point  of  Hay- 
wood County,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  entirely  misrepresented  in 
the  State  Map. 

Besides  this  high  chain  of  the  Cold  Mt.  which  separates  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  East  and  West  Forks  of  the  Big  Pigeon,  another  chain  parallel  to 
it  and  almost  as  high,  starts  from  the  Richland   [page   5  5]   Balsam  at  the 


112.  North  Carolina  Highway  284  now  crosses  Pisgah  Ridge  at  Pigeon  Gap.  Also  a 
Forest  Service  motor  road  extends  from  Stony  Fork  of  Hominy  Creek  to  Buck  Spring 
Gap,   thence  along   the   ridge  to   North   Carolina    Highway   284. 

113.  The  Plott  Balsam  group  including  Blackrock,  Waterrock,  and  Jones  Knob  and  Plott 
Balsam.  See  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XXXI  (1861), 
for  a  list  of  peaks  and  elevations  in  this  lofty  chain. 
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head  of  Richland  Creek  also  running  to  the  north.  It  is  the  Double  Spring 
Chain,  the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  Lickstone  Mountain  5,747  ft. 
and  the  dividing  ridge  between  Richland  Creek  and  the  main  Pigeon 
river. 

The  central  Balsam113  is  another,  and  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  main  Balsam  chain,  that  is,  north-east  and  south-west 
parallel  and  close  to  the  Smoky  Mts.,  terminating  abruptly  in  a  high  sharp 
feet.  —  It  is  that  chain  which  is  more  especially  called  the  Balsam  Mts. 
and  it  is  on  both  sides  of,  and  parallel  to  it,  that  the  Road  Gap25  on  the 
south,  and  the  Soco  Gap  to  the  north,  break  the  general  chain. 

Another  high  and  massive  ridge  called  the  Cataluchee  Mts.114  also  run 
parallel  and  close  to  the  Smoky  Mts.,  terminating  abruptly  in  a  high  sharp 
peak  —  called  Mount  Starling,115  not  far  from  the  Pigeon  river.  The 
altitude  of  the  main  peaks  in  all  the  chains  just  mentioned,  will  show, 
that  the  Balsam  heights  around  Big  Pigeon  River,  really  deserve  the  name 
of  the  Master  of  the  transverse  chains,  which  I  gave  to  it. — 

The  broad  top  of  the  Big  Cataluchee  Balsam  has  an  [page  56]  altitude 
of  6,160  feet.  The  south  peak,  6,041  ft.  —  The  north  peak  Mount 
Starling115  5,852  ft.  —  the  longitudinal  chain  of  the  Balsam  proper  reaches 
in  its  north-east  peak  —  Enos  Plott's  Balsam116  6,097  feet. 

Its  maximum,  Amos  Plott's  Balsam,117  or  the  Great  Divide  6,278  feet  is 
found  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  main  transverse  ridge.    Black  Rock, 
the  last  of  the  great  peaks  to  the  south-west  measures  still  5,815   feet  — 
Between  these  points  the  peaks  all  exceed  6,000  ft.  and  the  Gaps  5,700  ft. 
(for  heights  —  Vide  Memoir  on  Appalachian  System.) 

From  the  Road  Gap,25  the  winding  chain  rapidly  ascends  to  the  south- 
east. Just  above  it  the  High  Pinnacle  of  the  Western  Bald118  rises  to 
5,692  feet.  Old  Bald119  5,786  ft.  Chimney  Peak120  6,234  ft.  and  the 
culminating  point  of  all  the  Balsam  chains,  the  Richland  Balsam,  6,425  ft. 
The  last  three  are  at  the  head  of  Richland  Creek  and  the  Richland  Balsam 
at  the  junction  of  the  Double  Spring  with  the  main  chain.  Further  to 
the  South-east  a  prominent  Mountain,  Mt.  Hardy121  at  the  head  of  the  main 
fork  of  the  Big  Pigeon,  reaches  6,133  ft.  — 

The  Tennessee  Bald,103  however,  at  the  meeting  point  [page  57]  of  the 
Cold  Mountain  chain  is  only  4,600  ft. 

The  Cold  Mt.  chain,  by  its  elevation,  may  be  considered  as  a  northern 
continuation  of  the  Balsam.  In  it  the  Devil's  Court-house101  6,049  ft. 
and  Sam's   Knob   6,091   —  A  little   to   the   west   of   the   crest   —   Father 


114.  Mt.  Sterling  Ridge.      See   note   48,    p.    266. 
116.  Mt.   Sterling. 

116.  The   "Plott   Balsam"   of   United   States    Geological   Survey   Cowee   Quadrangle. 

117.  The  Waterrock  Knob  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  Cowee  Quadrangle. 

118.  Either    the    Wesner    Bald    or    the    Steestachee    Bald    of    the    United    States    Geological 
Survey   Cowee   Quadrangle. 

119.  The  Cany   Fork   Bald   of  United   States   Geological   Survey   Cowee  Quadrangle. 

120.  The  Lone  Bald  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  Cowee  Quadrangle. 

121.  The  Black   Mountain    (6,275   feet)    of   United   States    Geological  Survey   Pisgah   Quad- 
rangle. 
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Oldfield122  6,045  ■—  Shining  Rock  5,988  —  the  Cold  Mt,102  6,063  —  are 
peaks  of  a  continuous  ridge  only  separated  by  slight  depressions  above 
which  they  are  very  little  elevated. 

Besides  the  chains  just  mentioned,  the  Balsam  Mts.  send  both  East  and 
West  long  and  high  spurs  which  fill  the  neighboring  valleys  and  give  a 
great  breadth  to  that  mountainous  group. 

The  Rich.  Mt.  Ridge,  on  the  south-west  side,  detached  at  the  Rich  Mt. 
Bald123  5,964  feet  between  Richland  Balsam  and  Mt.  Hardy,121  keeps  an 
elevation  of  5,000  ft.  almost  to  the  Tuckaseegee.  So  does  the  Double  Top 
Ridge  which  is  attached  to  the  main  chain  at  the  Old  Bald,119  (Vide  Map) 
and  preserves  an  elevation  of  5,482  feet  in  the  Double  Top  Peak  just  above 
Webster.  The  long  ridge  of  Jonathan's  Creek  Bald  on  the  north  has  still 
an  altitude  of  4,000  ft.,  near  the  Pigeon  River. 

From  the  foregoing  short  description  of  the  [page  58]  surrounding 
mountains,  it  appears  that  the  Big  Pigeon  Valley  is  the  most  shut  up  of 
these  mountain  basins.  It  is  the  only  one  which  has  no  communication 
open  to  the  south,  where  it  is  shut  by  an  unbroken  wall  of  6,000  feet. 
The  surface  is  much  broken  by  the  high  ridges  just  described.  In  the  cen- 
tral part,  however,  beautiful  and  rather  extensive  flats  exist  around  the 
forks  of  the  Pigeon,  and  up  the  Valley,  which  extends  from  that  point  to 
the  foot  of  the  New  Found  Mts.  — 

The  Valleys  of  Richland  and  Jonathan's  Creeks  have  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  level  and  fertile  land.  In  the  lower  or  northern  portions  as  in 
the  French  Broad  Valley,9  high  mountains  fill  the  basin;  the  flat  bottoms 
nearly  disappear,  and  the  main  river  scoops  out  its  winding  bed  much 
below  the  general  level.  Good  farms,  however,  are  found  in  the  Valleys 
of  Crab-tree  and  Fines  Creeks.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  soil  on 
the  hills  is  as  fertile  as  on  the  flats,  and  when  not  too  precipitous  or  too 
high,  the  mountain  slopes  are  favorable  for  agriculture. 

The  great  resource  of  Haywood  County  [page  59]  as  in  most  of  the 
mountain  region,  is  the  raising  of  cattle,  which  find  an  abundant  and  rich 
grazing  ground  in  the  surrounding  mountains  and  forests,  and  are  eagerly 
bought  up  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee  traders,  to  find  a  ready  market  in 
northern  cities.  I  have  been  told  that  this  County,  the  boundaries  of 
which  coincide  with  this  basin,  sells  alone  3,000  head  a  year. 

Waynesville  the  County  seat,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  village,  on  a  hill 
near  Richland  Creek  2,752  ft.  above  the  sea  —  The  whole  valley  is  perfectly 
healthy  and  free  from  fever  and  summer  fogs. 

122.  Probably  the  second  knob  south  of  the  Shining  Rock  of  United  States  Geological 
Survey   Pisgah   Quadrangle. 

123.  Rough   Butt  Bald. 
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[page  60]     THE  BASIN  OF  THE  LITTLE  TENNESSEE 

The  basin  of  the  Little  Tennessee  bounded  by  the  Smoky  and  Unaka 
Mountains7  on  the  north-west  —  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  south-east  —  by 
the  Great  Balsam  Mts.  on  the  north-east  —  and  the  Valley  River  Mts.  and 
Long  Ridge49  to  the  south-west  —  forms  a  great  square  of  about  40  by  45 
miles  —  the  total  area  of  which  is  about  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  French 
Broad.9  It  is  by  far  the  most  complicated  in  structure.  Unlike  the  French 
Broad  basin,  which  is  one  single  valley,  it  has  within  itself,  besides  the 
limiting  chains,  two  of  the  main  transverse  chains,  the  Cowee  and  the 
Nantihala.18  It  is  thus  divided  into  five  secondary  valleys,  the  waters  of 
which  all  unite  in  the  central  artery  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  before  they 
escape  into  the  Great  Valley  of  Tennessee,  thro'  precipitous  and  winding 
gorges   between   the   Smoky   and   Unaka   Mountains. 

These  five  valleys  are  symmetrically  arranged  around  the  central  one, 
the  flat  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee.  This  forms  a  broad  and  deep  channel 
thro'  the  mountain  region,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  [page  61]  much 
lower  than  the  neighboring  valleys.  It  begins  at  the  Rabun  Gap  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Cowee  chain  on  the  East  and  the  Nantihala18  on  the 
West. 

Between  the  Cowee  and  the  Balsam  chains  lies  the  valley  of  the  Tuckasee- 
gee.  On  the  other  side  between  the  Nantihala  and  the  Valley  River  Mts.  is 
the  low  and  narrow  Nantihala  Valley. 

In  the  North-east  corner,  the  main  Smoky7  and  Balsam  Mts.  surround 
the  Ocona  Luftee  Valley,  whose  waters  reunite  with  those  of  the  Tucka- 
seegee. 

On  the  opposite  side  at  the  south-western  border  between  the  Unaka 
Mts.7  the  Long  Ridge49  and  the  Cheowah50  Mts.,  lies  the  Cheowah  basin, 
the  waters  of  which  join  the  Tennessee  just  before  its  entrance  into  the 
gorges.  To  this  last  valley  also  belongs  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Smoky  Mts.  west  of  the  Forney  Ridge,41  at  the  end  of  which  the  Tennessee 
turns  abruptly  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  gap  of  the  Mountain.  The  valleys 
of  the  Tuckaseegee  and  of  its  affluent  the  Ocona  Luftee,  make  Jackson 
County.  The  boundary  running  up  from  the  north  end  of  the  Cowee  tc 
the  head  of  Forney  Ridge  is  the  Smoky  Mts.  The  Valley  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  with  that  of  the  [page  62]  Nantihala18  constitute  Mason 
County.124     Cheowah50  Valley  belongs  to  Cherokee  County.125 

The  central  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the 
little  village  of  Franklin,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  County  —  and  the 
County  seat,  runs  from  south  to  north  for  23  miles  and  north-west  for  20 
more.  It  begins  at  the  most  remarkable  depression  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
called  Rabun  Gap,  where  the  range  is  fully  interrupted.  Here  the  road126 
leaving  the  Gap  and  level  bottom  of  the  Valley,  immediately  descends  the 
rapid  eastern  slope  towards  the  village  of  Clayton.     This  gap  is  one  of  the 


124.  Obviously  an  error  for  Macon. 

125.  This   part  is   now   in   Graham   County. 

126.  Present    United    States    Route    23. 
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lowest  in  the  Blue  Ridge  being  only  2,044  ft.  by  R.  Road  Survey.  It  was 
therefore  the  natural  point  selected  for  a  railroad  from  Charleston  S.  C.  to 
Knoxville  Tenn.  across  the  high  mountain  region. 

The  construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  railroad127  has  been  in  progress 
for  many  years. 

As  in  the  other  basins,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  has 
very  little  fall,  for  it  is  less  than  100  feet  for  the  first  20  miles.  In  the 
lower  half  of  the  valley  to  the  junction  of  the  Tuckaseegee  the  fall  is  far 
more  rapid  being  almost  400  feet  [page  63]  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nanti- 
hala18  river  —  and  500  to  the  Tuckaseegee.  It  is  full  500  more  to  the 
point  where  the  Tennessee  leaves  the  high  mountains.  The  central  part  of 
the  Valley  is  near  Franklin  2,000  feet,  as  that  of  the  French  Broad9  and 
the  Village  lies  on  a  hill  120  feet  higher  than  the  river. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  lands  is  considerable,  though  some  portions 
of  the  flats  are  wet  meadows.  The  Valleys  of  the  Tennessee,  of  Sugar 
Town128  and  Watauga  Creeks,  on  the  Cowee  side,  the  valleys  of  the 
Catoo-gajay,129  and  Wagah,130  in  the  Nantihala  range,  also  contain  a  good 
many  thriving  farms,  but  most  of  the  valleys  are  still  covered  with  an 
unbroken   forest. 

The  flat  valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee  is  especially  liable  to  the  summer 
morning  fogs,  and  the  wet  meadows  to  the  early  and  the  later  frosts,  while 
as  usual  the  slopes  around  are  free  from  both. 

The  valley  of  the  Tuckaseegee,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Little 
Tennessee,  together  with  its  affluent,  the  Ocona-Luftee,36  is  fully  as  large 
[page  64]  if  its  width  is  measured  from  the  summit  of  the  Balsam  range 
to  that  of  the  Cowee,  but  it  entirely  differs  in  character,  for  it  is  full  of 
high  mountian  spurs,  leaving  no  flat  ground  except  below  Webster  at  the 
Stekoah  fields,  at  the  foot  of  the  Smoky  Mts.7  and  Cowee  range,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ocona  Luftee.36  The  lower  portion  of  Scott's  Creek  and 
the  lovely  valley  the  Savannah  Creek  and  the  lovely  Valley  of  Cullowee131 
in  the  Cowee  Mts.,  must  also  be  mentioned  as  exceptions. 

The  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Tuckaseegee,  unlike  that  of  the  Rabun 
Gap,  is  very  elevated;  the  Blue  Ridge  is  here  swelled  to  a  plateau  of  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  cannot  be  crossed  at  a  lower  elevation.  A  middle  ridge 
of  great  elevation  called  the  Hamburger  Ridge,132  beginning  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  Sheep's  Cliff,  divides  it  into  two  valleys,  that  of  East  Fork,  the 
prongs  of  which  descend  from  the  Tennessee  Bald,103  and  the  Great  Hog- 
back60 —  and  that  of  the  West  fork,  which  rises  not  far  from  Whiteside 
Mt.65  The  first  is  wild,  narrow  and  still  very  sparsely  settled  and  without 
road  communication.  The  other  [page  65]  has  more  of  comparatively  level 
land,  especially  in  the  upper  portion  of  it,  and  being  traversed  by  the  main 
road,  is  more  settled. 


127.  The  Tallullah  Falls  Railroad,   controlled   by  the   Southern   Railway   Company   and   ex- 
tending north  to  Franklin,   N.   C. 

128.  Cullasaja    River.       See    "Decisions,"    Sixth    Report    of   the    United    States    Geographic 
Board,   p.    248. 

129.  Cartoogechaye.     See  ibid.,   p.    198. 

130.  Now  Wayah    (Cherokee  for  wolf).      See  ibid.,   p.    805. 

131.  Spelled   Cullowhee  on    Guyot   map    and   on    p.    68   of    manuscript. 

132.  The  Big  Ridge  on   United  States  Geological  Survejr  Cowee  Quadrangle. 
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The  new  found  copper-mines  are  situated  in  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  Cullowee  Valley131  from  the  main  Tuckaseegee.  In  all  the  Tuckaseegee 
basin,  or  Jackson  County,  there  is  not  a  single  village,  Webster,  the  county- 
seat138  is  but  a  cluster  of  half  a  dozen  houses  around  the  court  house 
and  store. 

The  Ocona  Luftee36  is  mostly  a  wild  mountain  torrent.  Its  two  main 
sources  rise  at  the  Road-Gap35  in  the  Smoky  Mt.7  and  at  the  Luftee  Knob,84 
in  the  corner  formed  by  the  Great  Smoky  and  Balsam  Mts.  A  third  of 
some  importance  descends  from  Soco  Gap.  The  whole  basin  is  a  bed  of 
mountains  which  are  the  high  spurs  of  the  Great  Smoky. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  two  main  prongs,  beautiful  and  fertile 
though  narrow  flat  bottoms  are  formed,  which  are  mainly  occupied  by 
several  hundreds  of  civilized  Cherokees,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  after 
the  general  transfer134  of  that  nation  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  —  Near 
the  junction  of  the  [page  66]  Tuckaseegee,  the  country  though  more 
open  is  partially  hilly. 

The  Nantihala18  Valley  is,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  a  narrow, 
precipitous  and  very  wild  gorge,  almost  without  a  settlement  and  covered 
with  the  native  forest.  Bears  and  other  wild  beasts  abound,  and  are  very 
troublesome  even  to  the  settlers  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Nantihala  Mt. 
The  lower  portion  alone,  which  I  have  not  seen,  tho'  still  narrow,  within 
high  mountain  walls,  is  said  to  contain  some  fertile  land. 

The  Cheowah50  basin  is  divided  by  the  Cheowah  Mts.  proper,  running 
south-east  and  north-west,  into  two  parts,  the  Cheowah  Valley  proper,  and 
that  of  the  Tennessee,  which  includes  the  several  valleys  which  descend 
from  the  Smoky  mountain7  west  of  Forney  Ridge.41 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  valleys  which  descend  from  the  Cheowah 
proper,  are  the  only  ones  settled.  Those  in  the  Smoky  Mt.  as  the  Hazel- 
nut135 and  the  Eagle  Creek  Valleys,  are  still  a  wilderness.  The  Cheowah 
Valley  is  partially  settled  along  the  main  creek,  the  mountain  slopes  are 
well  adapted   [page  67]   for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  principal  road  communications  which  unite  these  valleys  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  neighboring  regions,  are,  first  the  great  transverse 
turnpike136  which  from  Waynesville  crosses  the  Balsam  Mts.  at  the  Road 
Gap,25  3,3  57  ft.  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  Richland  Creek  and  descends 
through  Scott's  Creek  to  the  hamlet  of  Webster,  the  county133  seat;  it 
crosses  there  the  Tuckaseegee,  ascends  the  fine  Valley  of  Savannah  Creek 
to  the  Watauga  Gap,  3,280  ft.  where  it  crosses  the  Cowee  Mts.  and  descends 
to  Franklin,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee. 

Another  road  but  very  rough,  crosses  the  Balsam  chain  from  Waynesville, 
through  the  upper  waters  of  Jonathan's  Creek,  at  the  Saco  Gap,  4,341  ft. 

136.  Practically  the   present   course  of   United   States   Route  23.     See  note  83,   p.    273. 

184.  At  the  instigation  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  violation  of  the  Indian  treaties,  ap- 
proximately 16,000  Cherokees  were  moved  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1888  by  armed  force. 
See  Coulter,  E.  M.,  A  Short  History  of  Georgia,  pp.  204  ff. 

135.  Hazel   Creek. 

136.  Practically   the   present   course   of    United    States    Route   23.      See    note   83. 
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and  descends  to  the  Store  and  Indian  district,  called  Quatta-town,137  1,979 
ft.  in  the  Ocona-Luftee  Valley. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Balsam  chain  there  is  not  even  a  path  to  cross  into  the 
Tuckaseegee,  save  perhaps  at  the  Old  Bald,119  near  the  head  of  Rich- 
land Creek. 

From  Franklin  the  western  turnpike  ascends  the  Way  ah130  Valley  (often 
wrongly  called  Warrior's  Creek)  and  crosses  the  Nantihala18  chain  between 
two  high  [page  68]  Balds,  called  Little138  Bald  (S)  5,240  ft.  and  Great 
Bald  (N)  5,494  ft.  or  Wayah130  Bald,  by  the  Cherokees,  at  an  altitude  of 
4,158  feet.  —  At  an  isolated  inn139  near  the  Nantihala18  River,  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  2,931  feet  and  thence  traverses  the  Valley  River 
Mts.  by  the  Gap28  3,564  ft.  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Valley 
River,  which  it  follows  to  Murphy  on  the  Hiwassee. 

A  tolerable  road  leads  from  Webster  across  the  Blue  Ridge  (4,000  ft.)  to 
Cashier's  Valley  3,600  ft.  One  branch,  the  longer  one,140  follows  the  main 
river;  the  other  passes  through  the  Cullowhee  Valley,  where,  at  the  head 
of  the  Flats  at  Bomgardner's  farm,  it  is  2,300  ft.  —  There  by  a  very  steep 
ascent,  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  spur  which  shuts  Cullowhee  Valley, 
at  an  altitude  of  3,988  ft.,  and  descends  only  a  very  little  on  the  upper 
table-land,  into  the  Fine141  Creek  Valley  3,600  feet  —  soon  uniting  again 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  road.  The  same  road142  goes  from  Webster 
down  the  Tuckaseegee  and  meets,  at  its  junction  with  the  Tennessee,  the 
road  from  Franklin  to  Marysville  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

The  Rabun  Gap  road143  crosses  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
to  Knoxville.  It  is  in  many  places  very  indifferent,  and  when  crossing  the 
gorges  of  the  [page  69]  Smoky  Mts.,7  it  is  forced  by  the  precipitous 
character  of  the  banks  of  the  river  to  leave  it,  and  to  wind  on  the  dividing 
crests  of  deep  ravines  to  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  river.  It  comes  out 
of  the  mountain  at  Hardin's  900  ft  above  tide- water  by  Rail-Road  Survey. 


BASIN  OF  THE  HIWASSEE 
The  Hiwassee  basin  forms  an  irregular  square  of  40  miles  by  3  5,  on  an 
average,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  three  great  mountain  districts.  The  sur- 
rounding ridges,  however,  are  not  only  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  other 
basins,  but  they  are  nearly  open  on  the  south-west  side,  where  it  is  said  the 
Blue  Ridge  or  the  water-shed,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  swell  which  ceases  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  chain. 

137.  Shown  as  Quallatown  on  Guyot  map  and  on  United  States  Geological  Survey  Cowet 
Quadrangle.  For  an  account  of  Qualla  Town  see  Lanman,  Letters  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  Letter  XII.  Eight  hundred  Cherokees  and  one  hundred  Catawhas  resided 
there  in    1848. 

138.  The  Siler  Bald  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  Nantahala  National  Forest  Map. 
See  United  States  Geographic  Board,  "Decisions,"  Jan.  15,  1932.  Little  Bald  appears  on 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Nantahala  Quadrangle.  The  gap  between  the  two  balds  is 
often  known  as  Nantahala  Gap,  although  it  is  Wayah  Gap  on  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Nantahala  Quadrangle  and  although  Wayah  Gap  is  the  name  approved  by  the 
Geographic   Board.      See  note  27,   p.   261. 

139.  Aquone. 

140.  Present  North  Carolina  Highway  106. 

141.  Probably   Pine. 

142.  Present  North  Carolina  Highway  286,  United  States  Route  19,  North  Carolina 
Highway   288,    and    United    States    Route    129. 

143.  Present  United  States  Route  23   and  routes   named   in   note   142,   above. 
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The  Blue  Ridge  at  the  south,  —  The  Valley  River  Mts.,  the  Long 
Ridge49  and  the  Unaka7  Mts.  on  the  north,  —  and  the  Little  and  Big  Frog 
Mts.  on  the  west  —  form  its  surrounding  walls,  [page  70]  The  northern 
half  together  with  the  Cheowah50  Valley,  Cherokee  County,125  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Murphy  Village  for  its  County-seat;  the  southern  and  larger  half 
belongs  to  Georgia  below  3  5°  Lat.  —  and  the  extreme  north-western  corner, 
with  Ducktown,  belongs  to  Tennessee. 

The  general  slope  is,  as  usual,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  towards  the  Unaka1 
and  Frog  Mts.  viz.  toward  the  north-west,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of 
the  main  Hiwassee  River,  in  its  upper  course,  and  the  general  direction 
of  its  affluents. 

But  the  main  artery,  the  Hiwassee,  from  its  middle  course  downwards 
being  forced  to  follow  the  foot  of  the  slopes  and  of  the  spurs  of  the  Valley 
River  and  Unaka  Mts.  has  a  course  a  very  little  north  of  west.  These 
affluents  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  the  Brass-town  Creek,  the  Natteley 
[Notteley]  and  the  Occoa.12  The  last  is  the  largest  —  it  cuts  its  way 
thro'  the  Frog  Mts.  independently,  and  joins  the  Hiwassee  outside,  some 
distance  beyond  them  in  the  Great  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  On  the  right 
a  series  of  smaller  creeks  descend  from  the  Northern  Mts.  —  the  High- 
tower,  Shooting,  Tusquitlah20  Creeks,  and  the  only  large  one  on  that  side, 
the  Valley  River  [page  71]  flowing  between  the  two  parallel  branches  of 
the  Konaluta  or  Long  Ridge49  —  South  of  the  Hiwassee,  the  country  is 
generally  open.  —  No  transverse  chains  are  found  to  cross  the  whole 
basin  —  but  only  two  short  ones,  the  Brass-town  range  and  the  Stansbury 
Mountains,  occupy  a  part  of  it.  The  Brass-town  range,  between  the 
Hiwassee  Valley  and  the  Brass-town  Creek,  starts  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
west  of  Unaka  Gap73  and  runs  nearly  due  north  for  about  12  miles  bearing 
a  series  of  peaks  all  above  4,000  feet  —  among  which  is  Enota21  or 
Fodder's  Bald  4,811  ft.  the  highest  mountain  in  Georgia.  The  second 
group,  that  of  the  Stansbury  Mts.,  is  nearly  isolated  and  contains  several 
chains  which  separate  the  Notteley  from  the  Occoa12  Rivers.  Their  highest 
points  scarcely  reach  1,700  feet  above  their  base  or  3,300  feet  above  the 
sea.  Between  Brasstown  Creek  and  the  Notteley,  the  hills  are  inconsiderable 
and  that  portion  of  the  basin  is  more  level  and  open  than  any  other. 

The  Hiwassee  Basin  has  a  great  amount  of  fertile  land.  The  Valley  River 
flats  in  the  middle  course  of  the  valley,  from  half  a  mile,  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  and  from  15  to  18  miles  long,  [page  72]  on  the  whole  are  very 
productive.  So  is  the  greater  portion  of  the  Area  south  of  the  Hiwassee. 
The  whole  region  is  also  more  populous  than  the  other  basins,  excepting 
perhaps  that  of  the  French  Broad,9  and  contains  many  villages  or  large 
settlements,  though  none  of  these  can  be  compared  to  Asheville  which  is 
the  queen  of  the  mountain  region  of  Western  N.  Carolina.  One  of  the 
main  sources  of  wealth  are  the  rich  copper  mines  of  Ducktown,  which 
have  already  been  considerably  developed.  Gold  mines  are  also  profitably 
worked  near  Brasstown,  on  a  line  which  passes  from  the  gold  region144  of 

144.  For  an  account  of  the  Dahlonega  gold  operations,  see  Lanman,  Letters  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  Letter  I.  See  also  Jones,  S.  P.,  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Georgia. 
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Dahlonega  to  the  North-east  according  to  the  general  trend  of  the  Ap- 
palachian System. 

The  road  accommodations  are  comparatively  numerous.  Murphy  is  on 
the  great  western  turnpike145  above  mentioned,  which  reaches  Ducktown 
Tennessee,  across  the  chain  of  the  Stansbury  Mts.  From  Ducktown  a  good 
road146  leads  along  the  gorges  of  the  Occoa12  to  Cleaveland  in  the  Great 
Valley  of  Tennessee.  Another  road  follows  the  Hiwassee  —  A  third147 
crosses  the  Unaka7  to  Tellico  Plains.  The  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
are  [page  73]  many.  The  road148  through  the  Little  High-tower  Gap,70 
2,686  ft.  to  Tallulah  Valley  and  Clayton  has  been  mentioned.  A  good 
turnpike149  leads  through  the  Unaka  Gap,73  just  west  of  Tray  Mts.  at  the 
sources  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Hiwassee,  to  the  Valley  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee.74 Another  passing  from  Murphy  to  Blairsville,  the  chief  town  of 
Union  County,  Georgia,  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge  near  the  great  peaks  of 
Tessuntee,72  and  reaches  through  the  Nacoochee  Valley,76  the  gold  region 
of  Dahlonega. 

Another  from  Dahlonega  to  the  upper  Occoa12  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Cooper's  Gap.150  —  At  last  from  Ducktown151  as  well  as  from  Mur- 
phy152 roads  leads  to  the  Southwest  to  Elljay,  Ga.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

A  railroad  communication,30  strange  as  it  may  seem,  across  all  that  high 
Mountain  region  was  in  contemplation  in  1860;  and  I  found  the  Parties  of 
Engineers  busy  in  finishing  the  location  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer,  Jas.  C.  Turner.  This  is  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
already  built  to  Morganton  and  which  is  intended  to  run  through  the 
Swananoa  [page  74]  Gap61  to  Asheville,  thence  through  the  Hominy  Gap24 
to  Waynesville.  Crossing  the  Balsam  road  Gap,25  it  reaches  by  Scott's 
Creek,  the  Tuckaseegee  river,  follows  it  down,  turns  the  north  end  of  the 
Cowee  Mts.,  thence  up  the  Valley  of  the  Nantihala18  and  through  the 
Marble  Gap153  2,686  feet,  between  the  Valley  River  and  Cheowah50  Mts., 
reaches  the  River  Valley  and  Murphy.  From  Murphy  it  crosses  the  south 
end  of  the  Stansbury  Mts.  to  Ducktown.  —  A  continuation  of  it  in 
Tennessee  was  to  reach  Cleaveland  through  the  gorges  of  the  Occoa,12 
which  point  is  already  connected  by  Railroad  with  Knoxville,  Chattanooga 
and  Dalton  Georgia.  The  road  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  if  it  is  ever 
made,  will  reach  at  the  Balsam  Gap,  a  higher  elevation  than  any  Railroad 
now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  railroads  in  contemplation  are  the  branch  from  Asheville 
through  the  French  Broad  Valley9  to  Newport  and  leading  by  Cumberland 

145.  Present  United  States  Route  64. 

146.  Present  United  States  Route  64. 

147.  Present  Tennessee   Highway   68. 

148.  Present  United  States  Route  76. 

149.  Present  Georgia  Highway  75. 

150.  Road  abandoned. 

151.  Present    North    Carolina   Highway   40    and    Georgia    Highway    5. 

152.  Present  United  States  Route  64,  North  Carolina  Highway  60,  and  Georgia  High- 
way  86. 

153.  Red  Marble  Gap  and  so  termed  elsewhere  in  the  manuscript  and  on  the  Guyot  map. 
See  United   States    Geological    Survey   Nantahala   Quadrangle,    and    note    29,    p.    261. 
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Gap  to  Kentucky,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad127  already  mentioned,  which 
follows  the  Little  Tennessee  to  Marysville  and  Knoxville.  This  last  is 
partly  constructed  on  both  ends,  in  the  Great  Valley  and  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

[page   75]     CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  this  elevated  region  is  truly  delightful.  In  the  summer, 
the  temperature  scarcely  ever  rises  above  80°.  The  nights  are  generally 
cool,  and  the  mildness  of  that  healthy  and  bracing  air  is  both  invigorating 
and  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  seasons  are  well  marked,  and  otherwise 
similar  to  those  of  the  regions  much  further  south,154  but  of  a  considerably 
milder  type.  Snow  begins  to  fall  sometimes  in  Nov.  but  not  often  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Even  in  mid-winter  it  remains  but  a  short  time  on 
the  ground,  and  the  summits  of  these  high  mountains  are  never  covered 
throughout  the  winter  with  a  lasting  cap  of  snow.  From  time  to  time  the 
warm  south  wind  will  melt  the  whole,  until  the  next  storm  whitens  them 
once  more. 

The  extreme  temperatures  of  the  winter  are  usually  moderate,  though  the 
cold  north-west  wind  often  brings  across  the  mountains  a  frost  of  some 
intensity.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  begin  to  fall  in  November,  and  reappear 
in  March  and  [page  76]  April  —  Peaches  blossom  in  the  end  of  March  — 
Apples  about  1st  of  April  —  Indian  Corn  is  sown  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  middle  of  May.  Wheat  harvest  in  the  first  week  of  July.  —  Hay 
crop  in  the  end  of  August.  Cattle  graze  in  the  forest  until  December,  and 
in  many  places,  (furnished  with  so-called  winter-grass,)  throughout  the 
winter. 

Except  some  cases  of  fever  along  the  river  bottoms,  no  epidemic  malady 
is  known  to  exist  in  that  favored  region. 

A  remarkable  rainy  season,  apparently  confined  to  the  mountains,  usually 
extends  from  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  to  the  end  of  August. 
During  that  season  though  the  night  and  the  first  part  of  the  day  are  very 
clear  and  beautiful  —  towards  11  A.M.  or  noon,  thick  clouds  suddenly  rise 
to  the  zenith,  or  gather  around  the  highest  peaks,  and  thunder-storms  fol- 
low accompanied  by  copious  rains,  falling  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  abund- 
antly watering  the  ground.  By  4  P.M.,  or  a  little  later  perhaps,  the  sky  is 
clear  again  and  the  [page  77]  night  cloudless.  Protracted  dark,  rainy  days 
during  this  rainy  season  are  not  altogether  unfrequent  especially  at  the 
beginning.  During  every  one  of  my  visits  which  always  took  place  within 
those  two  months,  I  never  could  escape  a  thorough  wetting  in  nearly  half 
of  the  days  during  which  my  explorations  took  place,  while  June,  September 
and  October  are  usually  clear  and  dry. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  coming  out  from  the  mountains  into  the 
Valley  of  Tennessee  I  learned  that  during  the  same  high  summer  season, 
the  drought  is  almost  a  rule,  and  that  while  during  nearly  two  months  the 

154.  Obviously    north. 
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mountain  region  was  abundantly  watered  by  almost  daily  showers  and 
thunder-storms,  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  during  all  that  time  within 
the  Great  Valley  or  in  the  eastern  low-lands. 

Another  phenomenon  rather  characteristic  of  some  of  these  basins, 
especially  the  deeper  and  more  flat  ones,  is  the  frequent  occurence,  during 
the  same  Summer  season,  of  frequent  morning  fogs,  which  settle  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  like  a  thick  [page  78]  leaden  mantle,  which  is  only 
gradually  lifted  up  when  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  is  powerful  enough 
to  dissolve  them.  These  fogs  are  nearly  absent  from  the  highest  basin, 
that  of  the  Big  Pigeon  in  Haywood  County,  not  frequent  in  the  Valley 
of  the  French  Broad,9  but  particularly  abundant  in  the  flat  Valley  of  the 
Little  Tennessee  around  Franklin.  In  the  Hiwassee  basin  they  usually 
cover  the  whole  lower  bottom,  but  scarcely  ever  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Valley  River,  which  remains  free  from  them,  though 
it  is  elevated  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  main  Valley  of  the 
Hiwassee.  A  morning  view  from  one  of  the  high  summits  of  the  Nanti- 
hala18  presents  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  a  broad  sheet  of  vapor  covering 
all  the  low  grounds  up  to  a  well  defined  line,  above  which  the  hills  and 
mountains  rise  like  islands,  and  the  high  shores  of  a  continent  from  the 
level  surface  of  a  vast  ocean. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  these  conditions  of  climate  coupled  with  a 
deep  mountain  soil,  the  result  of  a  rapid  disintegration  of  the  surface 
rocks,  is  highly  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  [page  79]  powerful 
vegetation.  The  forests,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  cover 
almost  the  totality  of  that  mountain  region,  are  truly  magnificient,  espe- 
cially near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  humus  has  been  accumulating  by 
the  action  of  the  water.  The  trees  there  are  from  80  feet  high  and  up- 
wards, and  trunks  of  8  to  11  nay  12  feet  in  diameter  are  no  great  rarity. 
The  Oak,  the  Chestnut,  the  tulip-tree  (or  poplar,  as  it  is  commonly  called), 
the  wild  cherry,  over  60  ft.  high,  with  beautiful  straight  stems,  the  Mag- 
nolias and  the  Hickory  compose  the  bulk  of  these  imense  forests,  and 
clothe  with  a  foliage  of  perfect  beauty  the  Mountain  slopes  up  to  5,000 
and  6,000  ft.  Beyond  6,000  ft.  the  dark  Balsam  Fir  or  its  allied  species 
the  Fraser  Pine,155  crown  with  black  caps  all  the  summits  which  rise  be- 
yond that  limit.  This  explains  the  name  Black  Mts.  or  Balsam  Mts.  which 
is  given  to  the  highest  peaks  of  these  regions. 

A  few  mountain  tops  more  or  less  flat,  are  deprived  of  trees,  and  are 
called  the  Balds.  —  a  name  often  repeated,  to  designate  many  of  the  higher 
peaks.  These  Balds  are  largely  covered  with  [page  80]  an  abundant  grassy 
verdure.  The  level  space  between  the  two  main  peaks  of  the  Roan  Mt.19  a 
mile  in  extent,  I  found  to  be  a  beautiful  prairie,  covered  with  grass,  a  foot 
high  and  interspersed  with  bright  colored  flowers,  and  an  abundance  of  ripe 
strawberries.  Many  of  these  high  prairies  are  the  great  summer  pastures  for 
cattle  and  horses,  and  therefore  very  valuable.  The  grounds  for  the  ab- 
sence of  trees  on  such  summits  are  not  always  apparent.     Their  elevation 

155.  Now  known  as  the  Fraser  fir. 
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alone  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation156  —  for  on  still  higher  summits  nay 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  Black,  Smoky7  and  Balsam  Mountains,  trees 
unless  checked  in  their  growth  by  a  too  great  exposure  to  the  wind,  are 
still  found  to  grow,  and  there  to  attain  a  height  of  60  feet. 

A  last  feature  in  these  forests,  and  a  rather  important  one,  for  the 
traveller,  I  wish  to  note  —  it  is  the  extreme  abundance  and  dense  growth 
of  the  so-called  Laurels,  or  Rho-do-dendrons,  Azaleas  Kalmias  and  other 
evergreens,  which  form  a  second  forest  growth  under  the  large  trees,  espe- 
cially in  the  moist  and  rugged  ravines,  or  along  the  peaceful  streams,  as 
well  as  on  the  very  tops  of  [page  81]  the  mountains,  where  there  [their] 
tough  and  interwoven  stems  form  thickets  almost  absolutely  impenitrable. 
A  bed  of  Laurels  in  the  ravines  (or  a  patch  of  these  stunted  evergreens  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  is  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  traveller 
than  rocks,  steep  slopes,  or  streams  which  can  be  more  easily  overcome. 
The  only  resource  in  such  cases  is  the  bear  trail,  which  almost  always  exists 
along  the  top  of  each  ridge,  and  allows  a  kind  of  narrow  passage,  provided 
the  traveller  consents  to  move  along  on  his  hands  and  feet  as  his  predecessor 
in  the  trail  does  on  his  legs. 

These  natural  obstacles,  together  with  the  general  roughness  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  vast  tract  of  the  Appalachian  highlands,  very  much  impedes 
the  intercourse  both  between  the  outside  regions,  and  the  various  interior 
districts.  They  actually  reduce  for  the  present,  the  available  communica- 
tion to  the  very  few  lines  above  mentioned. 


[page    82]     MILITARY   IMPORTANCE   OF  THAT   SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN  REGION 

From  what  has  been  said  —  it  is  obvious  —  that  the  advantages  which 
the  possession  of  that  high  mountainous  country  of  the  neighboring  Valley 
of  Tennessee  offer  in  a  military  point  of  view,  are  very  great. 

It  rises  like  a  vast  citadel  from  the  surrounding  platform  which  con- 
stitutes the  larger  portion  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

An  Army  settled  in  the  large  and  fertile  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  where 
it  can  be  abundantly  provided,  can  easily  occupy  by  very  moderate  forces, 
all  the  mountainous  region,  and  all  its  available  passes,  across  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  thus  keep  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  the  doors  to  each  of  all  the 
Southern  States  just  mentioned.  It  can  thus  threaten  from  within,  every 
one  of  those  States  and  their  Capitals,  keep  at  bay  any  opposing  [page  83] 
forces,  in  the  low  country,  and  prevent  their  being  concentrated.  —  It 
cuts  in  two  the  Confederacy  from  east  to  west. 

It  can  easily  become  master  of  all  great  Railroad  communications  be- 
tween the  south-east  and  south-west  Southern  States.  The  possession  of 
the  central  artery  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennesse  Railroad,  had  to  be  com- 
pleted  by  that  of   Dalton    and   especially   Atlanta,   which   is   the   point   of 


156.  See  Cain,  Stanley  A.,  "An  Ecological  Study  of  the  Heath  Balds  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,"  Butler  University  Botanical  Studies,  1930;  and  Fink.  Paul  M.,  "A  Forest 
Enigma,"   American  Forests,  Sept.,   1931. 
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intersection  of  the  Railroad,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee  and  Montgomery,  Alabama.  This  occupation  would  be  all  the 
more  easy  from  the  fact;  that  though  Atlanta  lies  beyond  the  last  spurs, 
and  outside  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  mountain  region,  the  way  to  it  is 
entirely  open  from  the  Great  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  Frog  Moun- 
tains and  the  Blue  Ridge  are  not  connected  with  the  Lookout  and  Raccoon 
Mts.,  —  which  are  the  Southern  end  of  the  western  table-lands,  —  by  any 
mountain  ridge.  The  Great  Valley  continues  between  the  two  Great 
Mountain  Masses  without  obstruction  into  the  undulating  plains  sloping  to 
the  Gulf  (for  such  [page  84]  cannot  be  called  a  light  swell)  and  hills 
dividing  the  waters  between  Cleveland  [sic]  Tennessee  and  Dalton  Georgia, 
through  which  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  passes.  This  is  there- 
fore the  broad  natural  exit  of  the  Great  Valley  much  more  than  the  com- 
paratively narrow  valley  thro*  which  the  Tennessee  River  escapes. 

From  Dalton  to  Atlanta  there  are,  along  the  Railroad  line,  no  serious 
obstructions. 

At  the  same  time  the  central  artery — the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Rail- 
road is  cutting  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  Virginia  itself  —  The  way 
is  entirely  open  along  the  Great  Valley  which  continues  without  the  slight- 
est interruption  into  the  basin  of  the  New  River  as  far  as  Christiansburg. 

The  occupation  of  that  long  and  open  valley  from  Abingdon  to  Newbern 
and  the  New  River,  could  be  secured  by  keeping  the  defiles  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  near  Christiansburg.  This  with  the  occupation  of  its  parallel  Val- 
ley of  the  Clinch  River,  would  secure  the  entire  of  South-west  Virginia 
and  the  Cumberland  Mt.  Gaps. 

The  only  thing  requisite  for  the  efficiency  and  [page  85]  safety  of  an 
army  thus  located,  in  East  Tennessee,  would  be  to  keep  open  the  line  of 
railroad  between  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  to  Central  Tennessee,  and  that 
of  the  Cumberland  Gap  or  any  one  of  the  Gaps  south  of  it,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, communicating  on  the  north-west  with  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

For  this  purpose  the  immediate  construction  of  a  good  Military  road  lead- 
ing from  Central  Kentucky,  with  a  branch  road  from  Ohio  through  one 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  Gaps  should  be  considered  a  matter  of  first 
importance,  if  not  absolute  necessity. 

It  is  no  mean  part  of  the  importance  of  that  elevated  region  for  military 
purposes,  that  the  climate  is  such  as  to  allow  an  army  to  remain  throughout 
the  year  without  fear  of  a  sickly  season. 

The  army  which  will  possess  and  safely  keep  that  central  strong  hold, 
must  keep  at  bay  the  forces  of  the  surrounding  States. 

In  fine  should  the  Rebellion  be  ever  overcome  in  the  lower  country,  the 
occupation  of  that  mountain  region  will,  to  a  great  [page  86]  extent,  pre- 
vent its  leaders  from  the  possibility  of  taking  a  refuge  in  it,  and  from 
thence  indefinitely  prolonging  a  defensive  if  not  an  offensive  war. 

(Signed)     A.  GUYOT. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

February   22,    1863. 
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A  GAZETTEER  OF  ARNOLD  GUYOT'S  NOTES  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT  OF  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prepared  by 
Kenneth  S.  Boardman  and  Jean  Stephenson 

Introductory  Note 

This  gazetteer  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  names  included  in  the 
Guyot  notes,  together  with  the  page  references  to  the  original  manuscript. 
The  spelling  used  in  the  manuscript  is  made  the  primary  basis  of  arrange- 
ment, and  cross  references  are  inserted  to  cover  the  present-day  usage 
and/or  that  of  the  Guyot  map.  The  gazetteer  also  includes  a  comparison  of 
the  altitudes  determined  by  Guyot  with  the  latest  available  data  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Because  of  budget  limitations,  many  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  data  are  also  the  result  of  barometric 
observations  (perhaps  even  Guyot's  own  measurements),  made  prior  to 
the  present-day  developments  in  spirit-leveling. 

To  clarify  the  gazetteer  parenthetical  notes  indicate  where  necessary 
whether  the  name  is  of  a  city  or  town  (followed  by  county  and  state),  a 
river  or  creek  (R),  single  mountain  (Mtn),  or  range  of  mountains  (Mtns). 

No  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  between  a  river  and  its  basin  or 
valley,  which  are  referred  to  more  or  less  interchangeably  by  Guyot. 

In  brackets  are  inserted: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  mountains,  —  the  range  of  which  the  individual 

mountain  is  a  part; 

(b)  In   the  case   of  rivers   and   streams,  —  the   river  to   which  the 

one  named  is  tributary. 

In  instances  where  Guyot's  nomenclature  appears  to  disagree  with  cur- 
rent practice,  notation  is  made  of  the  difference.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  footnotes  which  accompany  the  Guyot  manuscript. 

Altitudes  stated  by  Guyot  in  the  text  are  shown  in  the  second  column  of 
the  gazetteer;  present  United  States  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  data  are 
shown  (where  available)  in  the  third  column;  and  page  references  to  the 
original  Guyot  manuscript  are  given  in  the  fourth  column.  USGS  data 
followed  by  f  sign  are  based  on  contours. 

The  assistance  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  officials  in 
supplying  altitude  data  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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ALTITUDES     PAGE   REFERENCES 
GUYOT     USGS        ORIGINAL  MS. 


Abingdon   (Washington  Co., 

Va.)  84 

Alabama  4,  6,  82 

Alexander,   Mt.    [Great   Smoky 

Mountains]  6,447  19 

Present   Mt.   Chapman    (See 

note    38).  6,425 

Alleghanies   (Mtns)  84 

Amicalola — (See  Armacolola) 
Amos    Plott's    Balsam     (Great 

Divide)      (Mtn)      [Balsam 

Mountains]  6,278  56  (2) 
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The     Waterrock     Knob     of 

USGS  Cowee  Quad,   (note 

117)  at  jet.  Plott  Balsams 

and  main  Balsam  chain. 

Appalachian    System     (Chain, 
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GUYOT     USGS        ORIGINAL  MS. 


6,400 


Highlands) 

1,2(3),4,6(2),8(2), 
14,18,19,22,40,41  (2), 
56,  72,  81 

Armacolola  Mts. 

8,34 

Now    Amicalola     (see    note 

13). 

Asheville  (Buncombe  Co., 

N.  C.) 

12  (2),  39,  45, 46,  47, 

Per  Guyot  map 

2,250 

48  (5),  49,  50  (3),  51  (3). 

At   River 

2,000 

1,980 

52,72,74(2) 

At  Federal  Bldg. 

2,208 

Atlanta    (DeKalb    and    Fulton 

Cos.,  Ga.) 

4,  83  (2),  84 

Atlantic  Ocean  (Slope) 

2  (2),  7,  29, 34, 35 

— B- 


Bald  Mountains  [between  Nole- 

chucky     &     Big     Pigeon 

rivers]  16,22,24,25,43 

(See    note    7).     (See     also 

"Decisions,"   Sixth  Report 

of      the      United      States 

Geographic  Board,  p.  117). 
Bald  Spot  (Mtn)   [Bald  Moun- 
tains] 5,550  17,39(2) 
Now  Big  Bald  (see  note  31).                      5,530 
Bald      Spot       (Mtn)       [Great 

Smoky     Mountains] — (See 

Great  Bald) 
Balds  (Type  of  mountain)  79  (2) 

Balsam    Cone    (Mtn)      [Black 

Mountains]  6,670  41 

Present    southern    peak     of 

Black   Brothers    (see   note 

89).  6,645 

Balsam      Gap — (See      Balsam 

Road   Gap) 
Balsam      Mountains       (Chain, 

Range)      [between     Great 

Smoky      Mountains       and 

Tennessee       and       Pisgah 

Ridges] 
(See    also    Central    Balsam 

chain). 
Balsam     Road     Gap     [Balsam 

Mountains]  3,357 

Erroneously  shown  on  Guyot 
map  as  Boat  Gap. 

Now  Balsam  Gap  (note  25).  3,316 

Batcave — (See   Reedy-Patch 

Gap) 
Bear  Mountains   [north  of  Oc- 

coa  River]  22 


9,11,12,14,23,30(2), 
53  (2),  55  (3),  56  (2), 
57  (2),  60,61  (2),  64, 
65,  67  (3),  79,  80 


12,  53,  55,  56,  67,  74  (2) 
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Bear  Wallow  Mt.    [New  Found 

Mountains]  4,658  47 

(See  note  99).  4,640 

Beaver     Dam      Bald      (Tellico 

Bald)     (Mtn)  4,260  21,23 

[Unaka  Mountains — see  note 
7] 

Guyot  map  4,266 

Now    Beaverdam    Bald     (so 

spelled  on  Guyot  map).  4,280 

Big  Bald— (See  Bald  Spot) 
Big  Cataluchee  Balsam   (Mtn) 
[Cataluchee    Balsam    Moun- 
tains] 6,160  55 
Now    Cataloochee    Mountain 
in    Mount    Sterling    Ridge 
(see  note  48).                                             6,122 
Big     Doe     River — (See      Doe 

River) 
Big   Frog   Mt.       [Frog   Moun- 
tains] 4,226  11, 22 
Big      Frog      Mountains — (See 

Frog  Mountains) 
Big  Joy  Gap  (Madison-Yancey 

County  Line  N.  C.)  —  45 

Now  Ivy  Gap   (note  98);  so 

shown  on  Guyot  map.  2,977 

Big  Joy  (River)  [tr.  to  French 

Broad  River]  49 

Now  Ivy  River  (note  98);  so 
shown  on  Guyot  map. 
Big    Laurel    Creek     (River) — 

(See  Laurel  Creek) 
Big  Pigeon  River  (Basin,  Val-  9  (2),  12, 13, 14, 17,18, 

ley)    [tr.  to  French  Broad  19,23,35,47,51,52(2), 

River]       Also    referred   to  53,  54,  55  (3),  56, 57, 

as  Pigeon  River.  58,78 

Big  Pisgah  Mtn. — (See  Pisgah 

Mt.) 
Big    Ridge — (See     Hamburger 

Ridge) 
Big    Stone    Mt.       [jet.    Forney 
Ridge    and    Great    Smoky 

Mountains]  5,614  20 

Now   Silers    Bald   at   jet.   of 

Welch  Ridge  and  Smokies 

(note  42).  5,620 

Big  Yellow  Mountains  [west  of 

Blue   Ridge   at   Grandfather 

Mountain]  9, 10, 12, 16,  25,  35,  38 

Also  called  Big  Yellow  Mt.  39  (4),  42,  44 

and  Yellow  Mts.  in  MS. 
Black    Brothers — (See    Balsam 

Cone) 
Black   Dome    (Mitchell's    High 

Peak)     [Black  Mountains]       6,707  41  (3),  42 

Shown  as  Black  Dome  on 
Guyot  map.  Present  Mount 
Mitchell  (highest  mountain 
in  East)    (See  note  88).  6,684 
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Black   Mountain — (See   Hardy, 

Mt.) 
Black   Mt.    Basin— (See    Nole- 

chucky  River) 
Black    Mountains    [north    and  9, 10, 17,  20,  26  (3),  38, 

west  of  Blue  Ridge]  39  (2),  40  (4),  42  (4), 

43  (3),  46, 49,  79,  80 
Black  Rock  [longitudinal  chain 

of  Balsam  proper]  5,815  56 

Present    Blackrock   in    Plott 
Balsams.  5,854 

Black  Rock  [Blue  Ridge,  near 
jet.  with  Cowee  Moun- 
tains] 4,364  30 

4,355 
Blackstock  Knob  [Black  Moun- 
tains] 6,380  41 

6,359 
Blairsville  (Union  Co.,  Ga.)  34,73 

Blood      Mt. — (See      Tessuntee 

Mts.) 
Blowing  Rock — (See  Watauga 

Gap) 
Blue  Ridge  5, 7  (2),  8, 10, 12, 13, 

25  (2),  26  (2),  27  (2), 
28  (4),  29  (3),  30, 31, 
32,32-33,33  (2),  34,  35, 
36  (2),  37  (2),  38,39  (2), 
40,42,45  (2),  46,  47, 48, 
50  (2),  51, 54,  60,  62  (2), 
64  (2),  68,  69  (2),  70  (2), 
71,72,73  (3),  74, 82, 
83(2) 
Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  6 

(See  note  8). 
Blue      Ridge      Pinnacle — (See 

High  Pinnacle) 
Blue  Ridge  Railroad  62,74 

(See  note  127). 
Bluff     Mountain — (See      High 

Bluff) 
Bomgardner's   Farm,   Flats   at  68 

[Cullowhee  Valley] 
Boon    (Watauga   Co.,   N.   C.)  —  37 

Present  Boone    (note   78).  3,150f 

Bowler's      Pyramid       [Black 

Mountains]  6,348  40 

Present  Celo  Mountain  (note 

87).  6,328 

Brasstown   (Clay  Co.,  N.  C.)  —  72 

l,700f 
Brasstown    Bald — (See    Enota 

Mountain) 
Brass-town   Creek    [tr.   to   Hi- 

wassee  River]  70,  71  (2) 

Brasstown  on  Guyot  map  and 
on  USFS  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest  Map,  1929. 
Brass-town  Range  [north  from 
Blue  Ridge  between  Hi- 
wassee  Valley  and  Brass- 
town  Creek]  71  (2) 
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This  name  is  not  shown  on 
USGS     Dahlonega     Quad. 
but      Wolfpen      Ridge      is 
shown  for  a  part  of  it. 
Brigg's    [foot   of   Roan   Moun- 
tain] 2,727  43 
Not    shown   on    Guyot   map. 
Perhaps  at  Buladean  (2,761 
ft.)    on   USGS  Baker sville 
Quad.  Adv.  Sheet. 
Broad    River    [indirect    tr.    to 

Santee  River]  50  (2),  51 

Brushy    Creek    [tr.    to    North 

Toe  River]  26,  38,  39,  43,  45 

Source  3,425 

3,400f 
Buckley  (S.  B.,  naturalist)  19 

For  whom  Mt.  Buckley  was 
named  by  Guyot.  (See 
"Decisions,"  Sixth  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphic Board,  p.  170). 
Buladean — (See  Briggs) 
Bull      Head      [Great      Smoky 

Mountains]  6,613  19 

Bullhead  on  Guyot  map.  The 
present  Mt.  LeConte  (see 
note  37).  Le  Conte  is 
shown  on  Guyot  map  as 
one  of  Bullhead's  peaks. 

Cliff  Top  6,555 

Myrtle  Top  6,593 

Bull  Head  spur  4,400f 

Buncombe   County   (N.  C.)  50 

See  also  Asheville. 
Burnsville  (Yancey  Co.,  N.  C.)       2,849  11, 12,  38,  43  (2),  44  (2) 

2  817       45 
Butt  Mt.  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  2,168  51 

Shown  as  Butt  Mt  Mine  Gap 

on  USGS  Saluda  Quad.  2,100f 

— C— 

Cade's    Cove    Tnorth    of   Great 

Smoky    Mountains]  —  22 

Now  Cades  Cove.  1,807 

Caesar's  Head  Mt.     [Blue  Ridge]         —  27, 28, 51 

(See  note  59).  3,218 

Cane     Creek     [tr.     to     French 

Broad    River] — (See     Gap 

Creek) 
Caney   River    (Valley)    [tr.   to 

Nolechucky  River]  40,  41,  43  (2),  44 

Present     Cane     River     (note 

85). 
Canton — (See    Hominy    Creek 

Gap) 
Cany     Fork     Bald— (See     Old 

Bald) 
Carolinians  48 
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Cartoogechaye  —  (See  Catoo- 
gajay). 

Cashier's1  Valley   [Blue  Ridge] 

MS.  Text  3,600  31, 68 

Spelled    Casher's    on    Guyot 

map.  3,586 

Now  Cashiers  (Jackson  Co., 
N.  C).  3,478 

Cataloochee  Mountain — (See 
Big  Cataloochee  Balsam) 

Cataluchee  Balsam  Mts. 

[northeast  from  Balsam 

Mountains]  23,  54,  55 

Also  called  Cataluchee  Mts. 
in  MS.  Present  Mt.  Sterl- 
ing Ridge  (note  114).  (See 
also  note  48). 

Cataluchee  Mountains — (See 
Cataluchee  Balsam  Moun- 
tains) 

Catawba  River  (Basin,  Valley)  25  (2),  26,  37,  45, 50 

[tr.  to  Wateree  and  San  tee 
rivers] 

Catoo-gajay    (Creek)    [tr.   to 

Little  Tennessee  River]  63 

Now  Cartoogechaye  (see 
note  129).  The  Guyot  map 
does  not  indicate  that 
Wayah  Creek  is  tributary 
to  Cartoogechaye  Creek, 
and  the  latter  to  the  Lit- 
tle Tennessee  River;  but 
this  is  made  clear  by  "De- 
cisions," Sixth  Report  of 
the  United  States  Geo- 
graphic Board,  pp.  198, 
805. 

Cattahoochee  —  (See  Chatta- 
hoochee). 

Cat-tail     Gap     [Black     Moun- 
tains]      Text  5,700+  41 
Guyot    map                                  5,720 
Present  Deep  Gap  (note  90)                      5,300f 

Celo  Mountain — (See  Bowler's 
Pyramid). 

Central    Balsam    Chain     [Bal- 
sam Mountains]  54, 55 
The  Plott  Balsam  Group  of 
USGS   Cowee   Quad.    (See 
note  113) 

Chapman,  Mt. — (See  Alexan- 
der, Mt.) 

Charleston      (Charleston      Co., 

S.  C.)  62,83 

Chattahoochee    Valley    [tr.    to 

Apalachicola  River]  34,73 

Spelled  Cattahoochee  on 
MS.,  page  73  (see  note  74). 

Chattanooga      (Hamilton     Co., 

Tenn.)  4,5,74,83,85 
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Chattanooga  River  [tr.  to 
Tugaloo      and      Savannah 

rivers]  28,31(2) 

Shown  as  Chatooga  River  on 
Guyot  map,  (note  64); 
now  Chattooga. 

Chattooga  River — (See  Chat- 
tanooga River) 

Cheoah — (See  Cheowah) 

Cheoah  Bald— (See  Cheowah 
Mountains,  highest  point) 

Cheowah  Mountains  [trans- 
verse ridge  from  north 
end  Valley  River  Moun- 
tains toward  Great  Smoky 

Mountains]  23,  24,  61,  66  (2),  74 

Now  Cheoah    (see  note  50). 

Cheowah     Mountains,     highest 

point  4,996  24 

Now     Cheoah     Bald      (USGS 

Nantahala  Quad).  5,000f 

(note  55). 

Cheowah    River     (Basin,    Val- 
ley)   [tr.  to  Little  Ten- 
nessee  River]  23,  61,  62,  66  (3),  70 
Now   Cheoah    (see  note  50). 

Cherokee  County  (N.  C.)  62,70 

The  part  referred  to  is  now 
in  Graham  County  (note 
125). 

Cherokees  (see  note  134)  65,68 

Chestnut  Bald— (See  Devil's 
Court  House) 

Child's  Col.  38,  43 

Childsville  (farm)  2,652  38 

Chillowhee    Mountains     [north 
of     Great     Smoky     Moun- 
tains] 22 
Chilhowee     on     Guyot     map 
(see  note  47). 

Chimney  Peak  [Balsam  Moun- 
tains] 6,234  56 
Now    Lone    Bald    (see    note 

120).  6,016 

Chimney  Top  [Blue  Ridge]  4,563  31 

Chimneytop  on  USGS  Cowee 

Quad.  4,625 

Christiansburg     (Montgomery  —  84  (2) 

Co.,  Va.)  2,007 

Clayton  (Rabun  Co.,  Ga.)  1,945  33,62,73 

1,959 

Cleaveland      (Bradley      Co., 

Tenn.)  22,72,74,84 

Spelled  Cleveland  on  Guyot 
map  and  so  indicated  once 
in  MS. 

Cleveland —  (See    Cleaveland ) 

Cliff  Top— (See  Bull  Head) 

Clinch  River  [tr.  to  Tennes- 
see River]  4, 84 
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Clingman,  Mr.  20 

Senator  T.  L.  Clingman  (see 
note  39). 
Clingmans  Dome — (See  Cling- 
man's   Mt.    [Great   Smoky 
Mountains] ) 
Clingman's  Mt.  (Smoky  Dome) 

[Great  Smoky  Mountains]  6,660  20'(2) 

Shown  as  Clingman's  Dome 
on  Guyot  map.  Present 
Clingmans  Dome  (see  note 
40).  6,643 

Clingmans     Peak — (See     Mit- 
chell, Mt.) 
Cohota    Mts.    [continuation    of 

Frog  Mountains]  10,22 

Not   named   on    Guyot    map 
(see  note  46). 
Cold  Mt.     [Blue  Ridge]  4,631  27,28,29,30,47 

(See  note  62).  4,500f 

Cold  Mt.     [Cold  Mt.  Chain]  6,063  47, 54  (2),  57 

(See  note  102).  6,000f 

Cold  Mt.  Chain  [between  forks 
of  Big  Pigeon  River,  north- 
west from  Tennessee 

Ridge]  54,57(2) 

Cold  Mt.  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  30 

Cook's  state  map  (North  Caro- 
lina) 38 
Cooper's  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  73 

(See  note  150). 
Coosa    River    [indirect    tr.    to 

Alabama  River]  8,33 

Coosawattee  on  Guyot  map 
(note  14). 
Coosawattee — (See  Coosa) 
Cove    Creek    [tr.    to   Watauga 

River]  36, 37 

Cowee      Mountains      (Chain, 
Range)     [Northwest  from 
Blue     Ridge     at     White- 
side] 9, 11, 12,  30,  31, 60, 61  (3), 

63,64  (3),  67,  74 
Crabtree     Bald     [New    Found 

Mountains]  5,336  11, 53 

5,280 
Crab-tree    Creek    [tr.    to    Big 

Pigeon  River]  47,58 

Cullasaja    River — (See    Sugar 

Town  Creek) 
Cullowee  Creek  (Valley)  64,65,68(2) 

[tr.  to  Tuckaseegee  River] 
Spelled  Cullowhee  on  Guyot 
map    and    on    MS.,    p.    68 
(note  131);  now  Cullowhee. 
Cumberland  Gap    [Cumberland 

Mountains]  74, 85 

Cumberland  Mt.  Gaps  84,85 

Cumberland  Mountains  2,3(2),4(2),5(3) 

Cumberland  River  [tr.  to  Ohio 

River]  5 
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Dahlonega   (Lumpkin  Co.,  Ga.)  —  34,72,73(2) 

1,484 
Dalton   (Whitfield  Co.,  Ga.)  —  74,83,84(2) 

774 
Deals      Gap — (See      Tennessee 

Cut) 
Deep  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  —  37 

3,100f 
Deep    Gap    [Black   Mountains] 

(See   Cat-tail   Gap) 
Devil's    Court    House    [jet.    of 

Cold   Mt.    Chain    and    Pis- 

gah  Ridge]  6,049  47, 54, 57 

(See  note  101). 

Silvermine  Knob  6,040 

Dicks   Creek  Gap— (See  Little 

High-tower   Gap) 
Doe    River     [tr.    to    Watauga 

River]  17,44(2) 

Double  Spring  Chain    [Balsam 

Mountains]  55, 56 

Not  named  on  USGS  Pis- 

gah     Quad.,     but     Double 

Spring    Gap    is    shown    in 

this  ridge. 
Double  Top  Peak  [Double  Top 

Ridge — Balsam      Moun- 
tains] 5,482  57 

Doubletop    on    the    USGS 

Cowee  Quad.  5,540 

Double     Top     Ridge     [Balsam 

Mountains]  57 

See  Snaggy  Ridge  on  Guyot 

map     and     note      Snaggy 

Bald   (5,538  ft.)   on  USGS 

Cowee  Quad. 
Duck   River    [tr.   to   Tennessee 

River]  5 

Ducktown  (Polk  Co.,  Tenn.)  1,780  22,  39,  51,  70,  72  (3),  73, 

1,696       74 

— E— 

Eagle  Creek  Valley  [tr.  to  Lit- 
tle Tennessee  River]  66 
Not  named  on  Guyot  map. 
Eastern  Group  [mountains  east 

of  Tennessee  River]  5 

Eastern  Range  15 

western  clearly  intended, 
(see  notes  7  and  11) 
Edneyville — (See     Reedy-Patch 

Gap) 
Elizabeth  town       (Carter      Co., 

Tenn.)  —  16,17,36,37,44 

Now  Elizabethton.  1,532 

Ellicott's  Rock  [Blue  Ridge]  —  28 

3,700f 
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Elljay  (Gilmer  Co.,  Ga.)  —  22,73 

Now  Ellijay;  spelled  Elijay 
on  Guyot  map.  1,298 

Enos    Plott's     Balsam     (Mtn.) 

[Balsam  Mountains]  6,097  56 

The  Plott  Balsam  of  USGS 
Cowee  Quad,  (note  116), 
east  of  main  Balsam  chain.  6,200f 

Enota     Mt.     (Fodder's     Bald) 

[Brass-town  Range]  4,811  11,71 

Now  Brasstown  Bald  or 
Enota  Bald  (note  21). 
Highest  point  in  Georgia.  4,768 

Etowa    River    [indirect    tr.    to 

Alabama  River]  8 

Now  Etowah   (see  note  15). 
Etowah — (See  Etowa) 


Father  Oldfield   (Mtn.)      [Cold 

Mountain  Chain]  6,045  57 

Not    named    on    USGS    Pis- 

gahQuad.    (See  note  122).  6,100f 

Fine  Creek  Valley — (See  Pine 

Creek  Valley) 
Fines  Creek  [tr.  to  Big  Pigeon 

River]  47,52,58 

Flat     Rock     (Henderson     Co., 

N.   C.)  —  48,51 

Now  Flatrock.  2,199 

Fodder  stack  [Blue  Ridge]  4,607  30 

Fodderstack  on  USGS  Cowee 

Quad.  4,280 

Fodder's      Bald— (See      Enota 

Mt.) 
Forney  Ridge  [Great  Smoky 
Mountains] 
Now      Welch      Ridge      (see 
note  41). 
Franklin    (Macon   Co.,    N.    C.) 
MS. 
Map 
At  river 
French    Broad    River    (Basin, 
Valley)     [tr.  to  Tennessee 
River] 
(See  note  9). 


Frog      Mountains      [Western 

Range    between    Hiwassee  7, 10, 11,  21  (2),  24 

and  Occoa  Rivers]  69  (2),  70  (2),  83 

Also  called  Big  Frog  Moun- 
tains on  MS.,  p.  69,  and 
Frog  Mountain  on  p.  83. 


20  (3),  24, 25, 

61  (2), 66 

2,120 

12,32,51,62,63,67(2), 

2,141 

2,100f 

68,78 

2,020 

2,002 

6,  7,8,i9  (2),  12, 13  (2), 
14  (2),  17  (2),  23,  27  (3), 
28,  35,  39,  40,  43,  45, 
46  (4),  47,  48  (2),  49  (3) 
50  (4),  51  (2),  53,  58, 
60  (2),  63,  72,74,  78 

Gap     Creek     [indirect     tr.     to 

French  Broad  River]  2,119  48 
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Guyot  map  shows  Cane 
Creek  as  tr.  to  French 
Broad  River  with  Gap 
Creek  as  tr.  to  Cane 
Creek;  USGS  Quads,  show 

only  Cane  Creek.  2,100f     48 

Georgia  2  (2),  6  (3),  11,  24, 

28  (2),  70,  71,  82 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.  84 

Graham  County  (N.  C.)— (See 

Cherokee  County) 
Grandfather  Mt.    [Blue  Ridge] 

MS.  5,900  8,12,25  (4),  26  (3), 

Map  5,897  36  (2),  38, 39 

(See  note  16).  5,939 

Great     Bald      [Great      Smoky 

Mountains]  4,922  20 

Shown  as  Bald  Spot  on 
Guyot  map.  Now  Gregory 
Bald  (note  43).  4,948 

Great  Bald  [Nantahala]— (See 

Wayah  Bald) 
Great  Balsam  Chain — (See  Bal- 
sam Mountains) 
Great  Central  Valley  6 

Great      Divide — (See      Amos 

Plott's  Balsam) 
Great  Hogback  Mt.    [jet.  Blue 
Ridge     and     Tennessee 

Ridge]  4,792  27  (2),  28, 29  (2),  30, 

Sometimes  spelled  Great  Hog  47,64 

Back    in    MS.;    also    Hog- 
back. 
Now  Toxaway  Mt.  (note  60).  4,700f 

Great    Pisgah    Mt.— (See    Pis- 

gah,  Mt.) 
Great     Scaley     [Blue     Ridge] 

MS.  4,835  31 

Spelled  Scaly  on  Guyot  map: 

Nth  End  4,780 

Center  4,835 

Scaly  on  USGS  Cowee  Quad. 

Center  4,830 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  2,  6,  9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 

(See   note   7).  19,  20  (2),  23,  24  (2), 

25,41,53,54,55(2), 
60(2),61'(3),64, 
65  (3),  66  (2),  69,  80 
Great  Valley — 
Great   Valley   of   Eastern 

Tennessee — 
Great  Valley  of  Tennessee — 
Great    Valley    of    the    Tennes- 
see— (See  Tennessee 
River) 
Great   Valley   of   Virginia   and 

Tennessee  1 

Green    Mountains    (New    Eng- 
land) 6 
Green  Mountain  Ridge   (Green 

Mountains)  43, 44 
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[isolated     ridge     in     Nole- 
chucky     Basin     north     of 
Burnsville] 
Not    named    on    Guyot    map 
but     shown     on     USGS 
Mt.  Mitchell  Quad. 

Road  crossing  3,139 

Green    River    Valley     [tr.    to 

Broad  River]  50-51 

Not  named  on  Guyot  map, 
but  shown  on  USGS  Pis- 
gah  and  Saluda  Quads. 
An  exception  to  general 
rule,  it  rises  on  north  side 
of  Blue  Ridge  (on  Hender- 
son-Transylvania Co.  line) 
north  of  Saluda  Mt.,  and 
breaks  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  east  of  Flatrock. 
Greenville     (Greenville    Co., 

S.   C.)  —  50,51 

989 
Greenville  (Greene  Co.,  Tenn.)  51 

Guyot  map  1,581 

1,554       17 
Greenville  Road 

(to  Greenville,  Tenn.) 
Gregory      Bald — (See      Great 
Bald  [Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains] ) 
Guyot,     Mt.      [Great     Smoky 

tains]  6,636 

(See  note  38).  6,622 

— H— 

Hamburg  .  30 

(Probably  same  as  Hambur- 
ger Ridge). 
Hamburger  Ridge  [N.  W.  from 
Blue     Ridge     at     Sheeps 

Cliff]  64 

Now    Big    Ridge    (see    note 
132). 
Hangover  Mt.     [Unaka  Moun- 
tains] 5,600+  21 
Now    in    Unicoi    Mountains 

(note  7).  5,200f 

Hardy,    Mt.      [Balsam    Moun- 
tains] 6,133  56, 57 
Now    Black    Mountain    (see 
note  121).                                                  6,275 
Hardin's                                                 900  69 

Not  shown  on  USGS  Maps. 

Hawkesbill   (Mtn.)      [in  ridge 

south  from  Blue  Ridge  at 

Grandfather  Mountain]  —  26 

Spelled  Hawk's  Bill  on  Guyot 
map.  Now  Hawksbill,  in 
Jonas  Ridge.  4,030 
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Haywood  County  (N.  C.)  54,58,78 

Hazel    Nut    (Creek)    Valley 
[tr.    to    Little    Tennessee 

River]  66 

Now  Hazel  Creek  (note  135). 
Hemphill  Bald— 

(See  Jonathan's  Creek  Bald) 
Henderson  County  (N.  C.)  50 

Hendersonville    (Henderson 

Co.,  N.  C.)  —  50,51 

2,153 
Henry,  Mt.      [Great  Smoky 

Mountains]  6,373  19 

Present  Old  Black  (see  note 

88).  6,356 

Hickory  nut  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  —  50 

Hickorynut    Gap    on    USGS 

Saluda  Quad.  2,800f 

High   Bluff    [Bald   Mountains]       4,703  17 

Bluff  Mountain  4,640 

High  Pinnacle   [Blue  Ridge]  5,701  26  (2),  27, 39,40 

Now  Pinnacle  (see  note  57).  5,657 

High    Pinnacle    of    the    West- 
ern    Bald — (See     Western 
Bald) 
High  tower  (Mtn.);   [jet.  Blue 
Ridge    and    Valley    River 

Mountains]  4,500  32 

Hightower    Bald    on    USGS 

Dahlonega  Quad.  4,567 

High-tower   Creek    [tr.   to   Hi- 

wassee  River]  70 

High-to-wah  on  Guyot  map. 
Hightower   Creek    on    USGS 
Dahlonega  Quad. 
Hiwassee      Gap — (See      Little 

High-tower  Gap) 
Hiwassee    River     (Basin,    Val-  7  (2),  10  (2),  11, 14, 

ley)      [tr.     to     Tennessee  21  (4),  27, 30, 33, 35, 

River]  46,68,69  (2),  70  (3), 

71  (3),  72  (2),  73, 
78(2) 
Hogback     (Hog     Back)— (See 

Great  Hogback  Mt.) 
Holston  River   [tr.  to  Tennes- 
see River]  4 
Hominy  Creek    [tr.   to   French 

Broad  River]  49 

Hominy   Creek   Gap — [between 
New  Found  Mts.  and  Pis- 

gah   Ridge]  2,668  12,47,51,52,74 

Not  shown  on  Guyot  map, 
but  note  Newfound  Gap 
on  Guyot  map.  2,268 

(See  note  24). 
USGS  Asheville  Quad  shows : 

at  Canton  2,587 

at  Turnpike  2,259 

Hot  Springs — 

(See  Warm  Springs) 
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Indian  District  (Quallatown)  67 

Indian    Gap — (See    Smokies 
Road  Gap) 

Interior  Basins  34  (2) 

(See  also:  Watauga,  Nole- 
chucky,  French  Broad,  Big 
Pigeon,  Tuckaseegee,  Lit- 
tle Tennessee,  Hiwassee, 
and  Occoa  Rivers) 

Iron     Mountain     Road     [Iron 

Mountains]  16 

Iron  Mountains  2,  6, 15  (2),  16, 17, 

(See  note  7).  22,24,25,35,36, 

37,39,43  (2),  44 

Ivy — (See  Big  Joy) 


Jack's-    Creek     [tr.    to    North 
Toe  and  Nolechucky 

Rivers]  44 

Jackson  County  (N.  C.)  19,61,65 

Joannah  Bald  [Long  Ridge]  4,743  24 

Now    Teyahalee    Bald     (see 

note  53).  4,700f 

Jonas  Ridge — 

(See    Hawksbill    and    Table 
Rock) 
Jonathan's   Creek    [tr.   to   Big 

Pigeon  River]  58,67 

Jonathan's    Creek    Bald    [Bal- 
sam  Mountains] 
Probably  the  Hemphill  Bald 

of  USGS  Mt.  Guyot  Quad.  5,500f 

Jones'  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  —  51 

Not  shown  on  Guyot  map. 
Named     on     USGS     Pis  g ah 

Quad.  2,900f 

Jonesboro'     (Washington     Co., 

Tenn.)  —  44 


1,696 
Joy — (See  Big  Joy) 
Junaluska     Gap — (See     Valley 
River  Gap) 

— K— 

Kentucky  2,74,82,85  (2) 

Knoxville  (Knox  Co.,  Tenn.)  898  62,  68  (2),  74  (2) 


Konaluta — (See  Long  Ridge) 


1,000 


Latham's  Gap  [Long  Ridge]  3,696  24 

Tatham's  Gap  on  Guyot  map. 
Tatham  Gap  on  USGS  Nan- 

tahala  Quad,    (note  52).  3,500f 
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Laurel    Creek    [tr.    to    French 

Broad  River]  17  (2),  23,  49 

Big  Laurel   River  on  Guyot 

map. 
Big  Laurel  Creek  on  USGS 

Asheville  Quad,  and  USFS 

Pisgah    National    Forest 

Map,  1929 
Le  Conte,  Mt.— (See  Bull 

Head) 
Lenoir — (See  Leroir) 

Leroir  (Caldwell  Co.,  N.  C.)  —  37 

correctly    shown    as    Lenoir 

on  Guyot  map.  1,182 

Lickstone     Mountain     [Double 

Spring    Chain — Balsam 

Mountains]  5,747  55 

Lickstone     Bald     on     USGS 

Pisgah  Quad.  5,741 

Linville     Chain     [south     from 

Blue    Ridge    near    Grand- 
father Mtn.]  26  (2) 
Linville  Mountains  on  Guyot 

map. 
Linville  Mountain  on  USGS 

Morganton  Quad. 
Linville  Falls  [Linville  River — 

tr.  to  Catawba  River]  38 

Linville  River   (Valley)    [tr  to 

Catawba  River]  26  (2),  36,  38  (2) 

(See  note  56). 
Little   Bald    [Nantihala   Moun- 
tains] 5,240  68 
Now    Siler    Bald    (see    note 

138).  5,216 

Little    Doe    River — (See    Doe 

River) 
Little    Frog    Mountains — (See 

Frog  Mountains) 
Little    High-tower    Gap    [Blue 

Ridge]  2,687  33, 73 

Present  Dicks  Creek  Gap  or 

Hiwassee    Gap    (See    note 

70). 
Little   Pigeon    (River)    [tr.   to 

French  Broad  River]  19 

Little  River   [tr.  to  Tennessee 

River]  22 

Little  Tennessee  River  (Basin,  7,9  (2),  10  (2),  12, 

Valley)     [tr.  to  Tennessee  14,  20  (2),  21,  22, 

River]  23  (2),  30,32,  33,36, 

In    a    number    of    instances  60  (4),  61  (3),  62  (2), 

referred  to   in   manuscript  63  (3),  66  (2),  67, 

as  "Tennessee,"  but  clearly  68  (2),  74,  78 

intended   for    "Little    Ten- 
nessee." 
Little       Yellow       Mountains 

[south  from  Roan 

Mountains]  5,200  16, 42  (3),  43 
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USGS  Mt.     Mitchell     Quad. 
shows:     Yellow  Mt.  5,320 

Little  Yellow  Mt.  5,000f 

Lone   Bald — (See   Chimney 

Peak) 
Long  Ridge   (Konaluta)      [be- 
tween   Unaka    and    Cheo-  23,  24  (2),  60,  61, 
wah  Mountains]  69,71(2) 
Present  Snowbird  Mountains 
on  Graham-Cherokee  coun- 
ty line  (note  49). 
Lookout  Mt.     [Chattanooga, 

Tenn.]  83 

Luftee    Knob    [Balsam    Moun- 
tains] 6,220  18, 53,  65 
(See  note  34).                                              6,216 

— M— 

Macon — (See  Mason) 

Mason  County  (N.  C.)  62 

Obvious     error     for     Macon 
(note  124). 
Madison  County  (N.  C.)  50 

Marble  Gap  [between  Valley 
River  and  Cheowah  Moun- 
tains] 2,686  74 
Red  Marble  Gap  on  MS.,  p. 
12,  and  on  Guyot  map 
(see  notes  29  and  153).  2,653 
Marion  (McDowell  Co.,  N.  C.)              —                     45 

1,436 
Marshall  (Madison  Co.,  N.  C.)  —  45, 50 

1,668 
Marysville  (Blount  Co.,  Tenn.)  —  68, 74 

Now  Maryville. 
Max  Patch  Peak   [Bald  Moun- 
tains   at    jet.    with    New 

Found  Mountains]  4,700  18,47 

(See  note  7).  4,660 

Mexico,  Gulf  of  2  (2),  34,  83 

Mississippi  River   (Valley, 

Waters)  2,  29,  34,  65 

Mitchell,  Dr.  42 

Mitchell,     Mt.     [Black    Moun- 
tains] 6,582  40 
Present    Clingmans    Peak 

(see  note  86).  6,567 

Mitchell,     Mt.      (present) — 

(See  Black  Dome) 
Mitchell's     High     Peak— (See 

Black  Dome) 
Montgomery  (Montgomery  Co., 

Ala.)  83 

Morganton  (Burke  Co.,  N.  C.)         1,140  37,  45, 50, 73 

Spelled  Morganton  on  Guyot 

map.  1,149 

Also  spelled  Morgantown  in 

MS.  1,180 

Mount — (See      under      specific 
name) 
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Mountain  City — 

(See  Taylors-ville) 
Mud  Creek  Bald  (Mtn.)    [Blue 

Ridge]  4,709  31 

Present     Rabun     Bald     (see 
note  68).  4,600f 

Murphy   (Cherokee  Co., 

N.  C.)  1,618  51, 68, 70, 72, 73  (2), 

1,542       74  (2) 
Myrtle  Top— (See  Bull  Head) 


— N— 

Nacoochee  Valley   (White  Co., 

Ga.)  —  34,73 

Spelled  Naioochee  on  p.  34 
of  MS.  Not  shown  on 
Guyot  map  (see  note  76).  1,349 

Nantahala — (See  Nantahala) 

Nantihala     Gap      [Nantihala 

Mountains]  4,158  12 

Now  spelled  Nantahala  (note 

18).     (See  also  note  27).  4,180 

Nantihala    Mountains     (Chain, 

Range,      Ridge)       [trans-  10, 11  (3),  12, 32  (2), 

verse   chain   north   from  33,60,61(2), 

Blue  Ridge  1  63,66,67,68 

Spelled  Nantahalah  on  Guyot 
map.  Now  Nantahala  (see 
note  18). 

Nantihala   River    (Valley)    [tr. 

to       Little       Tennessee  10,23,32,61,62, 

River]  63,  66,  68,  74 

Spelled  Nantahela  on  Guyot 
map.  Now  Nantahala  (see 
note  18). 

Nashville    (Davidson   Co., 

Tenn.)  3,85 

New  England  6 

New     Found     Creek     [tr.     to 

French  Broad  River]  49 

New     Found     Mountains     [be- 
tween Bald  Mountains  and  9,11,46  (2),  49, 
Pisgah  Mountains]                                                   52  (2),  53,  58 

New  Jersey  1 

New    River    (Valley)     [tr.    to  1,6, IB,  16,  35, 

Kanawha   River]  37  (2),  84  (2) 

New  York  1 

Newbern  (Pulaski  Co.,  Va.)  84 

Newport  (Cocke  Co.,  Tenn.)  43,51,74 

Nolechucky  River  (Basin,  Val- 
ley)   [tr.  to  French  Broad  9  (2),  11, 13, 14, 
River]  16  (2),  26,  35,  37, 
Now    Nolichucky    (see    note                                     38,39,42,43(2), 
note    17).      See   also   note                                    44,53(2) 
under  Rock  Creek. 

Nolichucky    River — (See    Nole- 
chucky) 
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Nona    (The    Ridge-pole)     [jet. 
Blue    Ridge    and    eastern 

chain  of  Nantahala  5,042  32 

Mountains]  5,008 

North  Carolina  2  (2),  6  (2),  15, 16  (2), 

18  (2),  22, 25,  28, 50, 
72  82 
North    Cove     (McDowell     Co., 
N.  C.)      Location  appears 
to    correspond    with    that 

of  present  Woodlawn.  45 

North    Iron    Mountains — (See 

note  7)  24 

(See  also  Iron  Mountains). 
North  Toe  River   [tr.  to  Nole- 

chucky  River]  26,  38, 42,  43,  44  (2) 

Notteley  River  [tr.  to  Hiwas- 

see    River]  34,  70,  71  (2) 

Now  Nottely  ("Decisions/' 
Sixth  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geographic 
Board,  p.  563.) 

— O— 

Occoa  River   [tr.  to  Hiwassee 

River]  8,10,21,22  (2),  33, 

Now  Ocoee  in  Tennessee  and  34  (2),  35,  70,  71,  72, 

Toccoa    in     Georgia     (see  73,74 

note  12). 
Ocoee — (See  Occoa) 
Ocona    Luftee    River    (Valley)  19,  23,  54,  61  (2),  63, 

[tr.  to  Tuckaseegee  River]  64,  65,  67 

Also     spelled     Ocona-Luftee 

and    Occona    Luftee;    now 

Oconaluftee  (note  36). 
Ohio  85  (2) 

Ohio  River   (Valley)  2,5 

Old      Bald      (Mtn.)      [Balsam 

mountains]  5,786  56, 57, 67 

Now   Cany   Fork   Bald    (see 

note  119).  5,926 

Old  Black— (See  Henry,  Mt.) 
Old    Road    Gap— (See    Valley 

River  Gap) 
Oldfield— (See      Father      Old- 
field) 

— P— 

Paint    Gap    (Paint    Mt.    Gap) 

[Bald  Mountains]  2,220  17,51 

(See  note  32). 
Paint  Mt.  [Bald  Mountains]  17,  51 

Paint  Rock  [Bald  Mountains]  17,  48,  51 

Pickens  (Pickens  Co.,  S.  C.)  51 

Pigeon  River — (See  Big  Pigeon 

River    and    Little    Pigeon 

River) 
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Pigeon  River,  Forks  of  52,  58 

(See  also  Big  Pigeon  River). 

Pine     Creek     Valley     [tr.     to 

Tuckaseegee  River]  68 

Spelled  Fine  Creek  in  MS. 
but  Pine  Creek  obvious- 
ly intended  from  location 
(note  141);  see  USGS 
Cowee  Quad. 

Pinnacle — (See  High  Pinnacle) 

Pisgah,     Mt.     [Pisgah     Moun- 
tains] 5,737  10,  47, 54 

5,757 
Now     Big     Pisgah     (USGS 
Pisgah   Quad).  5,749 

Pisgah     Mountains     (Chain, 

Ridge)       [transverse      ridge 
between  New  Found  Moun- 
tains     and      Tennessee  9,  30  (2),  46,  47, 49, 
Ridge]  52  (2),  53, 54 

Plott  Balsam   Mt.— (See   Enos 
Plott's  Balsam) 

Plott    Balsams — (See     Central 
Balsam  Chain) 

Pond    Mt.      [Stone    Mountains 

near  Va.-N.  C.  Line]  15 


-Q- 

Quallatown — (See      Quatta- 

town) 
Quatta-town      (Jackson     Co., 

N.  C.  1,979  67 

Shown     as     Quallatown     on 

Guyot  map;  also  on  USGS 

Cowee    Quad.      (see    also 

note  137).  2,100 


Rabun  Bald — (See  Mud  Creek 

Bald) 

Rabun  Gap  [Blue  Ridge] 

MS.    (p.    30) 

2,044 

30  (3),  32  (2),  61, 

Guyot  map 

2,150 

62  (2),  64,  68 
2,100f 

Raccoon   Mountains    [continua- 

tion of  Cumberland  Moun- 

tains,  south   of   Tennessee- 

River] 

4,  5,  83 

Red  Marble  Gap  [Between  Val- 

ley    River     and     Cheowah 

Mountains] 

2,686 

12 

Also   called   Marble    Gap   on 

MS.,  p.  74  (See  note  29). 

2,653 

Reedy-Patch  Gap  [Blue  Ridge, 

south      of     Hickory      Nut 

Gap] 

2,219 

50 
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Probably  at  location  of 
Reedypatch  Creek,  between 
Batcave  (1,472  ft.)  and 
Edneyville  (2,247  ft.)  on 
USGS  Saluda  Quad. 

Rich  Mt.  Bald  [Balsam  Moun- 
tains] 5,964  57 
Now  Rough  Butt  Bald  (note 
123).                                                            6,010 

Rich  Mt.  Ridge  [Balsam  Moun- 
tains] 57 

Richland  Balsam  (Mtn.)  [Bal- 
sam Mountains]  6,225  11, 54  (2),  56  (2),  57 

6,425 

6,540 

Richland    Creek     [tr.    to    Big 

Pigeon  River]  55  (2),  56, 58,  59, 67  (2) 

Ridge-pole,  The  —  (See  Nona) 

Road  Gap — (See  Balsam  Road 
Gap  and  Smokies  Road 
Gap) 

Roan  Mountains  [near  Big  Yel- 
low Mountains]  10, 16  (2),  36,  42, 
(See  note  19).                                                             43  (3),  80 

Rock  Creek  [tr.  to  Nolechucky 

River]  43, 44 

Guyot  map  shows  Rock 
Creek  as  tributary  of  Nole- 
chucky River;  USGS  Roan 
Mt.  Quad,  shows  it  as 
tributary  of  North  Toe 
River.  The  difference  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Guyot 
map  indicates  Nolechucky 
at  least  as  far  as  near 
Bakersville;  while  USGS 
indicates  the  Nolichucky  as 
beginning  at  the  junction 
of  the  North  Toe  and 
Cane  rivers. 

Rocky  Mountains  9 

Rockyface  Mt. — (See  Turkey 
Creek  Mt.) 

Rough  Butt  Bald— (See  Rich 
Mt.  Bald) 

Rutherfordtown       (Rutherford 

Co.,  N.  C.)  —  50 

Now      Ruth  erf  ordton ;      so 

spelled  on  Guyot  map.  1,096 


Saluda  Gap   [Saluda  Mt.,  east 

of  Blue  Ridge]  2,340  50 

2,173 
Saluda     Mt.     [east     of     Blue 

Ridge]  50 

Saluda  River  [tr.  to  Congaree 

and  Santee  Rivers]  50 
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Sam's    Knob    [Cold    Mountain 

Chain]  6,091  57 

Sam  Knob  on  USGS  Pisgah 

Quad.  6,130 

Sandofer    Gap    [Madison- Yan- 
cey Co.  line]  3,176  12 
(See  note  23).                                               3,000f 
Sandy  Mush  Bald  [New  Found 

Mountains]  5,164  47, 52, 53 

Called  Sandy  Mush  on  MS., 

p.  47.  5,168 

Sandy     Mush     Creek     [tr.     to 

French  Broad  River]  47,  49 

(See    note    regarding    Tur- 
key Creek) . 
Satulah  Mt.— (See  Stuly) 

Savannah  (Chatham  Co.,  Ga.)  83 

Savannah  Creek  [tr.  to  Tucka- 

seegee  River]  64,67 

Spelled    Savanna    on    Guyot 
Map;  Savannah  on  USGS 
Cowee  Quad. 
Savannah  River  50 

Scaly — (See  Great  Scaley) 
Scott's    Creek    [tr.    to    Tucka- 

seegee  River]  64,67,74 

Scott  Creek  on  USGS  Cowee 
Quad. 
Sequa tehee  Valley  [Tennessee]  3 

Sevierville  (Sevier  Co.,  Tenn.)  19 

Sheep's    Cliff    [Blue    Ridge    at 
jet.     with      Hamburger 

Ridge]  4,640  30,64 

Sheep  Cliff  on  USGS  Cowee 

Quad.  4,700f 

Shining  Rock   [Cold  Mountain 

Chain]  5,988  57 

6,040 
Shooting  Creek  [tr.  to  Hiwas- 

see  River]  70 

Shull's    Mill    Pond     (Watauga 

Co.,  N.  C.)  2,917  36,37 

Shown   as   Shull's   on   Guyot 

map.  2,935 

Shulls  Mills  on  USGS  Boone 

Quad.  Advance  Sheet.  2,904 

Siler    Bald    [Nantahala]— (See 

Little  Bald) 
Silers    Bald— (See    Big    Stone 

Mt.) 
Silvermine  Knob — (See  Devil's 

Court  House) 
Slaughter  Mt.— 

(See  Tessuntee  Mts.) 
Smokies     Road     Gap      [Great 

Smoky  Mountains]  5,271  18, 19  (2),  20,  65 

Now   Indian    Gap    (see   note 

35).  5,266 

Smoky  Dome — (See  Clingman's 
Mt.) 
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Smoky  Mountains — (See  Great 

Smoky  Mountains) 
Snaggy — (See  Double  Top 

Ridge) 
Snowbird       Mountains —  (See 

Long  Ridge) 
Soco      Gap      [Balsam     Moun- 
tains] 4,341  53, 55,  65,  67 
Spelled  Saco  on  MS.,  p.  67                         4,400f 
South  Carolina  2,28,82 
South  Iron  Mts.                                                                25 
(See    also     Iron     Mts.     and 
note  7). 
South  Toe  River  (Valley)  42,  43, 44  (2) 

[tr.  to  North  Toe  River] 
Spring      Creek — (See      Warm 

Spring  Creek) 
Standing       Indian       (Thomas* 
Bald)     [Nantihala    Moun- 
tains] 5,528  11,  32  (2) 

5,498 
Stansbury  Mts.   [between  Not- 

teley  and  Occoa  Rivers]  71  (2),  72,  74 

Starling,  Mt.    [Cataluchee  Bal- 
sam Mountains]  5,852  55, 56 
Present    Mt.    Sterling    (note 
115;   see  also  note  48)   in 
Mt.  Sterling  Ridge.                                 5,835 
State  Gap  [Iron  Mountains]           3,400                     37 
(See  note  7).    This  range  is 
shown     as     Stone     Moun- 
tains on  present-day  maps.                     3,700f 
State   Gap   Mt.      [Iron   Moun- 
tains] 36 
State  Line  Ridge    [Bald  Moun- 
tains]                                                                       47 
(See  note  7). 
Steestachee   Bald — (See   West- 
ern Bald) 
Stekoah     fields     [Tuckaseegee 

Valley]  64 

Not  shown  on  Guyot  map. 
Sterling,    Mt. — (See    Starling, 

Mt.) 
Sterling       Ridge,       Mt.— (See 
Cataluchee  Balsam   Moun- 
tains) 
Stone— (See  Big  Stone  Mt.) 
Stone  Mountains —  6, 15, 17 

(See  note  7). 
Stuly  (Mtn.)     [Blue  Ridge]  4,506  31 

Present    Satulah    Mtn.    (see 

note  67).  4,560 

Sugar     Town     Creek     [tr.     to 

Little  Tennessee  River]  63 

Spelled  Sugartown  on  Guyot 
map.  Now  Cullasaja  River 
(see  note  128). 
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Swananoa  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  2,659  27, 50, 73-74 

Swannanoa    Gap     (see    note 

61).  2,522 

Swananoa   River    (Valley)    [tr. 

to  French  Broad  River]  41  (2),  49 

Now  Swannanoa. 


Table     Rock      (Mtn.)      [South 

of   Blue   Ridge   at   Grand- 
father Mountain]  —  26 
Now    (Tablerock,     in     Jonas 

Ridge  3,909 

Tallulah     Falls     R.     R.— (See 

Blue  Ridge  Railroad) 
Tallulah    River     (Valley)     [tr. 

to    Tugaloo     and     Savan-  .  . 

nah  Rivers]  32,  33  (2),  73 

Tatham    Gap — (See    Latham's 

Gap) 
Taylors-ville     (Johnson     Co., 

Tenn.)  2,395  37  (2) 

Present   Mountain   City    (s§e 

note   79).  2,418 

Tellico  Bald — (See  Beaver  Dam 

Bald) 
Tellico    Plains     (Monroe     Co., 

Tenn.)  —  72 

858 
Tellico     River     [tr.     to     Little 

Tennessee    River]  21,23 

Tennesseans  .    20 

Tennessee    (state)  3, 15, 16  (2),  17, 18, 19, 

22,39,51  (2),  59,  70, 
74,82 
Tennessee    Bald    [jet.    of    Bal- 
sam     Mountains,      Pisgah 

Ridge  and  Tennessee 

Ridge]  4,600  47, 54  (2),  56, 64 

(See  note  103).  5,622 

Tennessee,  Central  85 

Tennessee,   Central   Basin   of  3,5(2) 

Tennessee  Creek  [tr.  to  Tucka- 

seegee  River]  52 

Tennessee   Cut  21 

West  of  present  Deals  Gap 

(note  45). 
Tennessee,  North  Eastern  6, 15 

Tennessee,   Northern  2 

Tennessee       Ridge       [between 

Blue  Ridge  and  Pisgah  29,30,46,47  (2), 

Ridge]  52, 54 

Tennessee    River    (Basin,    Val-  3  (2),  4  (3),  5  (3), 

ley)    [tr.  to  Ohio  River]  9  (2),  13, 14, 16, 18, 

Including   references   to:  22  (2),  35,  36,  43,  44, 

Great  Valley  46,60,70,72,74, 

Great    Valley    of    Eastern  77  (2),  82  (2),  83  (2), 

Tennessee  84  (3) 
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Great  Valley  of  Tennessee 
Great  Valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee 
(See    also    Little    Tennessee 
River) 
Tennessee    and    Virginia    Rail- 
road— (See    Virginia    and 
Tennessee  R.  R.) 
Tennessee,  Western  5 

Tessuntee  Mts.   (Peaks)    [Blue 

Ridge]  34  (3),  73 

East  4,464 

West  4,467 

Probably  present: 

Blood  (East)  4,463 

Slaughter  (West)  4,370 

(See  note  72). 
Teyahalee     Bald — (See     Joan- 

nah  Bald) 
Thomas'   Bald — (See    Standing 

Indian) 
Toccoa — (See  Occoa) 
Toe  River   [tr.   to   Nolechucky 

River]  42,  44  (2) 

(See    also    North    Toe    and 
South  Toe). 
Toe  River  Gap    [at  jet.  Black 
Mountains     and     Blue 

Ridge]  5,188  40 

5,100f 
Toxaway       Mt. — -(See       Great 

Hogback  Mt.) 
Tray  Mt.      [Blue  Ridge]  4,426  28,  30  (2),  33  (2), 

Called    Tray    Mts.    on    MS.,  34  (3),  73 

pp.   34   and   73    (see   note 
66).  4,398 

Tuckaleachee    Cove    [north    of 

Great  Smoky  Mountains]  22 

Now  Tuckaleechee  Cove. 
Tuckaseegee     River      [tr.     to  9  (2),  12, 14, 19, 30, 

Little     Tennessee     River]  31  (2),  35, 52, 57, 

Spelled        Tuckaseege         on  61  (3),  62, 63  (2), 

Guyot  map.     Now  Tucka-  64  (3),  65  (2),  66, 

segee  ("Decisions,"  Sixtx  67  (2),  68,  74 

Report      of     the      United 
States   Geographic   Board, 
p.  771.) 
Turkey    Creek     (Valley)     [tr. 

to  Sandy  Mush  Creek]  47,49,52 

Guyot  map  indicates  Tur- 
key Creek  as  tr.  to  Sandy 
Mush  Creek,  and  latter 
as  tr.  to  French  Broad 
River;  but  USGS  Ashe- 
ville  Quad,  shows  Sandy 
Mush  Creek  tributary  to 
Turkey  Creek  and  Tur- 
key Creek  as  tributary 
to  French  Broad  River. 
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Turkey      Creek      Mt.      [New 
Found  Mountains] 
Probably  the  Rockyface  Mt. 
of  USGS  Asheville  Quad. 

Turner,  Jas.  C. 

Turnpike — (See  Hominy  Creek 
Gap) 

Tusquita  Bald  (Mtn.)  [Val- 
ley River  Mountains] 
Spelled  Tuscuittah  on  Guyot 
map  (see  note  20).  Now 
Tusquitee.  Appears  to  be 
same  as  Signal  Bald  on 
USGS  Wayah  Bald  Ad- 
vance Sheet. 

Tusquitee — (See   Tusquita   and 
Tusquitlah) 

Tusquitlah    Creek    [tr.    to    Hi- 
wassee  River] 
Spelled  Tuscuittah  on  Guyot 
map.   Now  Tusquitee    (see 
note  20). 
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4,540 


5,314 


49 


73 


11 


5,275 


70 


-U- 


Unaka  Gap  [Blue  Ridge] 
Not  named    on   Guyot   map. 
Present     Unicoi     Gap     (see 
note  73). 
Unaka  Mountains  (Chain, 
Range) 
Present  names: 

Unaka — between  Doe  and 

Nolichucky  rivers 
Unicoi — between  Little 

Tennessee  and  Hiwassee 
rivers 

(See  note   7). 
Unicoi  Gap — (See  Unaka  Gap). 
Unicoi      Mountains      —      (See 
Unaka       Mountains       and 
note  7) 
Union  County  (Georgia) 


2,963 


34, 71,  73 


2, 7, 13, 15, 16, 21, 
23  (3),  24, 25, 39, 
60  (2),  61, 69,  70(2), 
72 


73 


Valle-Crucis      (Watauga      Co., 

N.  C.) 
(See  note  77). 
Valley  River   [tr.  to  Hiwassee 

River] 
Valley      River      Gap      [Valley 

River  Mountains] 
(See   note   28): 

Junaluska  Gap 

Old  Road  Gap 
Valley  River  Mountains  (Range) 

[between   Blue    Ridge    and 

Long  Ridge] 


3,564 


2,676 


3,504 
3,469 


36,37(2) 


24,  68,  70,  71,  78 
12 


10, 11, 12,  23,  30,  32, 
33,  60,  61,  68,  69,  70, 
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Shown  as  Valley  Town  Mts.  74 

on   MS.,    p.    10,   and    Val- 
ley Town  Range  on   MS., 
p.  23. 
Valley    Town    (Cherokee    Co., 

N.   C.)  —  24 

(See  note  51).  l,800f 

Valley  Town  Range— (See  Val- 
ley River  Mountains) 
Virginia  6,15,24,59,84 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.  83,  84 

Called  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia R.  R.  on  MS.,  p.  84. 

— W— 

Wagah— (See  Wayah) 

Walden  Ridge  [continuation 
of  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains] 4, 5 

Walnut    Mountains    [north    of 

French  Broad  River]  18,23,49 

Called  Walnut  Mt.  on  MS., 
pp.  18  and  49. 

Warm  Spring  Creek  (Valley) 
[tr.      to      French      Broad 

River]  47,49(2) 

Present  Spring  Creek  (note 
100),  and  so  named  on 
MS.,  p.  49. 

Warm   Springs    (Madison   Co., 

N.  C.)  1,326  17,49,50,52 

Now  Hot  Springs  (see  note 
33).  1,326 

Warrenton,  Alabama  4,5 

(not  shown  in  1937  U.  S. 
Postal  Guide) 

Warrior's  Creek — (See  Wayah 

Creek   Valley)  67 

Watauga  County  (N.  C.)  39 

Watauga  Creek    [tr.   to   Little 

Tennessee  River]  63 

Watauga  Gap  [Blue  Ridge]  3,470  36, 37  (3) 

Apparently  at  same  location 

as  present  Blowing  Rock.  3,575 

Watauga  Gap  [Cowee  Moun- 
tains] 

Guyot    map 
(See  note  26). 

Watauga  River  (Basin,  Val- 
ley) [tr.  to  Holston 
River] 

Waterrock    Knob — (See    Amos 

Plott's  Balsam) 
Wayah     Bald      (Great     Bald) 

[Nantihala  Mountains]  5,494  68 

(See  notes  130  and  138).  5,335 

Wayah   (Creek)   Valley   [tr.  to 

Little  Tennessee  River]  63,  67 


3,285 

12 

3,280 

3,300f 

8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 

16  (2),  17,  24,  25, 26 

35  (3),  36  (2), 

37  (4),  38, 39,  45 
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Spelled   Wagah   on   page   63 
of    MS.       See   note    under 
Catoo-gajay     for     relation 
between   Wayah   and   Car- 
toogechaye     creeks     and 
Little  Tennessee  River. 
Wayah     Gap — (See    Nantihala 

Gap) 
Waynesville      (Haywood      Co., 


N.   C.) 

2,700 

12  (2),  13,  51, 52, 

Guyot  map 

2,752 

2,637 

59,67  (2),  74 

Wear's   Cove    [north   of   Great 

Smoky   Mountains] 

— 

22 

Now  Wear  Cove 

l,500f 

Webster  (Jackson  Co.,  N.  C.) 

— 

12, 19,  51,  57,  64,  65, 

(See  note  133). 

2,156 

67,68(2) 

Welch      Ridge — (See      Forney 

Ridge) 

Wesner     Bald — (See     Western 

Bald) 

Western    Bald,    High    Pinnacle 

of    [Balsam  Mountains] 

5,692 

56 

Either  Webster  Bald 

5,700f 

or  Steestachee  Bald 

5,865 

of  USGS  Cowee  Quad. 

(note  118) 

Western  North   Carolina   Rail- 

road 

12,  73 

(See  note  30). 

White  Top  Mt.     [Virginia  Blue 

Ridge] 

5,530 

15 

5,520 

Whiteside    Mt.      [Blue    Ridge, 
at  jet.  with  Cowee  Moun- 
tains] 4,907  29,30,31  (2),  64 
(See  note  65).                                               4,930 
Wilkesboro'  (Wilkes  Co.,  N.  C.)         —                     37 

950 
Winfrey's  Gap  [Long  Ridge]  3,493  24 

(See  note  54).  3,300f 

Wolf  pen  Rklge — (See 

Brass-town  Range) 
Woodlawn — (See  North  Cove) 


Yadkin  River   (Valley)  25,37 

Yancey  County  (N.  C.)  39 

(See  note  84). 

Yeates  Knob — (See  Yoates 
Knob) 

Yellow  Mt.  [Cowee  Moun- 
tains] 5,133  11 

5,145 

Yellow  Mountains — (See  Big 
Yellow  Mountains  and  Lit- 
tle Yellow  Mountains) 

Yoates     Knob     [Black     Moun- 
tains] 5,975  41 
Yeates  on  Guyot  map.     Now 

Yeates  Knob  (note  91).  6,001 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  Checklist  of  United  States  Newspapers  and  Weeklies  before  1900  in  the 
General  Library  of  Duke  University.  Part  V,  North  Dakota -Vermont; 
Part  VI,  Virginia-Wyoming.  Compiled  by  Mary  Wescott  and  Allene 
Ramage.  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press.  1937.  Pp.  710-929; 
934-1145.) 

With  the  appearance  of  parts  five  and  six,  the  Checklist  of 
United  States  Newspapers  in  the  Duke  University  Library, 
begun  in  1932,  is  brought  to  a  finish.  The  Duke  collection, 
comprising  some  10,000  volumes,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
largest  in  the  South,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  the  most  comprehensive  in  scope. 
Virtually  every  state  in  the  Union  is  represented  by  one  or 
more  files.  In  general,  however,  the  longest  and  most  valuable 
runs  are  for  the  South  and  East. 

Since  the  publication  in  1937  of  the  Union  List  of  News- 
papers, a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  place  of  bibliographies 
limited  to  individual  libraries  and  small  regions.  One  answer 
is  that  the  monumental  national  list  does  not  go  back  of  1820. 
Of  course  for  the  earlier  period  we  have  Brigham's  "Biblio- 
graphy of  American  Newspapers,  1690-1820,"  if  one  has  the 
patience  to  comb  through  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  from  1913  to  1927.  In  any  case,  Brigham 
is  almost  entirely  out  of  date  for  such  a  collection  as  that  at 
Duke,  which  has  been  largely  developed  in  very  recent  years. 
Quite  aside  from  considerations  of  availability  of  the  informa- 
tion in  other  sources,  it  is  of  first  rate  importance  to  have  pre- 
sented here  a  complete  picture  of  the  holdings  of  one  great 
library.  The  research  worker  will  find  extensive  resources 
concentrated  at  one  point,  perhaps  saving  much  time  and  travel. 
The  Duke  checklist  should  find  a  place  beside  similar  records 
prepared  by  Yale  University,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society. 

The  arrangement  of  the  present  list  is  one  which  has  appar- 
ently become  standardized  for  newspapers,  i.  e.,  alphabetically 
by  states,  under  states  alphabetically  by  towns  and  cities,  and 
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under  the  locality  alphabetically  by  newspaper  titles.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  historical  data  is  given  for  each  paper, 
including  date  of  founding,  names  of  editors  and  publishers, 
and  changes  in  title.  The  format  of  the  printed  page,  with 
the  year  given  on  the  left-hand  margin,  is  ideal  for  quickly 
discovering  a  particular  date  wanted. 


R.  B.  Downs. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 


History  of  North  Carolina.     By  John  Lawson.     Edited  by  Frances  Latham 
Harriss.     (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie.     1937.    Pp.  xxiv,  259.) 

Lawson's  History  is  more  than  "a  Journal  of  a  Thousand 
Miles  Travel"  through  Carolina  in  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; it  is  a  valuable  section  of  the  biography  of  a  man  of 
whose  personal  history  we  know  very  little.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  a  man  of  training  and  culture,  with  sufficient  scientific 
knowledge  to  become  surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina  in 
1708.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood  refers  to  him  as  "  a  sturdy 
adventurer  and  writer  of  no  mean  order  (North  Carolina 
Booklet,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  April,  1907).  Stephen  B.  Weeks 
states  that  he  "probably  belonged  to  the  Lawsons  of  Brough 
Hall,  Yorkshire,"  and  was  a  son  of  the  Lawson  who  was 
knighted  in  1695  for  his  supreme  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  Kings 
(Libraries  and  Literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  p.  225).  In  John  Lawson  England  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  North  Carolina.  His  work  as  surveyor,  his  aid 
in  securing  in  1705  the  incorporation  of  Bath,  the  first  incor- 
porated town  in  the  province,  and  his  authorship  of  the  first 
known  book  by  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina,  alone  make 
his  reputation  secure  in  our  colonial  annals. 

After  the  dedication  of  his  "Sheets"  to  the  Lords  Proprietors 
and  an  introduction,  Lawson  divides  his  book  into  three 
sections: 

1.  A  Journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles  Travel. 

2.  A  Description  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  An  Account  of  the  Indians  of  North  Carolina. 
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Lawson,  young  and  vigorous,  arrived  in  "Charles-town,"  South 
Carolina,  in  the  summer  of  1700,  stayed  there  until  winter, 
and  left  for  North  Carolina  on  December  28.  Ascending  the 
Santee  River,  he  zigzagged  to  piedmont  North  Carolina, 
struck  the  famous  Indian  trail  called  "Catawba  path,"  and 
explored  widely  separated  regions  of  the  province.  He  visited 
localities  which  later  became  the  present  towns  of  Hillsboro, 
Graham,  Wake  Forest,  Salisbury,  Goldsboro,  and  Greenville. 
(For  a  description  of  his  route,  see  James  Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  cited  by 
Weeks.)  The  author  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
country.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  as  to  the  origin 
and  flow  of  rivers,  his  geographical  descriptions  are  very  valu- 
able. He  tells  of  the  rivers  and  the  "Inlets  and  Havens  of  This 
Country"  with  keen  observation.  Valuable  material  is  given 
on  the  natural  resources  of  this  section — Carolina  "in  Her 
Natural  Dress" — the  flora  and  fauna,  though  modern  scholars 
hold  that  the  account  of  the  flora  is  overdrawn.  Lawson's 
well  known  classification  of  lizzards,  tortoises,  and  the  like  as 
"insects"  may  be  easily  overlooked  in  the  light  of  word  mean- 
ing of  his  day. 

The  work  is  very  valuable  also  for  the  social  history  it  con- 
tains. Lawson  spent  days  and  nights  in  the  homes  of  Indians 
of  many  tribes.  His  description  of  their  commercial  relations, 
home  life,  food,  marriage  customs,  and  the  Europeans'  "intri- 
gues" with  the  Indians,  reveal  a  happy  race  enjoying  its  food 
and  liquor  so  much  that  the  Indian  "eats  and  drinks  away  the 
Cares  of  the  World,  and  desires  no  greater  Happiness  than  that 
which  he  daily  enjoys"  (p.  88). 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  which  sponsored  the  publication  of  this  volume,  has 
given  us  an  edition  of  a  book  which  has  gone  through  more 
editions  than  any  other  single  work  on  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, and  this  one  is  distinctly  superior  to  other  editions.  The 
original  first  appeared  as  a  section  of  John  Stevens's  A  New 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels:  with  Historical  Accounts 
of  Discoveries  and  Conquests  in  All  Parts  of  the  World.  It 
was  begun  in  1708.  The  second  edition,  under  the  title,  A 
New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  was  printed  in  1709.    This  edition 
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had  a  map  and  a  plate.  The  work  was  published  again  in  1711 
under  the  same  title.  It  was  re-published  in  1714  and  1718 
under  a  new  title,  and  the  latter  edition  carried  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent imprint.  A  German  edition  appeared  in  1712  under 
the  title,  Alleneuster  Beschreibung  der  Provintz  Carolina 
(Hamburg),  and  another  in  1722.  Both  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  legislature  ordered  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  1714  copy  in  1860,  but  the  work  was  poorly  done.  An- 
other poor  edition  appeared  in  1903,  edited  by  the  late  Col. 
Fred  A.  Olds,  who  omitted  some  of  the  very  frank  descriptions 
of  Indian  customs.  It  is  in  fair  binding,  with  two-column 
pages,  and  distressingly  small  print.  Like  all  of  its  predeces- 
sors, it  has  no  index.  The  only  flaw  which  the  reviewer  finds 
in  the  present  edition  is  the  lack  of  a  good  index. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  is  due 
the  gratitude  of  the  reading  public  generally  for  this  splendid 
new  edition  of  the  only  work  contributed  by  North  Carolina 
during  the  proprietory  period  to  American  colonial  history — a 
work  so  valuable  that  a  copy  of  it  sold  at  auction  in  the  State  a 
century  after  its  publication  for  $60.00.  The  new  edition, 
well  bound  in  attractive  color  and  carrying  the  emblem  of  the 
Colonial  Dames,  in  large  and  legible  print  on  expensive  paper, 
contains  Lawson's  map  of  "Part  of  North  America"  and  six  of 
White's  famous  drawings.  It  also  contains  a  plate  of  the 
"Beastes  of  Carolina."  The  new  edition  is  a  real  gift  to  the 
public. 

Marvin  L.  Skaggs. 

Campbell  College, 
Bum's  Creek,  N.  C. 


Twelve  Virginia  Counties:    Where  the  Western  Migration  Began.     By  John 
H.  Gwathmey.     (Richmond:  The  Dietz  Press.     1937.     Pp.  469.) 

As  set  forth  in  a  short  general  introduction  entitled  "York 
River  Basin  Westward,"  this  book  is  "an  effort  to  preserve 
what  can  be  preserved  of  the  history  of  a  dozen  old  Virginia 
counties  whose  soil  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
channels  in   the  flow  of  Anglo-Saxon   civilization  from   the 
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thirteen  original  colonies  into  the  vast  empire  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachians." While  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  prove  his 
thesis  by  comparisons  with  other  sections,  he  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Virginia  history,  of  primary  import- 
ance to  geneologists.  Such  a  contribution  was  to  be  expected, 
however,  from  the  author  of  "Legends  of  Virginia  Court- 
houses" and  "Legends  of  Virginia  Lawyers." 

As  indicated  by  inside  cover  maps  and  twelve  chapter  head- 
ings, the  twelve  counties  selected,  in  the  chronological  order 
of  their  formation,  which  the  author  does  not  follow,  are 
Gloucester,  New  Kent,  King  and  Queen,  Essex,  King  William, 
Hanover,  Caroline,  Goochland,  Orange,  Louisa,  Augusta,  and 
Albemarle.  These  counties  lie  between  the  James  River  on  the 
south  and  the  Rappahannock  River  on  the  north  and  extend 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  top  of  Alleghany  Mountain,  but 
they  do  not  include  all  the  territory  within  these  boundaries. 
They  embrace  cross  sections  of  the  Tidewater,  the  Piedmont, 
and  the  Valley.  High  spots  in  their  history  are  presented  in  a 
shifting  panorama  of  family  names,  places,  events,  and  dates 
so  arranged  as  to  show  the  westward  movement. 

Although  the  annals  of  these  counties  are  unlike,  they  lend 
themselves  to  similar  treatment.  Hanover,  an  upland  county, 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  typical.  Beginning  with  an  Elmo 
Jones  full-page,  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  Hanover  Court- 
house, the  narrative  presents  first  the  story  of  the  formation 
of  the  county,  its  first  white  settlers  and  their  Indian  contacts. 
Then  follow  accounts  of  the  part  of  Hanover  County  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  and  the  American  Revolution;  the 
founding  of  academies  at  various  places  within  its  bounds;  lists 
of  public  officers,  with  their  terms  of  office;  names  of  im 
portant  landowners  and  historic  home  sites;  biographical 
sketches  of  Samuel  Davies,  "father  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Virginia,"  Patrick  Henry,  and  Henry  Clay;  Hanover's  part 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  the  War  of  Secession;  an  historical 
sketch  of  Hanover  Courthouse,  famous  for  its  associations  with 
Patrick  Henry  and  the  Parsons'  Cause;  portraits  and  records; 
and  finally  brief  mentions  of  many  noted  men. 

Prefaced  by  a  pen  sketch  of  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe,"  the  final  chapter  is  a  miscellany  of  historic  ac- 
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counts  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  architecture  of 
courthouses,  transportation  to  the  West,  Cornwallis  in  Vir- 
ginia, curious  military  punishments,  officers  of  the  Revolution, 
county  clerks,  and  Virginia's  chief  executives.  Of  these  items 
the  contemporaneous  accounts  of  Spotswood's  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge  are  the  most  informing.  Transportation 
to  the  West  tells  of  the  organization  of  the  James  River  Com- 
pany and  the  subsequent  efforts  to  establish  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  James  and  Kanawha  rivers. 

Although  Mr.  Gwathmey  has  not  attempted  to  produce  an 
historical  treatise,  his  book  is  a  storehouse  of  unusual  informa- 
tion and  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  Its  powder-blue  dress  and 
Caslon  old-style  type  make  it  an  attractive  and  pleasing  friend 
for  persons  interested  in  various  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
region  between  the  James  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  The  text 
is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduction  by  John  Stewart  Bryan. 
It  ends  with  a  detailed  index  of  individual  family  names,  and 
a  colophon. 

C.  H.  Ambler. 

West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Southern  Character  Sketches.    By  Betsy  Hamilton  (Idora  McClellan  Moore). 
(Richmond,  Va.:  The  Dietz  Press,  1937.    Pp.  xvi,  126.) 

One  of  the  most  vivid  memories  of  my  boyhood  in  the  pied- 
mont region  of  North  Carolina  is  of  a  series  of  "readings" 
by  Betsy  Hamilton  which  I  attended  in  the  1890's  dealing  with 
the  hill  people  of  Alabama  immediately  following  the  close  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  Reconstruction. 

The  present  volume,  Southern  Character  Sketches,  revives 
these  memories,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  the  selections  read 
by  Betsy  Hamilton  as  well  as  other  sketches  written  by  her 
which  I  had  not  previously  heard  or  seen  in  print. 

The  sketches  are  presented  in  two  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted 
to  sketches  of  the  people  in  general  of  the  piedmont  country 
in  Alabama  in  the  period  indicated.  They  are  in  dialect  and 
deal  with  the  everyday  events  in  the  lives  of  types  of  people 
which  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  met  with  today  as  they 
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were  fifty  years  ago.  The  dialect  itself  and  many  of  the  words 
used  in  the  sketches,  then  common  to  the  piedmont  area  of 
the  South  generally,  have  also  been  considerably  modified,  as 
modern  means  of  transportation  and  communication  are 
rapidly  wiping  out  the  differences  in  speech  and  vocabulary 
which  formerly  existed  between  the  peoples  who  lived  in  the 
low  country,  the  hills,  and  the  mountain  highlands  of  the 
South,  respectively. 

Individual  titles  from  Part  I  are:  "Hog  Killin'  in  Hillabee," 
"The  S'prise  Party,"  "Pap's  Bone  Felon,"  "The  Quiltin  at 
Mis'  Roberson's,"  "The  Writin'  School,"  "Mrs.  Pinkney's 
Spring  Spell,"  "The  Old-Time  Camp  Meetin',"  "Neighbors," 
"Zeke  Scroggins,  the  Embarrassed  Lover."  In  them  the  reader 
familiar  with  the  past  generation  remembers  as  real  folk  Betsy, 
Pap,  Maw,  Buddy,  and  Aunt  Nancy;  Cousin  Pink,  Caledony, 
old  Mrs.  Freshours,  the  Simmons  boys,  and  many  others  from 
the  Hillabee  Settlement  whose  daily  activities  were  humor- 
ously and  charmingly  described  in  the  column  that  appeared 
for  many  years  in  the  Sunny  South  under  the  title  of  "The 
Backwoods — Familiar  Letters  from  Betty  Hamilton  to  Her 
Cousin  Saleny." 

The  sketches  in  Part  II  relate  to  Negro  characters.  The 
opening  sketch  is  of  Betsy  Hamilton's  nurse,  Huldy,  whom 
Betsy  considered  as  much  hers  as  she  considered  her  mother 
hers,  and  Huldy,  in  turn,  never  entertained  a  thought  before 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  in  1862  that  she 
would  ever  bear  any  other  relationship  to  Betsy  than  that  of 
possessing  her  "chile"  and  being  wholly  possessed  by  her. 
"Superstitions  of  the  Alabama  Negro,"  "Dat  Quarter," 
"  *Daddy  Mose'  on  Evolution,"  "Susanna's  Recipe  for  Batter 
Cakes,"  "Ketchin'  a  Chicken,"  "Neely's  First  Love,"  "Kizzie 
in  Liberia"  portray  vividly  the  life  of  the  Negro  on  the  planta- 
tion before  the  war  and  in  new  situations  after  its  close. 

Betsy  Hamilton  was  the  pen  name  of  Idora  McClellan,  born 
in  Talladega  County,  Alabama,  in  1843.  She  first  married 
Albert  W.  Plowman,  and  after  his  death,  Captain  M.  V.  Moore, 
C.  S.  A.  She  early  became  a  contributor  to  the  Alabama 
Reporter,  a  paper  published  in  Talladega  County,  and  later  to 
the   Atlanta  Constitution,   the   Sunny   South,   and   Harper's 
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Weekly.  She  wrote  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  people 
and  the  region,  and  to  this  understanding  she  added  a  sense 
of  humor  and  charm  that  give  the  sketches  a  permanency  in 
Southern  writings  in  the  post-bellum  period. 

The  collection  and  editing  of  the  sketches  has  been  done  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Moore  Smith  of  Richmond,  and  the  volume  has 
been  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Betsy  Hamilton  and  an  illus- 
tration by  W.  L.  Sheppard  reproduced  from  Harper's  Weekly 
in  which  a  number  of  the  sketches  appeared.  It  contains  an 
introduction  by  Clark  Howell  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  to 
which  Betsy  Hamilton  was  a  regular  contributor,  and  a  fore- 
word by  Mrs.  Smith. 

Louis  R.  Wilson. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. 


The  Old  South:     Struggles  for  Democracy.     By  William  E.  Dodd.      (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    1937.    Pp.  vii,  312.    $3.75.) 

This  book,  which  is  the  first  part  of  a  four-volume  series 
planned  by  the  former  professor  of  American  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  recent  Ambassador  to  Germany  on 
•*the  evolution  and  collapse  of  the  Old  South,"  is  an  account 
of  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  from 
their  first  settlement  to  about  1690.  The  central  theme  is 
indicated  by  the  sub-title  "Struggles  for  Democracy,"  in  terms 
of  which  the  author  attempts  to  analyze  and  interpret  the 
events  and  developments  of  the  period.  It  is  difficult  to  ap- 
praise this  theme  or  to  judge  how  sound  is  its  application  to 
the  area  and  period,  because  the  author  nowhere  defines 
"democracy"  and  because  in  different  passages  its  meaning 
seems  to  vary.  But  the  reviewer  is  compelled  to  report  at  the 
outset  that  the  author  seems  to  have  read  into  the  life  of  both 
the  England  and  the  America  of  that  day  ideas  and  motives 
much  more  in  harmony  with  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury concepts  of  democracy  than  with  any  which  actually 
were  current  at  the  time,  and  that  he  thus  misinterprets  many 
of  the  situations  he  describes.  Few,  if  any,  authorities  on 
Stuart  England  would  agree,  for  example,  that  by  1600  that 
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country  was  beginning  "to  adopt  here  and  there  the  idea  of 
democratic  self-government"  (pp.  18-19),  or  that  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  in  1676  was  on  account  of  his 
"democratic  tendencies"  (p.  265).  Not  many  students  of 
American  colonial  history  would  be  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  motives  which  moved  nearly  all  Europeans  to 
cross  the  stormy  North  Atlantic  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury" are  indicated  by  the  subject  of  this  volume  (p.  vi) . 
Surely,  few  of  the  usually  recognized  motives  of  European 
colonization  ought  to  be  considered  as  aspects  of  a  quest  for 
democracy.  Nor  can  the  reviewer,  at  least,  consent  to  the 
implication,  present  throughout  the  volume,  that  all  the  move- 
ments against  constituted  authority  in  the  colonies,  of  which 
Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia  and  Durant's  uprising  in  the 
Albemarle  are  two  examples,  were  in  fact  conscious  "strug- 
gles for  democracy."  For  none  of  these  episodes  does  the  author 
cite  evidence  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  seek- 
ing anything  more  than  the  redress  of  specific  grievances  or 
the  removal  of  certain  objectionable  officials. 

Basic  misinterpretations  of  seventeenth-century  ideas  and 
motives  are  not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  word  "democracy." 
One  of  the  most  astonishing  passages  in  the  book  describes  the 
votes  of  the  Maryland  assembly  in  1 649  after  resolving  in  favor 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  "The  other  rights  of  Englishmen 
were  reasserted,"  the  author  states  (though  his  footnote  refer- 
ence does  not  bear  him  out) ,  "namely,  that  all  freemen  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage;  that  the  assembly,  duly  elected, 
should  exercise  the  sovereign  powers  of  self-government;  and 
that  the  powers  of  war  and  peace  with  their  uncertain  neigh- 
bors inhered  in  the  legislature"  (p.  147).  It  would  be  hard 
to  describe  the  rights  of  Englishmen  as  they  were  understood 
at  that  time  more  inaccurately.  The  chapter  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts,  which  reflects  twentieth-century  terminology  too 
definitely  in  its  title,  "Stuart  Economic  Nationalism,"  never 
uses  the  word  "mercantilism"  nor  adequately  discusses  the 
economic  philosophy  inherent  in  the  system  and  current 
throughout  the  Western  world  at  the  time. 

An  equally  serious  defect  of  the  book  lies  in  the  failure  to 
make  adequate  use  of  some  of  the  best  work  of  recent  scholar- 
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ship.  The  treatment  of  early  Virginia  history,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  activities  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  harks  back  to  the  writings  of  Alexander  Brown 
and  ignores  entirely  the  now  essential  monograph  of  Wesley  F. 
Craven,  Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  which  has  up- 
set so  many  of  Brown's  interpretations.  Neither  in  the  chap- 
ters on  Virginia  nor  in  those  on  Maryland  does  the  author  ap- 
pear to  have  used  the  first  two  volumes  of  Charles  M.  Andrews's 
Colonial  Period  of  American  History,  though  he  has  made 
some  use  of  the  third  volume  in  relation  to  the  Carolinas.  A 
reading  of  Louise  Fargo  Brown's  scholarly  First  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bury  might  have  made  unnecessary  a  footnote  statement  that 
there  is,  he  believes,  "no  really  good  biography"  of  that  great 
politician   (p.  241). 

For  a  reviewer  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  minor  mistakes  and 
proof-reading  slips  is  seldom  profitable.  But  in  the  present 
instance  the  lesser  errors  of  statement  or  of  form  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  suggest  that  amid  the  author's  official  duties  in  Berlin 
he  may  not  have  had  leisure  to  subject  the  work  to  that  last 
careful  scrutiny  which  every  manuscript  ought  to  receive  be- 
fore it  goes  to  the  printer.  To  illustrate:  In  one  place  (p.  61) 
he  tells  us  that  the  Maryland  charter  gave  Lord  Baltimore  "the 
right  to  grant  or  refuse  a  representative  assembly."  Later  on 
(p.  205),  in  describing  an  executive  order  which  established  a 
property  qualification  for  the  franchise  in  that  colony,  he 
says:  "This  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  Maryland  charter." 
Both  statements  can  hardly  be  correct;  neither,  in  fact,  is 
really  accurate.  At  one  point  (p.  76),  £10,000  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  equated  to  £100,000  today — a 
ratio  of  one  to  ten;  but  two  pages  later  £1,000  in  the  1640's  is 
said  to  equal  "not  less  than  $10,000  of  present  day  currency" — 
a  ratio  of  one  to  two.  Perhaps  a  dollar  sign  has  crept  in  by 
error,  but  either  indicated  ratio  is  open  to  serious  question.  It 
is  sometimes  hard  to  remember  at  what  stages  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper's  career  he  should  be  called  by  that  name  and 
when  by  the  first  or  second  of  his  two  titles,  Lord  Ashley  and 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  it  is  incorrect  to  refer  to  him  at  any 
time,  as  is  frequently  done  here,  as  "Ashley  Cooper,"  or — 
worst  of  all — as  "Ashley  Lord  Cooper"   (p.  196).    The  rela- 
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tionships  of  members  of  the  Stuart  family  become  strangely 
mixed  when  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  is  de- 
scribed as  "Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  who  had  de- 
feated the  French  dictator  and  his  wife's  brother,  Charles  II, 
in  1672-73"  (p.  266).  And  it  is  anachronistic  by  a  matter  of 
some  centuries  to  speak  of  "English  serfs"  in  1680  (p.  274) . 

Mr.  Dodd's  past  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Old 
South  have  long  been  widely  recognized.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  what  promises  to  be  his  largest  single  undertaking  in  this 
field  should  begin  so  inauspiciously. 

Leonard  W.  Labaree. 

Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Collapse  of  tne  Confederacy.     By  Charles  H.  Wesley.      (Washington: 
The  Associated  Publishers.      1937.     Pp.  iv,   1225). 

Professor  Wesley  writes  in  the  preface  of  his  book  that 
"there  have  appeared  comprehensive  treatments  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  other  publications  have  dealt  with  general  as- 
pects and  special  phases  of  the  subject,  but  there  have  been 
few  efforts  to  treat  critically  the  internal  movements  in  the 
decline  of  Southern  resistance.  This  study  is  intended  to  set 
forth  comprehensively  this  neglected  aspect  of  American  His- 
tory and  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  a  summary 
of  the  internal  process  by  which  the  Confederacy  collapsed." 
Then  the  author  proceeds  to  develop  in  more  detail  the  thesis 
that  the  Confederacy  failed  from  internal  rather  than  external 
causes,  psychological  rather  than  physical  causes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter  on  war  resources, 
and  some  portions  of  the  last  chapter,  Professor  Wesley  has 
written  a  very  disappointing  book,  for  the  thesis  that  the  Con- 
federacy collapsed  from  internal  rather  than  from  external 
causes  is  one  which  has  been  almost  worked  overtime  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  first  book  devoted  to  the  subject  was 
the  scholarly  and  detailed  work  of  A.  B.  Moore,  Conscription 
and  Conflict  in  the  Confederacy,  published  in  1924.  The  next 
book  on  this  subject  was  the  reviewer's  State  Rights  in  the 
Confederacy,  1925.   In  the  meantime  articles  had  been  written 
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by  Hamilton,  Fleming,  and  Roberts  on  the  defeatist  move- 
ments. In  1926  the  reviewer  published  an  article  under  the 
caption  of  "Defeatism  in  the  Confederacy,"  which  was  based 
in  part  upon  an  M.  A.  thesis  which  had  been  written  at 
Vanderbilt  by  Miss  Georgia  Lee  Tatum.  In  1934  Miss  Tatum 
brought  out  this  work  in  book  form  under  the  title  Disloyalty 
in  the  Confederacy.  During  this  period  Miss  Ella  Lonn  pub- 
lished Desertion  during  the  Civil  War.  There  have  been  other 
books  published  during  this  time  which  deal  incidentally  with 
this  theme.  Even  the  college  texts  long  before  Professor  Wes- 
ley's book  appeared  had  come  to  accept  this  idea.  When,  there- 
fore, the  author  treats  internal  dissension,  defeatism,  and  state 
rights  as  something  new  in  explaining  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy one  is  greatly  surprised. 

He  lists  the  above  books  in  his  bibliography;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  his  footnotes  will  disclose  the  fact  that  his  references 
to  them  are  of  a  minor  nature  and  very  casual.  Had  he  set  out 
only  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  rather  extensive  literature 
which  has  been  produced  in  support  of  his  thesis,  there  would 
have  been  ample  justification  for  such  a  book;  but  his  mono- 
graph lays  no  claims  to  being  a  synthesis  of  former  works.  He 
presents  the  whole  thesis  as  new  and  original.  Without 
acknowledgements  and  the  ordinary  gestures  of  professional 
courtesy  customary  in  such  a  case,  the  author  in  reality  presents 
not  a  synthesis  but  an  inadequate  summary  of  the  literature 
which  has  already  elaborated  his  thesis  at  great  length. 

Frank  L.  Owsley. 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  Volume  V,  The  Territory  of 
Mississippi,  1798-1817.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Edward  Car- 
ter. (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1937.  Pp.  ix,  815, 
$1.50.) 

The  title  page  of  this  fifth  volume  in  the  valuable  series 
edited  by  Dr.  Carter  indicates  that  it  covers  the  period  from 
1798  to  1817.  Actually  it  goes  only  to  June  17,  1809,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  period  will  be  covered  in  the  succeeding 
volume.    Inasmuch  as  the  present  state  of  Alabama  was  a  part 
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of  the  Mississippi  Territory  these  volumes  also  contain  valuable 
materials  for  the  study  of  early  Alabama. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  documents  relating  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory  and  the  limited  space  available  for  publi- 
cation, a  selection  of  materials  has  been  necessary.  While  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  unpublished  papers  referring  to  political 
and  land  administration,  documents  "pertaining  to  military 
matters,  Indian  relations,  and  diplomatic  affairs"  have  been 
included  when  they  were  of  immediate  importance  to  the  ter- 
ritory. The  editor  has  been  at  such  great  pains  to  give  the 
location  of  documents  mentioned  but  not  included  that  the 
volume  almost  achieves  the  character  of  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
official  sources  of  the  history  of  the  territory.  He  has  also 
been  careful  to  identify  characters  mentioned  and  to  suggest 
sources  of  additional  information  about  them.  There  is  an 
ample  index.  Such  details,  of  course,  greatly  enhance  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work.  An  introduction  containing  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  territory  would  have  made  the 
volume  of  greater  interest  to  a  larger  group  of  readers.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  a  good  contemporary  map  has  not 
been  included. 

This  reviewer  has  had  occasion  to  make  a  study  of  British 
West  Florida,  1763-1783,  which  included  the  southern  half 
of  what  was  later  the  Mississippi  Territory.  He  has  been  in- 
terested to  find  that  many  of  the  same  problems  which  faced 
the  British  as  they  attempted  to  administer  this  area  faced  the 
Americans  in  the  later  period.  The  territory  was  still  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government  though  Postmaster  General 
Gideon  Granger  worked  industriously  to  improve  post  routes 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service.  There  was  still  the 
problem  of  relations  with  an  area  administered  by  a  foreign 
power,  Spain.  Settlers  continued  to  encroach  on  Indian  lands 
and  it  was  still  necessary  to  maintain  agents  among  the  various 
tribes  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  and  the  regulation  of 
trade.  The  land-hungry  immigrant  was  still  very  much  in 
evidence.  Disputes  and  partisan  politics  which  plagued  the 
British  province  were  no  less  characteristic  of  the  American 
territory.  In  this  connection  President  Jefferson  wrote  Gover- 
nor Williams: 
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I  have  seen  with  regret  the  violence  of  the  dissensions  in  your  quar- 
ter ...  it  seems  that  the  smaller  the  society  the  bitterer  the  dissen- 
sions into  which  it  breaks. 

Perhaps  the  knottiest  problem  which  had  to  be  solved  was 
that  of  land  titles  and  claims.  The  fact  that  the  territory,  or 
parts  of  it,  had  belonged,  within  the  thirty-five  years  previous 
to  1798,  to  France,  England,  and  Spain,  and  had  been  claimed 
by  Georgia,  suggests  the  possibilities  for  confusion.  In  1799 
William  Dunbar,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  listed  four  types 
of  claims  which  might  have  originated  under  the  British  gov- 
ernment, eleven  under  the  Spanish,  and  seven  since  the  Ameri- 
cans had  gained  control.  Though  commissions  were  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  investigate  claims  and  validate  titles  it  was 
not  until  1809  that  some  order  was  achieved  from  this  chaos 
and  public  land  was  put  on  sale.  In  the  meantime  hundreds 
of  immigrants  who  had  come  in  with  the  confident  expectation 
of  finding  good  land  available  at  low  prices,  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  right  of  preception  would  be  extended  to  them,  were 
greatly  inconvenienced  and  were  forced  to  settle  on  lands  to 
which  they  held  doubtful  claims.  A  monograph  might  well  be 
written  on  the  land  problems  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  volume  contains  many  hitherto  unprinted  letters  and 
papers  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Timothy 
Pickering,  and  Henry  Dearborn.  The  most  interesting  are 
those  from  Jefferson.  In  two  letters  to  Governor  Robert  Wil- 
liams he  gives  succinctly  his  views  on  political  appointments. 
In  April,  1805,  he  wrote: 

I  presume  you  will  think  it  for  the  public  good  to  have  an  eye  in  your 
selection,  ...  to  the  securing  of  a  sound  preponderance  of  those  who 
are  friendly  to  the  order  of  things  so  generally  approved  by  the  nation, 
men  hostile  to  that,  whose  principal  views  are  to  embarras  and  thwart  the 
public  measures,  cannot  be  too  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way  of  doing  it. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  proscribe  honest,  well  meaning  men,  heretofor 
federalists,  and  now  sincerely  disposed  to  concur  with  the  national  senti- 
ment &  measures. 

Two  months  later  he  wrote  again  in  similar  vein: 

with  respect  to  Federalists,  whether  they  are  in  opposition  because  hostile 
to  the  principles  of  our  constitution  or  to  measures  of  it's  administrative 
legislative  and  executive,  we  must  not  strengthen  the  effect  of  their  opposi- 
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tion  by  weight  of  office — in  the  first  case  their  wish  is  to  overthrow  the 
constitution:  in  the  2d  to  defeat  &  disgrace  the  measures  &  persons  they 
dislike,  in  neither  case  are  they  to  be  trusted,  disaffected  men  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  the  laws  honestly  extended  to  them, 
they  ought  not  to  expect  the  confidence  of  a  government  to  which  they 
know  themselves  hostile. 

Thus  did  the  canny  Jefferson  labor  to  build  up  his  political 
fences  even  on  the  remote  Mississippi  frontier — and  thus  did 
he  expound  a  philosophy  which  would  foster  and  rationalize 
the  spoils  system. 

Cecil  Johnson. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
editor  of  North  Carolina  Social  Science  Maps,  together  with  a 
Teacher's  Manual  of  37  pages,  published  by  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company,  Chicago.  The  series  consists  of  ten  classroom  wall 
maps  titled  Exploration  and  Settlement,  Indians  and  Whites, 
Independence  and  Union,  Plantation  Times,  The  War  for 
Southern  Independence,  Agriculture,  Industry,  Population, 
Political  and  Education,  and  Physical.  There  are  fifty- two 
separate  maps,  insets,  and  charts. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Russell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
received  a  grant  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for 
a  study  of  length  of  life  in  late  medieval  England. 

Dr.  Cecil  Johnson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
spending  part  of  the  summer  in  the  William  L.  Clements  Li- 
brary, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  engaged  in  research  in  the  Gage 
and  Clinton  papers  on  West  Florida. 

The  Medieval  World,  by  Dr.  L.  C.  MacKinney  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  has  been  published  by  Farrar  and 
Rinehart. 

Dr.  Frontis  W.  Johnston,  associate  professor  of  history  in 
Davidson  College,  has  been  awarded  by  Yale  University  the 
George  Washington  Eggleston  Historical  Prize  for  1937-38  for 
his  dissertation,  "The  Evolution  of  the  American  Concept  of 
National  Planning,  1865-1917." 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Robert  of  Ohio  State  University  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  history  in  Duke  University. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Clyde  of  Duke  University  will  be  on  leave 
of  absence  during  the  first  semester,  1938-39. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  LaFargue,  now  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  at  Yale  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed visiting  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity for  the  first  semester,  1938-39. 
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Dr.  W.  P.  Cumming  of  the  department  of  English  of  David- 
son College  is  continuing  this  summer  his  researches  in  early 
Carolina  cartography.  He  is  being  aided  again  by  a  grant  from 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Dr.  Howard  K.  Beale  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
presided  at  a  session  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation in  Indianapolis,  April  28,  on  "Problems  of  the  South  in 
Relation  to  Other  Sections." 

Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson  of  Wake  Forest  College  is  offering  courses 
in  the  University  of  Virginia  summer  school. 

Visiting  teachers  in  the  Wake  Forest  College  summer  school 
are  Professors  R.  H.  Taylor  of  Furman  University  and  M.  L. 
Skaggs  of  Campbell  College. 

Professor  S.  G.  Riley  of  Meredith  College  is  teaching  in  the 
Mars  Hill  branch  of  the  Wake  Forest  College  summer  school. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  has  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  fall  a  biography  of  Sir  William  Blackstone 
by  Dr.  D.  A.  Lockmiller  of  North  Carolina  State  College. 

Books  received  include:  Bernhard  A.  Uhlendorf,  The  Siege 
of  Charleston  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
1938) ;  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1938) ;  Marie  Kimball,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Cook  Book  (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie. 
1938) ;  Robert  Selph  Henry,  The  Story  of  Reconstruction  (In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  1938);  Marylou 
Rhodes,  Landmarks  of  Richmond  (Richmond:  Garrett  and 
Massie.  1938) ;  Luther  L.  Gobbel,  Church-State  Relationships 
in  Education  in  North  Carolina  since  1776  (Durham,  N.  C: 
Duke  University  Press.  1938);  E.  M.  Eller,  The  Houses  of 
Peace  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1937) ; 
Arthur  Cecil  Bining,  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission.  1938);  C.  Van  Woodward,  Thomas  Watson: 
Agrarian  Rebel  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1938) ;  Stanley  F.  Horn,  The  Hermitage:  Home  of  Old  Hick- 
ory (Richmond:    Garrett  and  Massie.     1938). 
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The  Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  edited 
by  C.  C.  Crittenden  and  Dan  Lacy,  is  in  press  and  is  expected 
to  be  published  late  in  the  summer.  It  will  include  lists  of 
county  records  from  Craven  through  Moore.  The  lists  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Historical  Records  Survey,  a  nation-wide 
Works  Progress  Administration  project  of  which  Mr.  Lacy  is 
State  Director  for  North  Carolina. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  collections  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  include:  251  manuscript  volumes,  con- 
sisting of  the  leaf  tobacco  book  of  M.  H.  Pinnix  and  Company, 
place  of  business  unknown;  and  day  books,  ledgers,  and  other 
account  books  of  the  following  general  merchants:  R.  L. 
Davis  and  Brothers,  Farmville;  Dildy  and  Agnew,  Wilson; 
Willis  Edmundson,  Wilson;  Howard- Williams  Company,  Wil- 
son; and  P.  L.  Woodard  Company,  Wilson.  All  of  these  vol- 
umes fall  within  the  approximate  period,  1880-1920. 

Other  accessions  include  photostats  of  twenty-two  North 
Carolina  maps,  1780-1890;  copies  of  the  North  Carolina  Whig, 
March  28,  October  29,  1844;  and  a  number  of  Civil  War 
pamphlets. 

Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  for  the  repair 
of  old  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  on  April  26  unveiled  in 
Hillsboro  tablets  in  memory  of  James  Hogg  and  Thomas 
Burke.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson 
and  Dr.  Malcolm  McDermott. 

The  United  States  Daughters  of  1812  on  May  2  unveiled  a 
marker  at  Fort  Johnston  in  Southport,  in  memory  of  the  mili- 
tia of  that  section  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  An  address 
was  made  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden. 

On  May  13  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  un- 
veiled a  highway  marker  at  Clarkton,  Bladen  County,  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  site  of  the  home  of  Anna  Mathilda  MacNeill 
Whistler,  mother  of  James  Whistler,  the  artist.    The  principal 
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address  was  delivered  by  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

The  historical  highway  marker  program,  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the 
Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission,  and  the  Historical 
Commission,  is  being  continued.  Legends  are  passed  upon  by  a 
group  of  historians,  consisting  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal  and  Prof. 
F.  W.  Clonts  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Dr.  D.  A.  Lockmiller  of 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Dr.  W.  A.  Mabry  and  Dr.  J.  T. 
Lanning  of  Duke  University,  Dr.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Lef ler,  and  Dr.  Cecil  Johnson  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Dr.  Frontis  W.  Johnston  of  Davidson  College.  Mark- 
ers recently  approved  include  the  following:  the  birthplace  of 
David  L.  Swain,  Buncombe  County;  the  site  of  the  home  of 
Whistler's  mother,  Wilmington;  the  grave  of  John  Owen, 
Pittsboro;  the  home  and  grave  of  C.  L.  Memminger,  Flat  Rock; 
the  birthplace  of  Andrew  Jackson,  near  the  boundary  between 
South  Carolina  and  Union  County,  North  Carolina;  the  first 
public  library  in  North  Carolina,  Bath;  the  site  of  Gilbert 
Town,  Rutherford  County;  the  Yellow  Mountain  Road,  Avery 
County;  the  graves  of  Daniel  Boone's  parents,  Davie  County; 
Fort  Totten,  Craven  County;  the  battle  of  New  Bern,  Craven 
County;  Judaculla  Rock,  Jackson  County;  the  site  of  the  home 
of  Francis  Nash,  Hillsboro;  the  grave  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  Hills- 
boro;  the  house  in  which  Andrew  Johnson  was  born,  Raleigh; 
the  Royal  White  Hart  Masonic  Lodge,  Halifax;  and  the  home 
of  Edgar  W.   ("Bill")  Nye,  Henderson  County. 

The  Department  of  History  of  Columbia  University  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Archives  next  fall  will  offer 
courses  in  archival  training  under  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck,  Director 
of  Publications  of  the  National  Archives. 

Under  the  customary  practice  the  two  prizes  awarded  by 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  essays  in  American 
history  would  be  awarded  in  1939.  In  order  to  separate  these 
two  prizes,  hitherto  awarded  in  the  same  year,  the  Executive 
Committee  has  decided  that  the  Dunning  Prize  will  be  awarded 
this  year,  the  Winsor  Prize  next  year,  and  so  alternately  there- 
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after.  The  last  date  for  presenting  competing  essays  for  the 
Dunning  Prize  this  year  is  September  1.  Address:  Dr.  Kath- 
leen Bruce,  Chairman,  The  Dunning  Prize  Committee,  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  Chesterfield  Apartments,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA-SOUTH 
CAROLINA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE1 

By  Marvin  Lucian  Skaggs 

Commissioners  had  cooperated  in  running  the  boundary  line 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction  in  1735.  Before  the  survey  of 
that  year  was  completed,  however,  the  representatives  of  South 
Carolina  halted  and  refused  to  continue  the  survey  because  of 
their  failure  to  receive  what  they  considered  just  compensation 
for  their  services.  The  portion  of  the  boundary  contemplated 
for  that  year  was  completed  by  the  North  Carolina  commission- 
ers and  accepted  by  both  colonies  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Governor  Johnston  of  North  Carolina  continued  to  push  the 
survey  of  the  line  to  completion  regardless  of  dissension  in 
South  Carolina.  He  continued  by  correspondence  to  urge  her 
authorities  to  act.  On  March  24,  1735/6,  the  South  Carolina 
council  sent  a  message  to  the  lower  house  reading: 

We  hereby  send  you  a  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Govr.  of  North 
Carolina,  whereby  you  will  see  how  desirous  that  Gentleman  is  to  Com- 
ply with  His  Majesty's  Royal  Instructions  in  having  the  Boundary 
Line  Between  the  Two  Privinces  Finished. 

We  have  the  same  very  much  at  heart,  but  are  at  a  Loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed on  that  Service, 

as  the  former  commissioners  "Intirely  decline"  to  serve  again. 
Abercrombie  and  Skene,  the  commissioners,  felt  "So  very  111 
rewarded"  for  their  previous  services  that  they  refused  another 
commission.2     The  council  urged  that  a  resolution  be  sent  to 


1  An   account   of  the   first  boundary   survey   between   the    Carolinas    will   be   found   in    The 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XII    (July,   1935),  213-232. 

2  S.  C.  Council  Journals,   1734-1737,  p.   209  ;  Commons   House  Journal,   1734-1736,   pp.   667- 
559.   S.   C.   Historical   Commission,   Columbia,   S.   C. 
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Governor  Johnston  in  reply  to  his  request,  lest  they  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  delay  in  finishing. 

The  commons  house  immediately  replied  that  they  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  boundary  question  in  a  message  to 
the  council  on  January  30,  to  which  the  council  was  referred.3 
That  message  forcefully  reiterated  their  stand  for  £5  per  day  in- 
stead of  £7.  It  was  also  recommended  that  a  "proper  person" 
be  appointed  to  run  the  rest  of  the  line  at  £3  per  mile  and  equip 
himself.4  The  council  became  angry  and  impatient,  and  in  their 
reply  sarcastically  enquired  of  the  lower  house  "if  any  of  the 
Members  of  your  House  will  undertake  that  Service  at  £5  Diem 
in  full  of  all  Trouble  and  charges."  Constant  wrangling  among 
the  South  Carolina  officials  and  commissioners,  and  between  the 
two  houses  of  the  assembly,  with  the  accompanying  confusion, 
prevented  any  definite  action  being  taken  toward  extending  the 
line  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1737  the  colonies  resumed  negotiations  on  plans  of 
procedure.  Three  of  the  North  Carolina  commissioners  who 
had  signed  the  original  compromise  agreement,  Moseley,  Rowan, 
and  Halton,  continued  the  survey;  and  Abercrombie,  Skene,  and 
Walters  again  served  for  the  southern  government.  Evidently 
Skene  and  Abercrombie  had  been  given  satisfaction  as  to  com- 
pensation for  their  previous  services.  By  the  end  of  April  plans 
were  complete,  the  "manner  of  running  it  .  .  .  agreed  upon  by 
both  Colonies."5  The  work  was  delayed,  however,  by  disagree- 
ment over  the  question  of  who  should  bear  the  expense.  The 
commissioners  were  taking  no  chances  in  the  second  survey,  and 
they  were  justified.  Governor  Johnston  informed  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  survey  was  "f arr  from  being  compleated" ;  that 
the  North  Carolina  assembly  was  refusing  to  pay  the  commis- 
sioners anything  and  was  "very  positive"  it  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  crown.6  In  view  of  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  was 
at  that  time  a  royal  colony,  this  position  would  seem  logical 
and  justifiable.  At  any  rate,  the  question  of  who  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  cost  of  running  the  line  had  been  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  the  survey  from  the  beginning.     It 


8  S.  C.  House  and  Council  Journals,  March  24,  1735/36.  Major  Pawky  was  then  recom- 
mended for  commissioner. 

*  S.    C.    Council   Journal,    January    30,    1735/6. 

5  Johnston  to  Board  of  Trade,  April  30,  1737,  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  IV, 
249.      (Cited  hereafter  as  C.  R.) 

6C.  R.,  IV,  249. 
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has  been  shown  that  the  South  Carolina  commissioners  dropped 
their  work  in  October,  1735,  on  account  of  receiving  poor  re- 
muneration for  their  labors.  A  year  later,  Governor  Johnston 
sent  the  unpaid  account  of  the  North  Carolina  commissioners 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  commending  their  "great  diligence  and 
exactness/'  and  significantly  adding,  "Before  they  finish  this 
Affair  they  want  to  be  directed  by  your  Lordships  when  to  apply 
for  payment  whether  to  His  Majesty  or  to  Assembly  here."7 
In  1737,  he  frankly  informed  the  Board  that  the  agreement  on 
the  line  could  not  be  executed  until  the  question  of  remuneration 
was  determined. 

North  Carolina  agreed  to  meet  the  expenses  and  salaries  of 
her  commissioners,  however,8  and  the  work  proceeded.  The  sur- 
vey was  resumed  at  the  termination  of  the  line  run  in  1735,  at 
"a  point  two  miles  northwest  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Little 
Pedee.,,9  The  line  was  extended  in  the  same  northwestward  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  to  a  stake  in  a  mea- 
dow, "erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  point  of  intersection  with 
the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude."10 

Authorities  have  made  erroneous  statements  regarding  these 
early  surveys.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate.  In  the 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  North  Carolina  of  1875, 
W.  C.  Kerr  states  that  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  line 
was  first  established  by  commissioners  from  1735  to  1746,  hav- 
ing been  run  from  Goat  Island  to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  (sup- 
posedly) ;  thence  westward  to  a  point  near  the  Catawba  River; 
thence  along  the  Salisbury  Road  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Catawba  Lands.  But  there  was  no  survey  in  1746,  the  line  was 
not  extended  to  the  Salisbury  Road  until  1764,  and  it  was  not 
extended  directly  to  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Catawba 
Lands  until  1813.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  makes 
the  same  errors  by  quoting  Kerr.11  A  century  after  the  survey, 
Governor  Swain  made  an  error  in  date  when  he  stated  that 


7  hoc.  cit. 

8  This  fact  is  assumed  because  the  commissioners  proceeded  with  the  survey,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1737,  the  council  paid  the  account  of  the  North  Carolina  commissioners  at  the  rate 
of  £1  per  diem,  pronouncing  it  "upon  the  whole  a  most  just,  modest  and  reasonable  claim." 
Minutes  of  the  Council,  September  18,   1737.     Quoted  in  ibid.,   281-283. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

!0  hoc.  cit.     See  official  survey  following  page  344. 

11  See  Gannett,  Henry,  Boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Several  States  and 
Territories  with  an  Outline  of  the  History  of  All  Important  Changes  of  Territory  (U.  S. 
Geological   Survey,   Bulletin,    No.    171),   p.    101. 
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the  twenty-two  mile  extension  was  made  in  1735,  thus  ignoring 
completely  the  survey  of  1737. 12 

Though  official  work  of  extending  the  line  was  discontinued 
when  it  was  thought  by  the  commissioners  that  they  had  reached 
the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  was  soon  extended 
several  miles  in  a  "due  west  Course"  by  private  persons  acting 
without  authority  from  either  government.  Their  work  was 
accepted  by  settlers  on  both  sides  for  many  years.13 

The  two  colonies  again  began  wrangling  immediately  after 
the  survey  was  made.  Resentment  arose  when  South  Carolina 
initiated  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  line  as 
soon  as  the  work  of  1737  was  completed.  Governor  Johnston 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  proposed  change.  He  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  was  informed  that  "the  Gentle- 
men of  South  Carolina"  were  urging  the  Board  to  "set  aside" 
the  boundary  line  "as  .  .  .  settled  at  their  own  request  about 
three  years  ago."14  He  argued  against  the  proposed  change  on 
the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  question  of  the  location  of  the  line  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  many  "warm  disputes"  for  years  before  the 
survey  was  made. 

2.  The  agreement  was  a  result  of  South  Carolina's  initia- 
tive for  ascertaining  and  running  the  line  and  had  been 
"consented  to  with  great  joy." 

3.  The  South  Carolina  assembly  had  approved  it. 

4.  South  Carolina  had  cooperated  in  running  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  said  line. 

5.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  approved  it. 

6.  The  Crown  had  granted  1,200,000  acres  of  land  near 
the  line  to  some  London  merchants,15  thus  confirming 
the  agreement. 

7.  The  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  with  sixty  men 
and  horses,  had  spent  months  surveying  it. 

8.  All  sums  of  money  spent  in  running  the  line  to  its  pres- 


12  Swain  to  Joseph  T.   Cogswell,  March   27,   1835 ;   North   Carolina  Executive  Letter  Book, 
1883-1835,  XXX,  339,   Archives  of  North   Carolina  Historical   Commission,   Raleigh. 
ISC.  R.,   VI,  777. 

14  Johnston  to  Board  of  Trade,  June  13,  1738. 

15  This  large  grant  was  in  the  region  of  Anson  County.  It  was  granted  to  a  land  com- 
pany, among  whose  members  were  Henry  Eustace  McCulloh  and  Arthur  Dobbs,  the  latter 
of  whom  later  became  governor  of  North   Carolina. 
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ent  extent  would  be  a  complete  loss  should  the  agree- 
ment now  be  set  aside. 
9.  If  this  agreement  were  voided,  South  Carolina  would 
likely  want  the  next  also  set  aside. 
10.  North  Carolina's  side  should  be  fully  heard  and  care- 
fully considered.10 

This  array  of  argument  was  effective  with  the  British  au- 
thorities, and  the  line  was  allowed  to  stand  as  run  and  marked, 
causing  resentment  in  South  Carolina  toward  the  Board. 

Governor  Johnston  again  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  extend- 
ing the  line.  In  a  letter  of  June  13,  1738,  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
he  "did  .  .  .  press  the  Settling  and  adjusting  of  that  Boundary 
Line."  The  letter  was  read  before  the  Board  in  January  fol- 
lowing and  received  some  consideration  but  nothing  was  done. 
A  reply  was  finally  written  in  the  fall  of  1739,  in  which  the 
Board  declared  that  no  application  had  been  made  on  behalf  of 
South  Carolina  for  settlement,  but  when  such  application  should 
be  made,  they  would  further  consider  it  and  inform  him  of  their 
action.17 

The  cause  of  the  next  phase  of  the  boundary  dispute  is  to  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  appears  that  that 
body  either  deliberately  or  carelessly  ignored  their  responsibility 
to  both  of  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  controversy  when  draw- 
ing up  instructions  to  their  governors.  In  the  draught  of  in- 
structions to  Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina  in  1739  the  Board 
of  Trade  simply  inserted  a  paragraph  identical  with  the  old  in- 
structions given  to  Governors  Burrington  and  Johnson  in 
1730, 18  ignoring  the  changes  mutually  made  by  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  approved  by  the  Board  itself,  the  survey  of  almost 
one  hundred  miles,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  settlers  near  the 
line. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Jenkins's  Ear,  the  boundary 
question  was  subordinated  for  some  years  to  the  more  important 
question  of  self  defense.  In  the  summer  of  1740  Governor 
Johnston  received  instructions  to  raise  troops  for  the  war,  and 
he  called  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Considerable  military  preparations  were  made  and  the 


16  C.  R.,  IV,  295. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  339. 
Mlbid.,    V,   376. 
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colony  experienced  a  wave  of  patriotism  which  largely  crowded 
out  other  questions.19 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  confusion  began  to  arise  over 
land  grants  along  the  line.  Arthur  Dobbs'  interest  in  McCulloh's 
lands,  after  he  had  received  a  grant  for  his  portion  of  them  in 
1745,  led  to  plans  for  having  them  surveyed.  They  were  occu- 
pied by  "lawless  persons"  who  opposed  all  surveys  and  claimed 
to  be  in  either  province,  as  suited  their  policy  of  evasion,  holding 
these  lands  by  force.  Many  such  intruders  were  in  Anson  Coun- 
ty, on  Sugar  and  Reedy  creeks.  They  later  formed  a  company  of 
militia,  pretending  to  have  authority  for  such  action  from  South 
Carolina.  This  situation  caused  great  resentment  between  the 
colonies.  Some  members  of  the  North  Carolina  assembly 
vehemently  charged  that  South  Carolina  was  openly  encour- 
aging them.20  The  settlers  also  insulted  and  abused  Dobbs  on 
his  own  lands  "to  the  great  reproach  of  all  Government,"  and 
defied  all  law.  When  the  sheriff  of  Anson,  with  his  deputies,  at- 
tempted to  calm  their  violence  and  in  the  King's  name  command- 
ed the  peace,  they  "damned  the  King  and  his  peace,"  and  wound- 
ed many  of  the  sheriff's  deputies,  taking  the  sheriff  himself 
prisoner.  Indictments  against  them  were  returned  "not 
executed"  on  account  of  threats  against  the  officers  of  justice, 
"and  the  protection  they  met  with  from  the  South  Carolina  Gov- 
ernment."21 A  report  was  widely  broadcast  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  the  receiver-general  of  that  province  would  not  de- 
mand quit  rents  for  lands  north  of  Crane  Creek  in  the  disputed 
area.  In  1753  the  North  Carolina  council  complained  that  many 
settlers,  under  pretense  of  having  authority  from  the  surveyor- 
general  of  South  Carolina,  had  surveyed  lands  in  the  Waxhaw 
region  and  adjacent  sections  in  the  province  to  the  "great  Dis- 
turbance" of  their  peace,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  North  Caro- 
lina land  owners.  The  council  urged  the  governor  to  have  the 
guilty  persons   apprehended   and   prosecuted.22 

Abuses  in  the  granting  of  lands  became  constantly  more  fre- 
quent, and  disputes  became  more  bitter.  By  1765  Governor 
Dobbs  was  complaining  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  "daily"  granting  warrants  of  survey  within  the  differ- 


19  Governor   Johnston   to   Newcastle,   November    5,    1740.      Ibid.,    IV,    421. 

20  Ibid.,  VI,   795. 

21  hoc.   cit. 

22  Ibid.,  V,  33. 
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ent  tracts  belonging  to  the  associates  of  Murray  and  Crymble, 
which  had  been  held  by  patents  from  the  North  Carolina  gov- 
ernment since  1746. 23  In  January  and  August  of  the  following 
year  he  filed  with  the  Board  a  similar  complaint,  and  he  closed 
the  year  by  sending  two  accounts  of  "Distractions"  arising  from 
illegal  grants  near  the  boundary. 

Governor  Dobbs  renewed  his  pressure  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  the  opening  of  1759.  In  January  he  again  informed  them 
that  grants  were  issued  "daily"  for  lands  in  Anson  County,  but 
he  added  that  they  were  then  coming  from  both  governments, 
stating  that  if  two  persons  apply  and  one  secures  a  warrant,  the 
other  goes  to  South  Carolina  and  applies  for  a  grant,  "which  is 
never  refused."  For  this  reason,  he  states,  "the  bordering 
Counties  can't  be  settled."24 

In  1762  Dobbs  turned  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  to  urge  action.  He  declared  that  set- 
tlers on  his  own  tracts  were  refusing  to  recognize  his  owner- 
ship, and  pretending  they  were  in  South  Carolina,  because  the 
boundary  line  had  not  been  run  and  marked.  They  threaten  to 
seize  "violently"  his  surveyors,  he  said,  and  carry  them  to 
Charleston  for  trial.25  Six  weeks  later  he  wrote  Boone  that 
South  Carolina  officials  "went  off  in  Triumph"  with  a  Magis- 
trate of  Anson  County,  taking  him  "forcibly"  without  a  war- 
rant, for  helping  survey  his  lands,  under  pretense  that  they 
were  in  South  Carolina  territory.  He  charged  that  Simpson,  the 
clerk  of  the  South  Carolina  council,  was  the  "chief  Supporter" 
of  the  applicants  for  our  lands.26 

As  the  summer  and  fall  of  1762  wore  on,  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  governors  became  more  heated.  Upon  the  evic- 
tion of  two  South  Carolina  grantees  by  North  Carolina,  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  the  southern  province  threw  off  all  restraint 
and  expressed  their  feelings  in  a  bitter  message  to  the  northern 
governor.  The  recent  evictions  of  South  Carolina  land  grantees 
were  called  steps  "taken  precipitately  and  unseasonably."  The 
South  Carolina  governor  instructed  citizens  of  his  province  to 
treat  the  eviction  order  "with  the  contempt  it  deserves  and  in 


23  Dobbs   to   Board  of   Trade,    October    31,    1756.      C.    R.,    V,    641  ;    see   also  ibid.,    IV,    759, 

r84. 

24  Ibid.,  VI,  718-719. 

25  Dobbs  to  Governor   Boone  of  South   Carolina,   May   17,   1762.     C.   R„   779. 

26  C.  R.,  VI,  779. 
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no  respect  acknowledge  the  Jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina."  He 
also  accused  Governor  Dobbs  of  indifference  "because  a  few 
paultry  Acres  of  your  own  are  in  Question."  Furthermore,  he 
declared  he  would  confidently  take  up  the  whole  matter  with  the 
authorities  in  England.27 

Governor  Dobbs  replied  in  kind,  concluding  by  declaring  that 
such  threats  and  proceedings  "shall  in  no  way  intimidate 
me  .  .  ."28 

In  December  following,  the  North  Carolina  council,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king  in  council,  defended  Governor  Dobbs  against 
South  Carolina  charges  that  he  was  "Creating  disturbances  be- 
tween this  province  and  that  of  South  Carolina,"  declaring  that 
Dobbs  was  only  endeavoring  to  quiet  citizens  in  their  posses- 
sions in  North  Carolina,  as  directed  in  his  instructions.  They 
countered  by  accusing  the  South  Carolina  officials  of  encouraging 
settlers  to  "persist  to  insult  and  abuse  your  Majesty's  Governor 
and  maltreat  the  Officers  of  the  Crown"  in  a  "contemptuous  and 
open  manner."29 

Both  colonies  continued  to  issue  land  grants,  however,  and  by 
the  close  of  1763  North  Carolina  had  granted  lands  far  south- 
ward of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Catawba  lands.80 

Confusion  over  payment  of  taxes  on  lands  along  the  boundary 
was  as  great  as  that  arising  from  the  question  of  land  grants. 
Evasion  and  disorder  had  become  so  prevalent  by  1749  that  Gov- 
ernor Glen  of  South  Carolina  reported  the  situation  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  stating  that  landholders  refused  to  pay  taxes  when  ap- 
proached by  officials  of  either  government  and  pretended  they 
were  within  the  territory  of  the  other.81  Governor  Dobbs  also 
complained,  stating  that  habitual  taxpayers  were  now  imprison- 
ing the  tax  collectors,  and  expecting  to  be  defended  by  South 
Carolina,  and  added  that  if  the  practice  continued  he  would  "be 
obliged  to  use  force  also,  and  consequently  throw  both  provinces 
into  a  flame.  .  .  ."82  Dobbs  stated  further  that  settlers  north  of 
and  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  for  a  distance  of  one-hundred 
and  fifty  miles  were  "all  in  a  flame"  because  of  South  Carolina's 


27  Governor  Boone  to  Governor  Dobbs,  October  5,   1762.  Ibid.,   pp.  792-793. 

28  Ibid.,  p.   789. 

29  N.  C.  Council  Journal,  December  10,  1762.     Quoted  in  ibid.,  pp.   776-777. 

30  Ibid.,  XI,  207. 

31  Glen  to   Board  of  Trade,   July    19,    1749.     Ibid.,   p.    113. 

32  Ibid.,  V,  364,  641,  642. 
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encouragement.  By  1757  the  settlers  living  near  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  would  "not  take  out  Grants  from  this  Province  being  all 
in  Rebellion,  and  will  pay  of  late  no  quit  rents"  under  pretense 
that  the  lands  belong  to  South  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
year  the  tax  collector  for  Anson  County  stated  in  a  deposition 
that  there  were  great  "divisions  and  distractions"  among  the 
people  regarding  payment  of  taxes;  that  they  seemed  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  pay  their  rents  until  the  boundary  line 
was  determined  and  marked.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
warned  against  prosecuting  for  recovery  of  rents,  lest  he  "run 
the  risk  of  loosing  [sic']  his  life."33  He  was  firmly  convinced 
that  if  the  line  was  run  all  disputes  would  subside.  Obstacles  to 
cooperation  were  too  great,  however,  for  South  Carolina  was 
now  demanding  all  lands  south  of  Lord  Granville's  line  by  the 
original  instructions.34 

Great  confusion  and  some  violence  arose  over  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  Catawba  Nation  and  their  lands. 
They  occupied  a  section  of  territory  through  the  center  of 
which  ran  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  which  was  called  for 
in  the  original  instructions  to  Burrington  and  Johnson. 
Governor  Dobbs  urged  the  Board  of  Trade  to  declare 
the  Catawbas  to  be  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  colonies.  He 
attempted  to  interfere  in  their  local  politics,  however,  by  com- 
missioning a  popular  half-breed,  called  "Prince  of  Wales,"  as 
a  captain  to  make  him  more  eligible  for  election  as  king  in  King 
Haglar's  stead.  This  Indian  was  friendly  to  the  claims  of  North 
Carolina,  while  Haglar  favored  the  pretensions  of  the  southern 
government. 

The  authorities  of  South  Carolina  were  also  quite  aggressive. 
Governor  Glen  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  on  every 
convenient  occasion.  In  April,  1754,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  King 
Haglar  stating  that  the  Indians'  lands  were  reserved  to  them, 
by  himself  and  the  council,  including  their  hunting  grounds 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  their  towns ;  and  as  he  had 
ordered  all  white  men  to  remove,  he  urged  Haglar  to  drive  off 
all  white  people  within  that  territory.     The  Indians  were  told 


88  Deposition   of  John   Haraer,  Receiver  for  Anson   County,  December   12,   1757.  Ibid.,  V, 
■Ulbid.,    VI,   718-719. 
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that  Glen  had  written  to  the  British  king  regarding  the  grant 
and  were  assured  that  King  George  would  approve  it.35 

North  Carolina  strongly  resented  these  actions.  The  settlers 
complained  of  the  Catawbas  killing  their  stock  and  destroying 
their  crops.  The  governor  protested  against  the  excessive 
amount  of  land  allotted  to  them,  saying  they  were  given  2,500 
acres  each;  while  the  Tuscaroras  received  only  287  acres  each. 
He  also  protested  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  Glen  had  ' 'buoyed 
up"  the  Catawbas,  had  attempted  to  give  them  nine  times  as 
much  territory  as  the  Tuscaroras  had  received,  and  had  set 
them  against  North  Carolina,  "alledging  they  are  his  In- 
dians."36 Later,  in  1762,  when  commissioners  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Catawba  Nation  met,  by  a  previous  agreement, 
to  run  the  Indians'  boundary  lines,  North  Carolina  protested 
strongly,  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  the  "highest  probabil- 
ity" that  the  whole  area  would  fall  within  North  Carolina  when 
the  boundary  was  determined.  At  a  conference  with  the  In- 
dians at  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  following  year,  however,  a 
treaty  was  signed  confirming  the  Catawba  boundaries  nego- 
tiated by  South  Carolina,  and  both  provinces  cooperated  with 
the  Indians  in  completing  the  survey  begun  by  South  Caro- 
lina.37 The  colonies  thus  had  a  free  hand  to  extend  their  own 
dividing  line. 

It  will  be  well  to  review  the  status  of  the  boundary  con- 
troversy at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II  and  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  its  general  effects  on  the  life  of  the  two  colonies  up 
to  that  time. 

The  governors  of  the  two  colonies,  in  an  effort  to  compromise 
the  opposing  claims  of  North  Carolina,  extending  to  the  Santee 
River,  and  of  South  Carolina,  extending  to  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
had  reached  an  agreement  in  1730  that  the  line  should  run 
parallel  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  that  stream.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  but  Governor  Johnson  of  South  Carolina  influenced  the 


35  Letter  from  Glen  to  King  Haglar,  April  8,  1754.  Reported  by  Acting-President  Rowan. 
Ibid.,  V,  124,  144,  358.  Glen  was  still  acting  on  the  basis  of  the  old  instructions,  which 
had  been  re-issued  in   1739. 

36  Dobbs  to  Board  of  Trade,  August  24  and  October  28,  1755,  and  January  20,  1757. 
C.  R.,  V,  364,  440,  742.  In  August,  1757,  Dobbs  again  reported  that  the  Indians  had  been 
"spirited  up"  by  Glen's  tactics  and  had  even  "had  the  impudence"  to  insult  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Salisbury  District  Court  sitting  at  Salisbury.  Ibid.,  p.  784.  See  also  ibid., 
VI,  58,  and  Ashe,  History  of  North  Carolina,   I,   304. 

37  C.  R.,   VII,   147,  290. 
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Board  to  add  a  provision  which  included  the  Waccamaw  River 
as  a  part  of  the  line,  but  on  account  of  gross  ignorance  regard- 
ing the  course  of  the  Waccamaw,  the  line  was  hopelessly  con- 
fused. Governor  Burrington  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Cape 
Fear  parallel  line,  while  Johnson  and  the  Board  of  Trade  joined 
against  him  in  favor  of  that  location. 

Such  was  the  status  of  the  dispute  when  Gabriel  Johnston 
succeeded  Burrington  as  governor  of  North  Carolina.  The 
South  Carolina  Assembly  then  supported  their  governor  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  opposition  to  North  Carolina,  in  demand- 
ing that  the  Cape  Fear  parallel  line  be  accepted.  Governor 
Johnston,  however,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  insistence  of  South  Carolina,  brought  about  a 
very  sensible  compromise  when  he  led  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  colonies  to  agree  on  a  straight  line  from  the  sea  coast  to 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  colonies  were 
therefore  expected  to  run  a  line  accordingly.  The  line  was  sur- 
veyed to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  (supposedly)  and  discontinued. 
Proceedings  regarding  the  boundary  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  George  II  consisted  of  agitation,  proposals,  and 
counter  proposals. 

By  the  end  of  George's  reign,  the  boundary  question  had  vital- 
ly affected  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  two  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  relations  between  the  British  authorities  and  the  colonies. 
The  popular  branch  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  consistent- 
ly refused  to  pay  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  survey  of  1735. 
The  South  Carolina  governor  was  later  removed  from  office  for 
insubordination. 

The  land  policy  of  the  two  colonies  was  also  affected  by  the 
controversy.  Grants  in  the  region  were  withheld  pending  set- 
tlement, slow  settlement  of  the  region  resulted,  and  confusion 
and  loss  in  tax  collections  followed.  Grantees  often  imprisoned 
tax  collectors.  Duplication  in  land  grants  became  a  serious 
problem.  South  Carolina  claimed  all  lands  south  of  Granville's 
line  (35°  41'). 

Interference  with  and  confusion  in  court  procedure  in  land 
cases  was  common  in  the  border  counties.  South  Carolina  even 
arrested  magistrates  in  Anson  County  and  carried  them  to 
Charleston  for  trial  and  imprisonment.     Agriculture  and  com- 
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merce  were  also  affected  by  the  proposed  location  of  the  line, 
for  farm  lands  and  water  routes  were  involved,  including  the 
levying  of  customs  duties  on  the  navigable  border  streams. 

The  effect  of  the  controversy  on  Indian  relations  was  marked. 
The  settlers  were  constantly  at  odds  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  boundary  line.  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  warned  that  further  failure  to  run  the  line 
would  mean  hostilities  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  colonies. 

Service  in  the  militia  in  the  two  colonies  was  also  affected. 
Settlers  in  the  disputed  territory,  particularly  in  Anson  County, 
organized  militia  companies,  claiming  to  have  authority  for 
their  action  from  South  Carolina.  With  all  the  complications, 
disorder,  and  confusion  connected  with  the  controversy,  a  spirit 
of  ill-will  developed  between  the  two  colonies  which  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  all  their  relationships.  This  unfortunate  at- 
titude very  probably  affected  the  degree  of  cooperation  so  neces- 
sary between  the  two  colonies  in  time  of  war.  As  a  case  in 
point,  during  the  Cherokee  War,  when  the  two  colonies  were 
seriously  endangered  by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  in  1760,  the 
militia  of  North  Carolina  refused  to  leave  that  province  to  aid 
South  Carolina.  Wars  in  the  colonies  had  the  general  effect  of 
checking  the  survey  of  the  line  between  the  provinces. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II  an 
incomplete  survey  had  been  made  northwestward  from  the  sea 
coast,  supposedly  to  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  that  both  colo- 
nies were  agitating  for  further  action  on  the  question.  South 
Carolina  had  pursued  a  consistent  policy  since  the  early  surveys, 
insisting  upon  an  alteration  of  the  line  more  to  her  advantage. 
North  Carolina  had  reversed  her  policy  of  defending  the  early 
surveys  by  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Pee  Dee  River  and 
Winy  aw  Bay  line  as  a  permanent  boundary.  With  this  situation 
existing,  the  colonial  and  imperial  authorities  were  forced  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  Seven  Years  War  before  the  line  could 
be  further  extended. 


A  GEORGIA  PLANTER  AND  HIS  PLANTATIONS 

1837-1861 

By  Dorothy  Seay  Magoffin 

George  Jones  Kollock  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  was  one  of  the 
planters  of  the  ante-bellum  South  who  left  records  and  letters 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  that  day.1  He  represents  that  element  of  the  Old 
South  whose  way  of  living  determined  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  life  of  that  section.  Kollock  planted  on  a  far  less  ex- 
tensive scale  than  a  Manigault  or  a  Carter.2  He  cultivated  but 
one  plantation  at  a  time,  and  the  number  of  his  slaves  never 
reached  one  hundred.  He  never  gained  the  prominence  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  or  Robert  Toombs  who  have  long  been  figures  of  in- 
terest because  of  their  political  positions.  Thus  Kollock  repre- 
sents not  the  great  landholders  or  the  outstanding  statesmen  of 
his  day,  but  the  far  larger  class  of  planters  who  possessed  ade- 
quate land  and  slaves,  and  who  lived  in  comfort  but  not  in  opu- 
lence. An  understanding  of  the  life  of  such  planters  is  essential 
before  a  complete  history  of  the  Old  South  can  be  written.  This 
understanding  can  be  gained  only  through  a  study  of  the  many 
manuscripts,  letters,  journals,  and  diaries  such  as  those  left  by 
George  Kollock.  The  ready  availability  of  political  material 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  many  political  histories  of 
the  South.  The  social  and  economic  life  is  known  largely  in  the 
form  of  a  romantic  tradition,3  developed  since  the  Civil  War. 
To  balance  the  picture,  wide  study  of  the  Kollocks  of  the  Old 
South  must  be  made. 

George  Jones  Kollock's  father,  Lemuel  Kollock,  was  born  in 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in  1766.  In  1792  he  moved  to  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  and  there  practiced  medicine  until  his  death  in 
1823.  In  1802  he  married  Maria  Campbell  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children:  Miller,  born  in  1804;  Mary 
Fenwick,  born  in  1806;  and  George  Jones,  born  in  1810. 


1  Biographical  material  is  taken  from  the  collection  of  Kollock  family  letters  (1822-1860) 
now  in  possession  of  Miss  Susan  Kollock  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  from  information  sup- 
plied by  Mrs.  Lula  Kollock,  youngest  daughter  of  George  Jones  Kollock,  also  of  Atlanta. 
The  information  concerning  the  overseers  is  taken  from  the  collection  of  forty  letters 
from  the  various  overseers  to  George   Kollock,   also   in   the  possession  of   Miss   Susan   Kollock. 

2  Phillips,  U.  B.,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South;  and  Flanders,  R.  B.,  "Farish  Carter, 
A   Forgotten   Man   of  the   Old   South,"   Georgia   Historical   Quarterly,    XV    (1931). 

3  For  an  exposition  of  this  thesis  see  Gaines,  Francis  Pendleton,  The  Southern  Plantation, 
A   Study  in  the  Development  and  Accuracy   of  a   Tradition    (New   York,    1924). 
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All  three  of  the  Kollock  children  were  educated  in  the  North. 
Miller  went  to  Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hampshire,  and  later 
to  Harvard  University.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Savannah  to 
practice  medicine,  and,  as  so  many  professional  men  of  the 
South,  also  became  a  cotton  planter.  Mary  Fenwick  was  edu- 
cated at  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  She  then  returned  to  Savan- 
nah, and  some  years  later  married  an  Episcopal  minister,  the 
Reverend  David  Neufville,  of  that  city.  George  Jones  attended 
an  academy  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  law  at 
Yale  University. 

While  at  school  George  was  a  sort  of  commission  agent  for 
his  entire  family.  Scarcely  a  letter  went  to  him  without  a  re- 
quest for  some  article  of  clothing  or  furniture  to  be  bought  in 
Philadelphia  and  sent  to  Savannah.  After  Mary  Fenwick's  re- 
turn to  Savannah  she  frequently  ordered  shoes,  six  pairs  at  a 
time,  for  herself  and  her  friends.  When  Miller  began  plans  for 
housekeeping  he  left  the  greater  part  of  the  buying  of  household 
furnishings  to  George.  He  wrote  George  describing  tables, 
dishes,  beds,  silver,  decanters,  irons,  and  many  other  things 
which  he  wished  the  latter  to  buy  for  him.  These  letters  are 
filled  with  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  time  of,  and  methods 
for,  shipping  these  articles  to  Savannah.  They  were  usually 
sent  by  boat  from  Philadelphia,  but  the  dates  of  departure  and 
arrival  were  most  uncertain. 

In  1832,  his  education  completed,  George  Kollock  returned  to 
Savannah.  For  the  next  four  years  he  practiced  law,  but  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  the  social  life  of  Savannah  and  Augusta. 
On  February  24,  1836,  he  married  Augusta  Johnston.  The  Kol- 
lock and  Johnston  families  had  been  neighbors  and  friends  in 
Savannah  for  many  years,  and  George  and  Augusta  had  become 
intimate  friends  during  summer  vacations  in  the  North. 

Through  this  marriage  George  Kollock  acquired  his  first  plan- 
tation. A  tract  of  land  some  nine  miles  above  Savannah  had 
been  granted  to  the  second  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun  in  1772 4  by 
the  royal  government  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  culti- 
vation of  silk.    In  1774  Sir  Patrick  married  Ann  Moodie.5   Ann 


*  Book  of  Grants,  I,  769.     State  Department  of  Archives  and   History,   Atlanta,   Georgia. 

5  Information  concerning  the  Johnston  and  Houstoun  families  was  taken  from  the  Kol- 
lock family  tree.  Mrs.  Lula  Kollock  described  the  seal  of  the  grant  to  Coffee  Bluff  as 
bearing  a  woman  kneeling  and  holding  up  a  skein  of  silk.  The  seal  is  preserved  at  Wood- 
lands,  the  Kollock  home   in   north   Georgia. 
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Houstoun,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick,  married  James  Johnston  in 
1797.  Augusta  and  Susan  were  the  only  children  of  James  and 
Ann  Houstoun  Johnston.  Augusta  Johnston  inherited  the  land, 
then  divided  into  two  plantations,  Coffee  Bluff  and  Retreat. 

On  November  30,  1836,  Augusta  Johnston  Kollock  died  at  the 
birth  of  her  daughter  Augusta.  The  child  was  cared  for  by  her 
aunt,  Susan  Johnston,  and  on  November  25,  1840,  George  Kol- 
lock married  Susan.  By  his  second  marriage  Kollock  had  three 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

Shortly  after  Kollock's  first  wife  died,  he  established  his  resi- 
dence at  Retreat,  and  began  planting  at  Coffee  Bluff.  Retreat, 
or  White  Bluff  (both  names  were  used  for  the  place),  lay  on  the 
Savannah  River  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Savannah, 
and  Coffee  Bluff  was  just  beyond.  At  Retreat  there  was  a  white 
frame  house  built  with  a  high  porch  in  front  opening  from  the 
second  floor,  with  winding  steps  running  from  the  ground  to 
each  side  of  the  porch.  The  house  was  large  and  rambling,  with 
servants'  quarters  built  not  far  behind.  It  was  at  this  place  that 
Kollock  made  his  permanent  residence,  and  Retreat  remained 
the  "home  place"  until  the  family  abandoned  the  land  in  1863. 

Both  George  and  Miller  Kollock,  as  was  customary  for  many 
planters  living  on  the  Georgia  coast,6  took  their  families  to  Sara- 
toga or  to  some  other  Northern  resort  for  the  summer  months. 
Traveling,  however,  was  not  only  slow  and  expensive,  but  was 
also  inconvenient  for  men  who  like  the  Kollocks  did  not  like  to 
leave  their  business  interests  for  an  indefinite  stay  at  a  summer 
resort.  These  facts,  together  with  the  severe  depression  in  cot- 
ton prices,  turned  the  attention  of  coast  families  to  the  possibili- 
ties offered  by  the  north  Georgia  mountains  for  summer  homes. 
The  result  was  a  colony  of  coast  families  who  no  longer  spent 
their  summers  in  Northern  travel,  but  built  summer  homes  in 
the  mountains  of  Habersham  County. 

As  early  as  1840  Miller  Kollock  bought  a  tract  of  land,  and 
built  a  home  which  he  named  Sleepy  Hollow.  His  wife  died  be- 
fore the  house  was  finished  and  Miller  lost  interest  in  the  project 
and  wished  to  sell  the  property.  He  offered  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  and  the  house  for  sale  for  three  thousand  dollars,  but 
the  place  was  not  sold  and  in  1844  George  Kollock  took  his  fam- 


6  Coulter,    E.    Merton,    "A    Century    of    a    Georgia    Plantation,"    Agricultural    History,    III 
(1929),    149. 
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ily  and  Miller's  daughter  to  Sleepy  Hollow  for  the  summer.  The 
vacation  proved  so  satisfactory  that  George  purchased  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  adjoining  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  built  a  home 
which  he  called  Woodlands.  The  lumber  was  purchased  and  the 
house  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  Habersham, 
Kollock's  factor  in  Savannah.  The  building  was  done  princi- 
pally by  hired  white  carpenters,  but  Kollock  used  one  slave,  who 
was  trained  as  a  carpenter.  The  building  progressed  slowly, 
but  by  1851  the  family  was  able  to  move  into  the  house. 

After  the  completion  of  Woodlands,  Kollock  and  his  family 
spent  the  summers  there  and  the  winters  at  Retreat,  and  made 
frequent  trips  to  his  plantation.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
social  life  of  his  day.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  favorite  pas- 
times with  him.  He  was  well  educated,  and  his  library  of  more 
than  a  thousand  volumes  shows  his  continued  interest  in  the 
classics,  history,  law,  and  agriculture.  Like  many  coast  planters, 
he  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  he  took  an 
active  interest,  but  never  held  public  office.  When  secession  be- 
came the  most  important  question  of  the  day,  he  favored  the 
immediate  secession  of  Georgia  without  waiting  for  any  cooper- 
ative action  on  the  part  of  the  other  Southern  states. 

George  Kollock  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  he  turned  to 
the  business  of  planting  early  in  life.  In  1837  he  began  plant- 
ing on  Coffee  Bluff,  the  land  which  had  come  to  him  through  his 
wife.  In  1838  he  purchased  Rosedew  Plantation  a  few  miles 
north  of  Coffee  Bluff,  and  remained  there  until  1849  when  he 
moved  to  a  plantation  on  the  south  end  of  Ossabaw  Island  off 
the  Georgia  coast.  He  cultivated  the  island  plantation  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

Throughout  the  period  from  1837  to  1861,  Kollock  recorded 
the  business  of  the  plantation  in  record  books.7  During  1837 
and  a  few  months  in  1838  he  kept  these  books  himself;  after 
that  date  they  were  turned  over  to  the  various  overseers.  Kol- 
lock did  not  use  a  printed  form  of  plantation  book  as  many  plant- 
ers did,8  but  kept  his  records  in  large  bound  notebooks.  These 
journals  were  kept  with  care  by  the  overseers,  and  followed  the 


7  Information  concerning  the  plantations,  unless  otherwise  designated,  is  taken  from  the 
plantation  record  books,  1837-1861,  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. These  books  have  no  page  numbers,  and  consequently  the  citations  will  be  to  the 
records  by  years. 

8  Stephenson,  W.  H.,  "Quarter  Century  of  a  Mississippi  Plantation,"  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review,   XXIII    (1936),   355-357. 
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same  general  plan  from  1837  to  1861.  Kollock  himself  wrote 
the  date,  the  name  of  the  plantation,  and  the  overseer's  name  on 
the  first  page  of  the  book.  In  1840  he  wrote,  also  on  the  first 
page,  three  rules  for  the  care  and  discipline  of  his  slaves.  Two 
rules  were  added  in  1841,  but  after  that  date  they  no  longer  ap- 
peared in  the  journals,  and  doubtless  were  given  by  letters, 
along  with  other  instructions.  Information  recorded  in  the 
journal  was  put  under  the  following  headings:  Names  and  Rates 
of  Hands,  Births  and  Deaths,  List  of  Sick,  Allowances,  Articles 
Delivered  and  Articles  Received,  General  Statement  of  Work, 
and  Daily  Record  of  Employment.  Since  all  phases  of  the  care 
of  the  Negroes  as  well  as  all  matters  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  planting  were  recorded,  it  was  possible  for  Kollock  while 
living  at  Retreat  and  Woodlands  to  be  fully  informed  about  the 
events  of  the  Plantation.9 

The  Negroes  were  listed  by  name  and  rate10  in  the  field  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year.  Following  the  names  of  the  Negroes,  a 
space  was  reserved  for  births  and  deaths  during  the  year.  A  de- 
tailed list  of  those  who  were  ill  was  kept  from  1839  to  1849.  The 
date  was  written  in  the  margin  and  the  names  of  those  sick  on 
that  day  followed.  Occasionally  the  nature  of  the  illness  was 
mentioned.  After  1849  the  detailed  list  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  summary  of  days  lost  from  work  each  month.  This  was 
more  useful  since  the  average  loss  was  the  important  fact  to  the 
business  of  planting,  and  that  portion  of  the  journal  which  gave 
the  daily  events  showed  the  names  of  those  Negroes  who  were 
sick. 

Food  allowance  was  distributed  to  the  Negroes  once  a  week, 
and  the  entire  amount  given  to  all  the  hands  was  listed.  Allow- 
ance given  to  Negroes  who  for  any  reason  were  not  counted  with 
the  field  hands  was  listed  separately  as  was  all  foodstuffs  sent 
to  Retreat. 

Beginning  in  1859  by  name  and  under  date  was  recorded 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  each  hand  picked.  Since  the 
pounds  were  never  totaled,  it  is  probable  that  this  list  was  used 
as  a  basis  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  individual  Negroes, 


9  Absentee  planters  used  various  methods  for  keeping  in  touch  with  their  plantations. 
Kollock  made  frequent  visits  to  his  plantation  and  read  the  journals  while  there.  George 
Noble  JoneB  required  his  overseer  on  Chemoine  Plantation  in  Florida  to  send  him  a  copy 
of  his  journal  every  two  weeks.  See  Phillips,  U.  B.,  and  Glunt,  J.  D.f  eds.,  Florida  Plan- 
tation Records,  p.  90. 

10  The  slaves  were  rated  as  full  or  half  hands  and  children. 
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and  as  a  basis  of  reward  for  exceptionally  good  labor  during  the 
plantation's  rushed  season.11 

After  1847  a  yearly  inventory  was  made,  and  the  supplies, 
tools,  and  stock  were  listed.  A  column  for  the  stock  was  kept 
throughout  the  year,  showing  increase  and  decrease  and  occa- 
sionally reasons  for  the  changes. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  journals  was  that 
given  to  "Articles  Received"  and  "Articles  Delivered.,,  Articles 
bought  for  the  plantation  consisted  of  all  necessary  supplies  not 
produced,  such  as  oils,  medicines,  leather  goods,  lumber,  nails, 
chains,  salt,  cloth,  and  paper.  These  were  listed  by  the  overseer. 
In  the  same  way  articles  shipped  from  the  plantation  were  listed. 
Until  1844  the  products  sold  consisted  largely  of  cotton.  After 
that  year  Kollock's  interest  in  a  variety  of  crops  is  evidenced  by 
frequent  lists  of  corn,  rice,  oranges,  cattle,  and  wool,  as  well  as 
cotton,  which  were  sent  to  Savannah.  This  was  in  line  with  the 
general  movement  for  agricultural  reform  in  the  South.  Planters 
generally  were  turning  to  diversified  crops  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming the  depression  in  cotton  prices,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
soil  preservation,  which  was  advocated  by  agricultural  journals 
and  societies.12  On  Kollock's  plantation  no  revolutionary 
changes  were  made,  but  he  turned  to  the  use  of  manures,  and  the 
acreage  in  non-staple  crops  was  increased.  Although  this  re- 
duced the  production  of  cotton,  which  was  the  money  crop,  it 
made  possible  the  growing  of  food-stuffs  on  the  plantation,  and 
thereby  reduced  the  amount  of  supplies  which  formerly  had  been 
bought  in  Savannah. 

The  journals  gave  a  summary  or  general  statement  of  work 
for  the  entire  year.  This  section  referred  entirely  to  the  crop, 
and  gave  dates  on  which  various  plantings  were  begun  and  fin- 
ished. The  following  example,  taken  from  the  Journal  for  1847, 
is  typical : 

March     8     Com'  plowing  corn  ground  (2  acres  a  hand) 
March  15     Planted  sugar  cane 
March  15     Com'  planting  first  corn 


11  Many  planters  gave  rewards  to  encourage  labor  on  the  part  of  the  slaves.  The  form 
in  which  the  reward  was  given  depended  on  the  individual  planter.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
tells  of  the  custom  of  giving  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  a  dollar  for  each  hogshead  of 
sugar  produced  on  a  plantation  in  Louisiana,  to  be  divided  among  the  slaves  at  Christmas. 
Journey  in  Seaboard  Slave  States,  with  Remarks  on  Thier  Economy,   p.   660. 

12  Flanders,  R.   B.,  Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia,   p.   89. 
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March  16     Finished  laying  off  corn  ground   (for  first  planting) 
March  17     Finished  planting  first  corn  (21  days  planting  50  acres) 

The  main  portion  of  the  record  books  was  devoted  to  a  day- 
by-day  account  of  the  work.13  Here  the  overseer  recorded  his 
distribution  of  the  Negroes  by  the  number  at  each  job.  Those 
not  at  work,  either  because  of  sickness  or  because  they  had  run 
away,  were  also  noted.  There  was  a  column  reserved  for  weather 
and  remarks.  The  amount  of  information  put  down  in  this  sec- 
tion as  well  as  the  detail  with  which  the  whole  record  was  kept 
depended  on  the  individual  overseer. 

Over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  Kollock  had  ten  overseers. 
Considering  the  frequency  with  which  overseers  were  hired  and 
fired  in  the  Old  South,  this  was  not  an  unusual  number.  The 
salaries  paid  and  the  duties  required  of  overseers  depended  on 
the  individual  owner.  On  the  Georgia  coast  salaries  ranged 
from  $175  to  $1,000  a  year.14  In  1837  Kollock  paid  Silas  Hollis 
$110  from  the  middle  of  April  until  December  30.  In  1838  he 
hired  William  Hoffman  as  overseer  for  one  year  at  $250.  No 
further  salaries  are  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  Kollock 
increased  his  holdings  he  paid  the  overseers  more,  with  the 
amount  decreasing  with  the  depression  of  1840,  but  increasing 
again  by  1850.  The  Kollock  overseers  were  given  complete 
charge  of  the  plantation,  and  were  required  to  keep  the  planta- 
tion record  books  and  to  write  fortnightly  letters  to  Kollock  re- 
porting on  the  business  of  the  plantation.  The  evidence  of  legi- 
ble hand  writing  and  fairly  accurate  spelling  and  English  in  the 
journals  and  letters  shows  that  these  men  were  above  the  usual 
educational  level  of  overseers.15  This  may  account  for  some  of 
the  changes  of  overseers,  since  the  more  capable  of  the  small 
farmer  class,  to  which  most  overseers  belonged,  were  usually 
anxious  to  acquire  land  of  their  own,  and  to  begin  farming  for 
themselves  when  it  became  possible. 

Of  all  the  overseers,  Hoffman,  hired  in  1838,  was  the  most 


13  Typical   entries   in   this  section  for   1848   are: 

March  1 — 1  gining  [ate]  2  whipping  cotton  5  sorting  1  over  hawling  cotton  3  ploughing 
1  cook  1  with  Mrs.  Kollock  1  nurse  5  sick  July  still  absent  5  cutting  lumber  2  car- 
penters   14    listing    cotton    land 

July  15 — 6  ploughing  1  threshing  rice  1  hoeing  road  1  picking  peas  1  in  town  1  sick 
26  hawling  cotton. 

Sept.  21 — 1  cooking  4  cutting  rice  2  guarding  2  digging  potatoes  4  hawling  rice  2 
sorting  cotton   1   in  town   5  sick   18  picking  cotton 

14  Flanders,  Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia,   pp.   135-136. 

16  See  Bassett,  John   Spencer,   The  Southern  Plantation  Overseer  as  Revealed  in  Hit  Let- 
ters, and  Phillips  and  Glunt,  eds.,  Florida  Plantation  Records. 
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illiterate,  and  he  was  totally  incapable  of  handling  the  Negroes. 
On  April  28,  he  wrote : 

flodg  grace  this  day  for  covering  corn  bad,  then  flodg  her  again  for 
insolence,  which  Mr.  Kollock  did  not  seem  to  like,  when  the  owner 
takes  the  part  of  the  negro  against  the  Overseer  who  wishes  to  forward 
the  interest  of  the  owner  It  never  fails  to  bring  Mr.  dont  care  on  the 
place  and  ruin  the  Negroes  and  make  the  owner  a  bankrupt  the  reason 
that  existed  Mr.  Kollocks  dislike  for  Graces  flodging  was  an  accidental 
cuff  close  her  eye  which  he  Mr.  Kollock  thought  was  done  through 
temper  or  intention.16 

On  June  12  Hoffman  wrote : 

Hannah  a  wench  of  houstoun  and  myself  had  some  altercation  on 
Sunday  the  10  th  inc.  in  which  she  used  much  violence  against  my 
Person  for  which  I  struck  her  3  or  4  times  with  my  fist  for  which  she 
run  away  and  returned  on  Tuesday  Morning  with  a  letter  of  pardon 
under  the  protection  of  her  master  Houstoun  who  dont  ought  to  own 
a  Negro.17 

Hoffman  frequently  recorded  runaways.  His  inability  to  man- 
age the  slaves  and  his  use  of  personal  violence  in  dealing  with 
them  were  probably  the  reasons  for  his  discharge.  He  was  re- 
placed in  1839  by  Jacob  Crosby,  who  managed  Rosedew  for  three 
years.  He  recorded  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  journal  with 
conciseness,  giving  the  distribution  of  the  hands,  list  of  those  ill, 
and  the  weather.  There  was  almost  no  mention  of  disciplinary 
troubles,  and  no  remarks  which  would  throw  any  light  on  Cros- 
by's character.    He  left  in  1841. 

For  the  next  eight  years  Rosedew  was  managed  by  William 
D.  Black.  That  Black  was  successful  both  in  making  the  crop 
and  in  disciplining  the  Negroes  is  evident  from  his  long  term  of 
management.  Another  change  of  overseers  was  made  when 
Kollock  left  Rosedew  and  began  planting  on  Ossabaw  Island. 
This  change  to  the  Sea  Island  was  probably  the  cause  of  Black's 
leaving  Kollock's  employ.  Few  white  people  desired  to  live 
permanently  on  the  islands  because  of  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

The  year  1849  began  with  G.  W.  Gillian  in  charge  on  Ossabaw 
Island  Plantation.  For  June  13  the  single  statement,  "G.  W. 
Gillian  arrested  and  carried  to  Savannah"18  appears  in  the  ree- 


ls Plantation  Record  Book,  1838. 

17  Ibid. 

18  Plantation  Record  Book,  1849. 
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ord  book.  On  July  24  he  returned  to  the  island.  One  week  later 
he  received  his  discharge  and  with  his  family  left  the  plantation 
for  good.  In  the  meantime  the  management  was  taken  over  by 
James  Kersh,  who  remained  for  the  next  five  years. 

By  1854  Kollock's  business  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  hired  a  sub-overseer.  Cornelius  Gieger,  who  lived  on 
the  island,  served  in  this  capacity.  During  the  last  year  of 
Kersh's  management  and  in  1856,  while  William  Hazel  was  in 
charge,  Gieger  had  managed  the  plantation  during  the  regular 
overseer's  absences,  and  had  written  many  of  the  letters  to  Kol- 
lock.  Hazel  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  overseers.  When 
unusual  problems  of  discipline  arose  he  proved  himself  capable 
of  handling  them.  He  made  improvements  on  the  plantation  by 
increasing  the  drainage  facilities.  He  dug  ditches  for  this  pur- 
pose and  designed  a  gate  for  use  in  the  ditches  which  would 
automatically  close  with  the  tide.19  Hazel  kept  the  record  books 
in  great  detail,  noting  especially  all  unusual  events  on  the  plan- 
tation. He  recorded  Kollock's  visits  and  his  own  frequent  ab- 
sences. These  absences  were  caused  by  his  own  and  his  wife's 
continued  illnesses.    On  October  4,  1856,  he  wrote  Kollock: 

Dear  Sir:  This  island  is  so  sickly  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  will  hunt  for  business  so  I  let  you  know  in  time.  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  these  good  lands,  but  I  must  try  for  a  healthier  situa- 
tion.20 

Hazel  stayed  on  the  island  until  the  end  of  the  year  by  which 
time  he  must  have  found  a  location  which  suited  him  better  as 
he  resigned.  He  was  followed  at  Ossabaw  by  John  E.  Jarrell. 
He  was  a  capable  manager  but  spent  much  of  his  time  away 
from  the  plantation  and  did  not  get  along  well  with  the  other 
planters  on  the  island.  In  August,  1857,  he  wrote  to  Kollock 
requesting  the  latest  laws  on  road  duty.  He  had  planned  to 
make  a  new  road  and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  argument 
with  McDonald,  a  neighboring  planter,  who  wished  to  rework 
the  old  road.21  In  the  end  McDonald  reworked  the  old  road  and 
Jarrell  built  a  new  one. 

Probably  for  these  reasons  Jarrell  was  replaced  by  Robert  C. 
Corley.    Corley,  however,  remained  only  a  few  months,  and  the 


18  William  Hazel  to  George  Kollock,  June  21,   1856. 

20  Ibid. 

21  John   E.   Jarrell   to  George  J.    Kollock,    August  3,    1859. 
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management  of  the  plantation  was  taken  over  by  M.  T.  Duke 
in  1861. 

When  George  Kollock  began  his  planting  enterprise  at  Coffee 
Bluff  in  the  Spring  of  1837,  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  and  without  any  experience  in  the  business  of  planting. 
Much  of  his  land  was  uncleared,  the  plantation  was  insufficiently 
stocked,  farming  tools  and  implements  for  cultivating  the  crops 
were  yet  unbought,  and  the  houses  on  the  plantation  were  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair.  On  the  day  he  assumed  the  role  of  a  planter, 
Kollock  wrote: 

I  took  possession  of  this  place,  Eetreat  and  Coffee  Bluff  with  the 
negroes  I  purchased  and  hired  this  day,  Saturday,  April  8,  1837. 
There  is  not  a  seed  in  the  ground  and  there  are  but  eight  acres  of 
ground  prepared  for  planting  corn  and  sixty  or  seventy,  and  a  part 
listed  and  a  part  bedded  for  cotton.22 

The  time,  however,  was  propitious  for  successful  planting  in 
Georgia.  The  period  from  1825  to  1840  was  one  of  economic  and 
agricultural  progress  in  the  State. 

Great  cotton  plantations  dotted  the  State,  even  up  in  the 
Cherokee  section.  The  cotton  gin  was  in  full  swing.  The  de- 
mands for  Negro  slaves  were  constantly  increasing,  and  the 
State  was  in  a  satisfactory  swing  of  prosperity.23  Kollock  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  this  prosperous  period  and  his  first  year's 
crop  was  a  successful  one. 

Kollock  began  planting  with  a  slave  force  of  thirty-three  Ne- 
groes, twenty-eight  of  whom  he  bought  and  five  of  whom 
(women)  he  hired  from  a  neighboring  planter.  They  were  rated 
as  full  hands,  half  hands,  and  children.  The  half  hands  were 
those  Negroes  not  quite  grown,  or  those  in  poor  health  who  were 
given  the  lighter  tasks  on  the  plantation.  Among  the  Negroes 
Kollock  bought  were  eleven  full  hands,  four  half  hands,  and 
eight  children.  One  Negro  woman,  Ranger,  and  her  two  chil- 
dren were  at  Retreat  as  house  servants,  and  Jo,  one  of  the  boys, 
was  the  overseer's  personal  servant.  Of  the  five  hired  women 
and  their  six  children  Kollock  wrote : 

The  above  negroes  I  hired  from  when  I  commenced  planting  until 
the  first  of  January  next  at  40.00  a  piece  for  the  workers  and  clothes 

22  Plantation  Record  Book,   1837. 

23  Howell,   Clark,  History  of  Georgia.  I,   490. 
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and  food  for  their  children.     I  therefore  rate  at  Coffee  Bluff  15  full 
hands.24 

Forty  dollars  per  year  was  an  average  price  for  the  hire  of 
unskilled  laborers.  Skilled  artisans,  however,  could  demand  as 
much  as  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  they  were 
often  hired  by  planters  who  lacked  skilled  laborers  among  their 
own  slaves.  When  women  were  hired,  the  care  of  their  children 
was  a  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  mothers,  and  any  children 
born  during  the  time  that  the  women  were  hired  out  belonged  to 
the  owner.25 

The  first  year  was  a  most  expensive  one  for  the  master  of 
Coffee  Bluff.  The  plantation  never  produced  all  the  foodstuffs 
needed  for  the  slaves  and  stock,  but  during  1837  all  the  corn  and 
other  foodstuffs  used  on  the  plantation,  as  well  as  tools  and 
stock,  had  to  be  bought.  The  journal  for  1837  is  filled  with  rec- 
ords of  purchase : 

May  23  ...  I  had  to  send  out  ten  bushels  of  corn  for  which  I  paid  $1.25 
per  bushel,  and  149  lbs.  of  bacon  at  10c  per  lb. 

June  3  ...  I  purchased  a  mule  from  Mr.  Habersham  for  $120.00.  My 
corn  is  out  and  so  is  the  bacon,  both  to  be  purchased  next  week. 

June  17  .  .  .  Last  week  I  sold  the  old  horse  I  purchased  from  Mr. 
Houstoun  at  auction,  got  $11.00  for  him,  and  had  to  purchase 
another  mule  from  Mr.  Habersham  for  $120.00.  I  had  to  pur- 
chase two  barrels  of  mackerel  at  $6.00  per  barrel. 

November  10  ...  I  sent  out  a  corn  sheller  this  week  priced  $14.00.  .  .  . 
I  purchased  a  roller  gin  from  Pattell  for  $70.00.  ...  I  purchased 
also  4  grubbing  hoes. 

November  25  ...  I  purchased  two  mules  this  week  for  which  I  paid 
$150.00  for  the  two  $75.00  apiece. 

Kollock  found  the  slave  quarters  in  a  poor  state  of  repair.  On 
September  9  he  wrote,  "I  hauled  three  loads  of  lumber  this  week 
from  town  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  my  negro  houses."26  On 
October  12  he  wrote,  "One  of  my  houses  is  still  unfinished,  Jim 
being  still  laid  up  with  his  leg."27  And  on  November  10,  ".  .  . 
The  houses  are  all  finished.  I  had  to  send  two  hundred  and 
ninety   feet   more   board    out   of   which    I   paid    6    dollars."28 


24  Plantation  Record  Book,   1837. 

25  Flanders,  Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia,   pp.    194-197. 

26  Plantation  Record  Book,   1837. 

27  Ibid. 
2SIbid. 
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Thus  it  was  mid-November  before  the  houses  were  fully  re- 
paired. 

Kollock  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  disciplinary  trouble  the 
first  year.  Only  once  did  he  record  a  runaway  Negro.  Doll, 
one  of  the  hired  women,  left  the  plantation  and  was  gone  for 
some  ten  days.  Kollock' s  lack  of  trouble  was  probably  due  to 
the  small  number  of  Negroes  on  the  place,  and  to  his  personal 
supervision  of  them.  On  small  plantations  where  the  slaves 
were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  master,  discipline  was 
never  the  problem  that  it  was  on  large  plantations  where  the 
slaves  were  under  the  direction  of  an  overseer,  or  on  plantations 
where  the  master  was  not  resident  and  the  overseer  was  in  full 
control  of  the  Negroes.  The  slaves  usually  held  the  master  in 
great  respect  since  he  was  the  giver  of  food  and  clothing  and  the 
ultimate  authority  in  all  their  disputes.  The  overseer,  however, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  work  the  Negroes  in  order  to  produce  a 
crop,  was  often  held  in  contempt  by  the  Negroes.  The  low  class 
of  society  to  which  the  overseer  usually  belonged  and  the  fact 
that  he  meted  out  punishment  to  the  disobedient  Negroes  were 
the  two  primary  causes  for  this  feeling.29  That  they  had  great- 
er faith  in  the  clemency  and  justice  of  a  master  than  in  that  of 
an  overseer  is  shown  by  their  desire  to  carry  grievances  directly 
to  the  master.  A  slave  on  James  K.  Polk's  plantation  in  Missis- 
sippi traveled  to  Tennessee  in  order  to  place  his  case  before  Dr. 
S.  M.  Caldwell,  Polk's  brother-in-law.30  Cornelius  Gieger,  the 
overseer  on  Ossabaw,  wrote  Kollock  in  1853  that  several  of  the 
Negroes  had  run  away  and  had  said  that  they  would  return  only 
when  Kollock  visited  the  plantation,  in  order  that  they  might 
appeal  to  him  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.31 

The  health  of  Kollock's  slaves  was  generally  good.  Numerous 
entries  in  the  journals,  however,  show  that  they  suffered  from 
accidents  and  minor  diseases.  Kollock  recorded  twenty-four 
days  lost  from  work  in  one  month  because  of  sickness.  This  was 
in  September  when  many  of  the  Negroes  had  fever.32  With 
fifteen  full  hands  there  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  working 
days  in  a  month.     Thus  the  twenty-four  days  lost  constituted 


29  Bassett,  Southern  Plantation  Overseer,   p.   1. 
SO  Jbid.,  p.  145. 

31  C.  Gieger  to  G.  J.  Kollock,  November  8,   1853. 

32  This  is  contradictory  to  Charles  Lyell's  statement  that  Negroes  on  the  Sea  Islands  were 
seldom  ill  in  the  summer.     Lyell,   Charles,  Second   Visit   to   The   United  States,   I,   264. 
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less  than  5%  per  cent  of  this  number — a  small  loss  under  normal 
conditions.  During  the  first  year  Kollock  was  most  unfortunate 
with  the  babies  of  his  Negroes. 

They  seldom  lived  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  birth.  On 
September  9,  1837,  Flora's  child  was  born;  it  died  on  September 
23.  In  October  Nancy  gave  birth  to  a  child  which  died  shortly 
after  with  "spasms." 

The  work  of  the  plantation  was  done  entirely  by  Negro  labor, 
and  usually  by  the  task  system.  Each  slave  was  given  a  definite 
amount  of  work  to  do  each  day.  This  amount  varied  with  the 
type  of  work  being  done.  For  instance  the  task  of  thinning  the 
cotton  to  a  stand  would  be  less  than  the  second  or  third  hoeing. 
Likewise,  the  task  varied  with  the  weather.  Kollock  lightened 
the  work  of  his  Negroes  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
The  type  of  work  necessarily  varied  with  the  season,  but  the 
everyday  schedule  remained  much  the  same  through  the  year. 
The  regular  routine  was  interrupted  by  rain  when  all  hands 
were  kept  indoors.  When  this  was  necessary  the  slaves  were 
given  tasks  which  could  be  done  in  the  house,  such  as  sewing  for 
the  women  and  shelling  corn  for  the  men.  Those  hands  who 
were  not  required  for  the  usual  tasks  during  the  slack  seasons 
were  put  to  cleaning  lands  and  preparing  new  grounds  for  crops. 

In  1837  Kollock  planted  eighty  acres  in  cotton,  twenty-nine 
and  three-fourths  acres  in  corn,  and  six  acres  in  peas.  On  May 
27,  he  wrote:  ".  .  .  the  cotton  is  somewhat  affected  by  the 
cold  weather,  but  in  general  looks  well,  and  most  of  it  seems 
little,  if  any,  behind  my  neighbor's  which  was  up  before  mine 
was  planted."33  The  cotton  was  worked  five  times.  The  1837 
crop  was  slow  in  maturing  and  the  picking  of  the  cotton  was  de- 
layed by  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  The  last  entry  in 
November,  1837,  states  that  more  than  eighty  bags  of  cotton  had 
been  gathered.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
more  cotton  was  gathered  from  the  1837  crop,  since  Kollock 
failed  to  keep  the  journal  during  December,  1837,  and  January, 
1838.  On  August  16,  1837,  Kollock  purchased  for  two  hundred 
dollars  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Coffee  Bluff,  containing  about 


33  Plantation   Record   Book,    1837. 
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twenty-one  acres,  which  had  belonged  to  the  estate  of  John  M. 
Morrel.34   On  February  22,  1837,  Kollock  wrote: 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  last  month  I  employed  Mr.  Hoffman  as 
an  overseer  who  is  to  oversee  for  me  one  year  from  the  day  I  employed 
him  for  $250.00.  I  have  purchased  this  year  Rosedew  Plantation  from 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Jepe  Cooper  for  which  I  pay  ($4,000.00)  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  have  also  purchased  from  the  young  Mr.  Coopers  38 
head  of  stock  cattle  at  $9.50  a  head  .  .  .  and  also  two  sows  and  10  pigs 
for  $12.00. 35 

Thus  in  his  first  year  as  a  planter  Kollock  had  equipped  Coffee 
Bluff  and  had  made  a  successful  crop  which  enabled  him  to  in- 
crease his  original  holdings  and  to  purchase  another  plantation 
on  the  Savannah  River  not  far  from  Coffee  Bluff. 

In  1838  the  main  theater  of  planting  shifted  from  Coffee  Bluff 
to  Rosedew  Plantation,  and  in  1849  to  Ossabaw  Island  off  the 
Georgia  coast. 

Cotton  was  the  principal  money  crop  at  both  Rosedew  and 
Ossabaw,  although  it  was  never  the  only  crop  grown.  Just  how 
much  cotton  was  harvested  it  is  impossible  to  determine  since 
the  overseer  never  recorded  the  total  amount.  The  quantity  of 
80,239  pounds  of  cotton  had  been  picked  by  the  end  of  October, 
1839.  No  record  was  made  of  any  further  picking  that  year,  but 
since  the  cotton  was  rarely  all  picked  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  may  surmise  that  the  crop  was  much  greater  than  this.  The 
white  and  yellow  cotton  had  to  be  separated  and  ginned  before  it 
was  ready  for  the  market.  The  entire  crop  was  seldom  sent  to 
market  at  one  time  but  was  shipped  in  bags  or  bales  at  various 
times  during  the  year.  Fluctuating  prices  influenced  the  time  of 
sale.  Many  planters  shipped  their  crops  to  the  factor  at  the  end 
of  the  season  and  had  it  stored  until  the  best  price  could  be  ob- 
tained. Kollock,  probably  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  ease  with  which  the  crop  could  be  gotten  there  by 
boat,  did  not  make  a  practice  of  storing  his  cotton  in  Savannah. 
Eighty  acres  of  cotton  were  planted  on  Rosedew  in  1844,  but 
only  four  bales  were  shipped  to  Savannah  that  year.  Kollock 
was  probably  holding  a  part  of  the  crop  for  rising  prices.  The 
acreage  planted  in  cotton  was  increased  to  ninety-five  in  1846, 
and  the  acreage  was  gradually  increased  after  Kollock  moved  to 


34  Plantation   Record  Book,    1838. 
36  Ibid. 
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Ossabaw.  The  number  of  pounds  picked  in  1857  was  14,610, 
and  in  1858,  14,675.  In  1859  cotton  was  planted  on  144%  acres. 
On  July  8  of  that  year  the  overseer,  Jarrell,  wrote  Kollock  that 
he  anticipated  the  best  crop  he  had  ever  grown.30  The  harvest 
was  105,135  pounds,  which  was  an  average  yield  of  729  pounds 
per  acre — a  very  high  yield.37 

Sea  island  cotton  was  grown  on  Ossabaw  plantation.  This  cot- 
ton was  more  difficult  to  gin  than  the  upland  variety,38  but  it 
brought  a  higher  price  on  the  market. 

Kollock  was  a  scientific  and  progressive  planter  and  made  a 
study  of  fertilizing  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  production  of 
cotton  and  other  crops.  On  this  problem  he  consulted  such  works 
as  Brown's  Field  Book  of  Manure,  Edmund  Ruffin's  Essay  on 
Calcareus  Manures,  and  Liebig's  Chemistry  in  Its  Application  to 
Agricultural  Physiology.^  He  used  cotton  seed,  domestic  man- 
ures, and  marsh  mud  on  the  Ossabaw  plantation.  Cotton  seed 
and  domestic  manures  were  used  widely  in  the  South,  but  the 
use  of  marsh  mud  as  a  fertilizer  was  peculiar  to  the  Sea  Islands. 
It  was  obtainable  on  the  uncultivated  portions  of  the  islands,  and 
supplied  minerals  taken  from  the  soil  by  continued  cultivation.40 

The  corn  crop  was  important  as  the  chief  source  of  food  for 
both  the  slaves  and  the  stock  on  Kollock' s  plantations.  This  was 
true  of  the  South  generally.  When  Charles  Lyell  visited  the 
United  States  in  1854,  he  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food 
for  the  slaves  was  grown  on  the  plantations.41  On  the  Telfair 
plantation  near  Savannah,  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  overseer  was  to  see  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  corn  was 
grown  for  use  on  the  plantation,42  and  on  George  Noble  Jones 
plantation,  El  Destino  in  Florida,  523  acres  were  planted  in  corn 
and  545  acres  in  cotton.43  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  acres  planted  in  corn  at  Ossabaw  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  bushels  sent  to  market.  In  1859,  89 
acres  were  planted  in  corn,  and  1,250  bushels  were  produced. 
In  1860  the  acreage  was  increased  to  99,  and  in  1861  to  103!/^. 


36  John   Jarrell  to  George  Kollock,    Ossabaw,   July   8,    1859. 

37  Flanders,   Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia,    p.   87. 

38  Ibid.,    p.    57. 

39  These  books  are  listed  in  the  Plantation   Record  Book,   1860. 

40  Phillips,  U.   B.,  American  Negro  Slavery,   pp.   220-224. 

41  Charles  Lyell,  Second  Visit  to  the   United  States,  I,  246. 

42  Phillips,   American  Negro  Slavery,    p.    236. 

43  Phillips  and  Glunt,  eds.,  Florida  Plantation  Records,  pp.   337- 
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The  minor  crops  at  both  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw  consisted  of 
potatoes,  peas,  oranges,  rice,  and  sugar  cane.  Potatoes  and  peas 
were  grown  almost  entirely  for  use  on  the  plantation.  In  1860 
nine  acres  were  planted  in  potatoes,  and  in  1861,  eight  acres. 
Occasionally  potatoes  were  sent  to  the  market  in  Savannah. 
Oranges  were  raised  at  both  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw,  but  only 
about  eighteen  dozen  were  sent  to  Savannah  each  year.  As  early 
as  1840  Kollock  planted  rice  at  Rosedew.  The  number  of  acres 
in  rice  was  increased  during  the  first  years  on  Ossabaw,  but  no 
rice  was  planted  after  1859.  The  island,  because  of  the  lack  of 
fresh  water,  was  less  favorable  to  the  production  of  rice  than 
the  mainland,44  and  rising  prices  for  cotton  made  that  crop 
more  profitable  in  the  late  fifties.  Sugar  cane  was  grown  in 
small  quantities  and  used  to  make  molasses  for  food  on  the  plan- 
tation. 

Both  plantations  were  supplied  with  meat  from  cows  and  hogs 
raised  on  the  place.  In  1845  Kollock  raised  enough  meat  to  sup- 
ply his  own  need  and  to  ship  some  to  the  market  in  Savannah. 
The  overseer  reported  that  in  1846  he  killed  and  cured  1,340 
pounds  of  bacon.  In  1848  forty-six  hogs  were  killed,  from  which 
Kollock  realized  2,491  pounds  of  pork.  This  article,  as  well  as 
corn,  was  an  important  part  of  the  slaves'  food  and  was  raised 
for  use  on  the  plantation  rather  than  for  the  market. 

The  crop  was  sent  from  Rosedew  to  Savannah,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles  by  wagon,  and  supplies  returned  in  the  same 
way.  From  Ossabaw  the  crops  were  sent  to  market  by  boat. 
Robert  Habersham,  Kollock's  factor  in  Savannah,  often  sent  a 
boat  to  transport  the  crop  to  the  Savannah  market.  At  other 
times  the  crop  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  ships  plying  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  crops  of  island  plantations  to 
the  wharves  in  Savannah.  In  February,  1858,  Gieger  put  a 
consignment  on  board  one  of  these  vessels,  and  obtained  a  signed 
statement  from  the  captain  as  follows : 

Received  on  board  the  sloup  Liberty  of  which  I  am  master,  in  good 
order  and  condition  21  bags  of  cotton  marked  O.  K.  bearing  the  num- 
bers one  to  21.    Also  one  balance  scale  which  I  promise  to  deliver  in 


Phillips,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South,  pp.   115-118. 
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the  same  good  order  and  condition  to  R.  Habersham  &  Son  of  Savannah 
they  paying  customary  rate,  the  danger  of  navigation  only  excepted. 

James  Barrett.45 

Kollock,  like  most  planters,40  utilized  the  factorage  system 
for  the  sale  of  his  crop  and  for  buying  supplies.  The  crop  was 
sold  through  Robert  Habersham  and  Sons  in  Savannah,47  and 
the  overseers  sent  to  them  throughout  the  year  for  the  supplies 
they  needed.  Supplies  bought  were  balanced  against  the  value 
of  the  crop,  and  credit  was  extended  when  necessary.  Robert 
Habersham  was  a  personal  friend  of  Kollock  as  well  as  his  fac- 
tor. He  made  trips  to  Ossabaw  for  holidays,  and  made  tours  of 
inspection  for  Kollock  during  the  latter's  frequent  absences. 
This  intimate  relationship  between  planter  and  factor  was  not 
unusual  in  the  Old  South.48 

The  number  of  slaves  employed  on  Kollock' s  plantation  gradu- 
ally increased  during  the  twenty-four  year  period.  In  1837  he 
started  planting  with  twenty-three  Negroes  whom  he  purchased 
and  five  whom  he  hired.  He,  however,  hired  slaves  for  only  two 
years.  His  disciplinary  trouble  during  those  years  came  princi- 
pally from  the  hired  Negroes.  Of  the  ten  whippings  recorded, 
six  were  given  to  the  hired  Negroes ;  and  both  Doll  and  Hannah, 
hired  women,  frequently  returned  to  their  master,  Patrick  Hous- 
toun,  when  they  were  corrected  by  the  overseer.  Kollock  found 
it  more  satisfactory  not  to  have  Negroes  belonging  to  other 
planters  employed  at  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw.  By  1847  his  slave 
force  had  grown  to  fifty-five,  by  1857  to  sixty-one,  and  by  1861 
to  seventy-two.  This  gave  the  plantation  a  working  force  of 
thirty-three  and  one-half  hands  in  1857  and  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  hands  in  1861.  Throughout  the  entire  period  the  record 
books  note  only  eleven  Negroes  bought  and  five  sold.49  Of  the 
sixty-six  children  born,  twenty-six  died.50    Thus  the  greater 


45  This  statement  was  copied  in  the  Plantation  Record  Book,   1853. 

46  Stone,   Alfred   H.,    "Cotton    Factorage   System   of   the   Southern    States,"   American   His- 
torical Review,   XX    (1914-15),   557-565. 

47  Habersham    was    also   factor    for    Charles    Manigault    and    Alexander    Telfair.      Phillips, 
U.   B.,  ed.,  Plantation  and  Frontier  Documents,   I,   123. 

48  Stone,    "The    Cotton    Factorage    System    of    the    Southern    States,"    American    Historical 
Review,   XX    (1914-15),   559. 

49  This  number  is  doubtless  incomplete,  since  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  would  be  done 
by  Kollock,  and  no  accurate  account  kept  by  the  overseer. 

60  It  is  probable  that  the  overseer  did  not  record  all  births  and  deaths,  and  there  would 
be  no  record  of  births   and    deaths   of   the  slaves   at  Retreat. 
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part  of  the  increase  of  the  slaves  was  by  birth.51  Kollock  prob- 
ably bought  more  than  eleven  Negroes,  and  probably  sold  more 
than  five,  but  his  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  was  insignificant. 
The  slave  personnel  remained  much  the  same  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  except  for  the  changes  caused  by  births  and  deaths. 
Beck  was  the  most  prolific  of  the  women.  In  fourteen  years  she 
gave  birth  to  seven  children,  all  of  whom  died  except  one.  Of 
the  twenty-six  children  who  died  between  1837  and  1861,  few 
lived  more  than  a  week,  although  several  times  the  overseers 
noted  deaths  of  older  children  from  lockjaw.  Gieger  in  1853 
blamed  the  high  per  cent  of  infant  mortality  on  the  midwife,52 
who  was  probably  a  Negro  serving  in  that  capacity  for  the  en- 
tire island.53  Whether  the  cause  was  an  inefficient  midwife, 
lack  of  pre-natal  care  of  the  women,  or  carelessness  of  the  chil- 
dren's health  after  birth,  Kollock  must  have  taken  steps  to  rem- 
edy this  condition,  since  the  deaths  decreased  noticeably  in  the 
later  years  of  the  period.  In  1837  two  babies  were  born  and 
both  died  and  in  1843  four  were  born  and  all  four  died.  But  in 
1860  of  six  babies  born  only  one  died. 

The  health  of  the  Negroes  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  plantation.  Illness  meant  loss  of  time  from  work, 
and  death  meant  loss  of  invested  capital.  The  duty  of  caring 
for  the  sick  usually  fell  to  the  mistress  of  the  plantation  and 
was  one  of  her  most  frequent  and  burdensome  tasks.54  Since 
the  Kollocks  were  not  resident  at  either  Rosedew  or  Ossabaw, 
the  overseer  was  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  on  these 
plantations.  He  was  given  a  medical  book  and  a  supply  of  medi- 
cines such  as  laudanum,  quinine,  rhubarb,  calomel,  magnesia, 
castor  oil,  turpentine,  and  adhesive  plaster.55  With  the  aid  of 
the  medical  book  and  the  medicines  he  treated  the  minor  ills  of 
the  slaves,  but  the  serious  cases  were  cared  for  by  Kollock's 

51  Number    of    slaves    in    1837—23 

Slaves  bought — 11 

Children  born    (lived)    — 40 

Total  —74 

Slaves  Sold  ....: —  5 

Grown  slaves  died 14 

Total     19 

52  C.  Gieger  to  George  Kollock,   October  24,   1853. 

53  Phillips,   ed.,  Plantation  and  Frontier   Documents,   I,    127. 

54  Stephenson,   "A   Quarter   Century  of  a   Mississippi   Plantation,"   Mississippi   Valley   His- 
torical  Review,  XXIII    (1936),  371. 

55  Plantation  Record  Book,  1855. 
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brother,  Dr.  Miller  Kollock  of  Savannah.  Arrangement  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  on  Southern  plantations  varied.  Some  planta- 
tions had  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  while  on  others  the  sick  slaves 
were  cared  for  in  their  own  quarters.  Some  planters  hired  doc- 
tors by  the  year  to  make  weekly  visits  of  inspection;  others 
called  a  doctor  for  special  cases  only.56  Dr.  Miller  Kollock  made 
occasional  visits  to  both  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  health  of  the  Negroes.  At  other  times  all  cases 
with  which  the  overseer  was  unable  to  cope  were  sent  to  Savan- 
nah for  Dr.  Kollock's  treatment.  One  or  more  of  the  Negroes 
was  almost  continually  in  Savannah  for  treatment.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  Beck  suffered  a  sunstroke,  and  was  sent  to  Dr.  Kol- 
lock.57 In  1858  Fanny  was  sent  to  town  with  a  sprained  shoul- 
der.58 In  1856  Uriah  sprained  her  ankle,  and  remained  in 
Savannah  for  one  month.59  When  the  overseer  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  actual  sickness  and  malingering  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves  they  were  sent  to  Savannah  and  Dr.  Kollock  diag- 
nosed their  cases.  In  June,  1856,  Hazel,  the  overseer  at  that 
time,  wrote  Kollock  that  York  was  complaining  of  his  hand,  and 
since  he  felt  that  the  Negro  was  making  the  most  of  it,  he  would 
send  him  to  town  in  order  that  Dr.  Kollock  might  look  at  the 
hand.60 

There  was  scarcely  a  day  when  one  or  more  of  the  Negroes 
was  not  away  from  work  because  of  illness.  The  work  days  lost 
per  month  ranged  from  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  over  the  twenty-four  year  period.  The  greater  per  cent  of 
the  illness  came  in  the  late  summer  and  fall,  and  was  caused 
largely  by  fever.  In  October,  1858,  Jarrell  wrote  Kollock  that 
he  and  all  the  Negroes  were  sick  with  fever.61  In  spite  of  fre- 
quent illnesses  and  considerable  loss  of  time,  the  health  of  Kol- 
lock's slaves  was  better  than  that  of  those  on  the  neighboring 
plantations.  Dr.  Kollock's  care  was  probably  more  effective 
than  that  of  a  physician  who  had  no  direct  personal  interest  in 
the  slaves  would  have  been.  There  were  only  fourteen  deaths, 
other  than  those  of  infants  who  died  shortly  after  birth,  and 


36  Flanders,    Plantation   Slavery   in    Georgia,    p.    165 ;    Coulter,    "A    Century    of    a    Georgia 
Plantation,"  Agricultural  History,   III    (1929),   154. 
67  John  Jarrell  to  G.   J.   Kollock,  September   27,   1857. 
58  Same  to  same,   October  23,   1858. 
69  Same  to  same,   November   1,   1856. 
«0W.  Hazel  to  G.  J.   Kollock,  June  21,   1856. 
61  John  Jarrell  to  G.   J.    Kollock,   October   15,    1858. 
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these  resulted  largely  from  old  age.  There  was  one  accidental 
death  when  Joe  was  drowned. 

The  health  of  the  Negroes  was  largely  dependent  on  their 
food.  At  both  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw  a  food  allowance  was  given 
to  the  slaves  once  a  week.  This  allowance  varied  with  the  sea- 
son and  with  the  amount  of  work  being  done,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  fish,  vegetables,  and  molasses.  The  Negroes  on  the 
Kollock  place  were  given  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  they  raised 
such  products  as  they  wished.  The  practice  of  giving  gardens 
to  slaves  for  their  own  use  was  almost  universal  on  Georgia 
plantations.62  Most  of  the  Negroes  raised  vegetables  and  poul- 
try, and  these  products  supplemented  the  regular  allowance. 
When  the  hands  went  to  the  fields  at  sunrise,  they  took  their 
pots  and  provisions  with  them,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  prepared 
and  ate  their  meal  in  the  field.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
given  one  hour  in  winter  and  two  hours  in  summer.  Both  the 
morning  and  evening  meals  were  prepared  and  eaten  in  the 
cabins.  Either  this  method  of  feeding  the  Negroes  or  that  of 
having  a  central  kitchen  from  which  all  of  them  were  fed  was 
generally  used  on  Southern  plantations.63 

Kollock  purchased  clothing  for  the  slaves  twice  each  year, 
usually  in  April  and  November.64  A  heavy  cotton  cloth  ranging 
in  price  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  yard  was  given  to  the 
men  for  shirts  and  trousers,  and  calico  was  given  to  the  women 
and  children  for  dresses.  Thread  and  needles  were  supplied, 
and  the  women  who  could  sew  made  the  clothes  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  day's  work.  Clothing  was  supplied  for  each  child  at  the 
time  of  its  birth.  Shoes,  supplied  to  each  Negro  once  a  year, 
ranged  in  price  from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  thirty-five 
cents.  In  addition  blankets  were  given  about  once  every  three 
years.  They  cost  from  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  to  two 
dollars  each.  Flannel  for  extra  clothing  was  given  to  those  who 
for  any  reason  especially  needed  it.  On  the  Kollock  plantation, 
as  on  almost  all  plantations,65  the  Negroes  used  as  house  serv- 
ants were  indulged  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  who  worked  in 


62  Starnes,   Ebenezer,   The  Slave  Holder  Abroad,   pp.   498-499. 

63  Olmsted,  F.  L.,  The  Cotton  Kingdom,  I,  243. 

64  From  1846  to  1861  Kollock  kept  a  clothing  book  in  which  he  recorded  the  cloth  given 
to  the  Negroes  by  names  and  amounts  allowed  to  each,  and  in  which  he  also  listed  shoes 
and   blankets   under   the   dates   on   which   they   were   given   to   the   slaves. 

65  Flanders,   Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia,   p.    160. 
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the  fields.  They  were  supplied  with  shoes  whenever  needed,  and 
were  given  flannel  and  other  extra  clothing  more  often.  The 
Negroes  chosen  for  house  work  were  those  who  showed  the 
greatest  intelligence  and  they  performed  the  duties  of  maids, 
butlers,  cooks,  and  personal  servants.  On  the  large  plantations 
they  held  positions  superior  to  that  of  the  field  hands,  who  had 
little  or  no  contact  with  the  white  family.66 

Through  the  twenty-four  year  period  the  discipline  of  the  Ne- 
groes remained  a  major  problem.  The  contentment  of  the  hands 
was  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plantation  as  was  their 
health.  An  overseer  who  could  not  control  the  Negroes  and  who 
could  not  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  work  from  them,  was 
unable  to  produce  a  maximum  crop.  Kollock  wrote  rules  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  his  Negroes  in  the  plantation  record  book 
for  1840.    They  are  as  follows: 

1  No  Negro  on  my  plantation  is  to  receive  more  than  ten  lashes 
unless  I  am  present. 

2  Every  hand  shall  be  in  the  field  by  sunrise  unless  sufficient  ex- 
cuse is  given  to  be  judged  of  by  the  overseer. 

3  Every  hand  shall  bring  his  or  her  provisions  and  pot  into  the 
field  in  the  morning  and  at  twelve  o'clock  all  shall  knock  off 
work  to  eat.  They  shall  have  from  12  to  2  in  summer  and  from 
12  to  1  o'clock  in  winter  at  their  meals. 

In  1842  the  number  of  lashes  permitted  was  increased  to 
twenty,  and  a  rule  requiring  the  overseer  to  inspect  the  tools  of 
each  hand  once  every  three  months  was  added.  The  Negroes 
were  whipped  for  failure  to  complete  a  task  or  for  disobeying 
instructions  in  other  ways.  Whipping  and  the  denial  of  the 
privilege  of  going  to  town  were  the  only  punishments  used.  The 
Negroes  sometimes  protested  against  mistreatment  by  running 
away  from  the  plantation.  Usually  they  remained  away  only  a 
few  days,  but  there  were  times  when  they  would  be  gone  for 
weeks.  Little  attempt  was  made  to  hunt  for  the  runaways. 
They  were  usually  allowed  to  return  when  they  saw  fit,  but  other 
slaves  were  sent  to  hunt  for  those  who  had  run  away  twice. 
Doubtless  more  time  was  lost  from  work  by  having  the  hands 
away  looking  for  those  who  were  absent  than  would  have  been 
lost  by  letting  the  latter  remain  away.     Occasionally  the  over- 


«8  Lovell,  Caroline  Cooper,  The  Golden  Isles  of  Georgia,  p.   192. 
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seer  himself  went  in  search  of  those  who  had  left  the  plantation. 

The  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  plantation  without 
permission.  Such  permission,  however,  was  given  freely,  and 
the  Negroes  visited  on  other  plantations  or  in  Savannah.  In 
Savannah  they  were  subject  to  police  control.  On  April  5,  1847, 
one  of  the  Kollock  Negroes  was  arrested  in  Savannah  and  put 
in  the  guard  house.  Consequently  he  did  not  return  to  the  plan- 
tation until  noon  the  following  Monday.  The  slaves  were  given 
a  holiday  each  Sunday  and  three  days  at  Christmas.  When  De- 
cember 25  came  on  Sunday,  four  days  were  given.  Some  of  the 
Negroes  were  allowed  to  go  to  Savannah  for  these  holidays. 
Fourteen  went  each  year  from  1855  to  1858. 

The  slaves  on  the  Kollock  plantation  were  subject  to  less  disci- 
pline than  were  the  slaves  on  many  Southern  plantations.  Much 
more  rigid  rules  were  observed  on  Joseph  A.  S.  Acklen's  planta- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  on  James  Hammond's  plantation  in  South 
Carolina.67  Alexander  Telfair,  whose  plantation  was  near 
Savannah,  allowed  his  overseer  to  inflict  fifty  lashes  for  of- 
fences.68 Kollock  appears  almost  lax  in  his  lack  of  rules  re- 
garding the  visiting  of  the  slaves.  Both  Telfair  and  J.  W.  Fow- 
ler of  Mississippi  used  an  elaborate  system  of  signed  tickets  for 
Negroes  leaving  the  plantation  and  for  those  visiting  on  the 
plantation.69 

The  work  on  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw  plantations  was  carried 
on,  as  was  true  of  Coffee  Bluff,  by  the  task  system.  A  portion 
of  a  field  would  be  assigned  to  each  Negro,  with  the  sizes  of  the 
portion  depending  on  the  type  of  work  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  Negro.  In  1848  seventy-six  acres  of  cotton  were  planted  by 
twenty-seven  hands  in  three  days.  In  1856  twenty-four  hands 
hoed  fifty-eight  acres  of  cotton  in  one  day;  this,  however,  was 
not  the  first  hoeing.  In  1861,  when  the  overseer  was  fertilizing 
the  fields,  hauling  two  cart  loads  of  manure  made  one  task,  and 
the  hands  were  doing  three  tasks  a  day.  During  the  cotton- 
picking  season  the  work  was  measured  by  the  number  of  pounds 
picked.  At  both  Rosedew  and  Ossabaw  the  hands  averaged  forty 
pounds  a  day.    This  was  a  low  average  compared  with  the  Peach 


67  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.   262. 

68  Phillips,  ed.,  Plantation  and  Frontier  Documents,   I,   126. 

69  Ibid.,  pp.  112-126. 
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Point  plantation  in  Texas,  where  the  slaves  picked  from  sixty- 
three  to  three  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  per  day.70  At  Ossa- 
baw  Billy  picked  1,908  pounds  and  Big  Jim  1,818  pounds  of  cot- 
ton in  one  season,  while  on  the  Chemoine  plantation  in  Florida 
the  hands  picked  from  3,797  to  10,190  pounds  each  in  one  sea- 
son.71 Those  Negroes  not  engaged  in  planting,  hoeing,  picking, 
or  ginning  the  crop  were  used  to  clear  new  lands,  work  on  the 
roads,  sew,  repair  the  buildings,  and  perform  other  necessary 
labor.  The  work  to  which  the  Negroes  had  been  assigned  for 
the  day  began  at  sunrise  and  was  continued  after  noon  until  the 
appointed  task  was  finished.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
allowed  to  each  Negro  for  his  own  work  or  play.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  Negroes  worked  their  gardens.  Kollock  bought 
from  the  slaves  such  products  as  they  wished  to  sell.  Fodder 
was  often  purchased  from  them,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of- 
fered by  each  Negro  was  noted  and  he  was  paid  accordingly.  In 
1848  the  largest  account  was  gathered  by  Davy  who  had  230 
pounds  and  the  next  largest  by  Christmas  who  had  160  pounds. 
Kollock  also  purchased  poultry  and  eggs  from  the  Negroes.  In 
1858  Jarrell  sent  supplies  to  Savannah  by  boat,  among  which 
were  twenty-two  chickens  and  one  dozen  eggs,  which  Elize,  An- 
drew, and  Christmas  were  sending  to  Mrs.  Kollock.72 

Some  of  Kollock's  Negroes  were  skilled  laborers.  Jack  and 
Billy  were  carpenters.  Jack  was  sent  to  Woodlands,  when  the 
house  there  was  under  construction,  to  work  with  the  hired  car- 
penters; and  Billy  was  hired  in  1846,  together  with  Andrew, 
Harry,  March,  Little  Jim,  July,  and  Mingo,  to  work  at  Sible's 
Brick  Yard.  In  the  same  year  Kollock  hired  Phillis  to  J.  E. 
Mauley.  Tom  was  sent  to  Savannah  to  learn  a  trade  where  he 
remained  for  several  years.  Apprenticing  slaves  to  learn  a 
trade  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  Old  South.  Negroes 
who  showed  ability  were  often  trained  as  domestic  servants  or 
as  artisans  and  hired  out.73  On  the  Kollock  place,  however, 
hiring  Negroes  out  to  work  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 


70  Curlee,   Abigail,   "History  of  a  Texas   Slave   Plantation,"   Southwestern  Historical  Quar- 
terly,  XXVI    (1926),   115. 

71  Phillips  and  Glunt,  Florida  Plantation  Records,  p.   540. 

72  John  Jarrell  to  George  Kollock,  July  30,   1858. 

73  Flanders,    "Farish    Carter,    A    Forgotten    Man    of    the    Old    South,"    Georgia    Historical 
Quarterly,   XV    (1931),   156. 
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Kollock's  planting  enterprises  came  to  an  end  with  the  Civil 
War.  He  had  steadily  increased  his  land  and  the  number  of  his 
slaves  during  the  period  from  1837  to  1860.  He  had  moved  his 
business  to  richer  land  on  Ossabaw  Island,  and  had  acquired  a 
considerable  and  valuable  piece  of  property  in  north  Georgia. 
There  were  years  when  the  plantation  could  not  have  paid  be- 
cause of  short  crops  and  low  cotton  prices,  but  the  credit  system, 
functioning  through  Robert  Habersham  in  Savannah,  made  it 
possible  for  Kollock  to  carry  over  until  favorable  years  when 
sea  island  cotton  sold  at  profitable  prices. 

In  1863  Kollock  abandoned  Retreat  and  moved  into  Savannah. 
From  there  he  planted  Ossabaw  Plantation,  to  which  he  rowed 
each  day.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  laborers,  and  be- 
cause his  health  was  broken  by  malaria,  Kollock  finally  gave  up 
the  plantation  and  moved  his  residence  to  Woodlands,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1894.  Ossabaw  was  sold,  and  Retreat 
was  transferred  to  Kollock's  eldest  daughter,  Augusta,  who  kept 
the  land  until  about  1876  when  it,  too,  was  sold. 


WILLIAM  MACLEAN'S  TRAVEL  JOURNAL  FROM 
LINCOLNTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  TO  NASH- 
VILLE, TENNESSEE,  MAY-JUNE,  1811 

Edited  by  Alice  Barnwell  Keith 

William  Maclean,  Sr.  (1756-1825),  Surgeon's  Mate,  First 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  1779-1781,  was  a  prominent  physician 
and  surgeon  during  the  formative  years  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  Although  listed  merely  as  a  surgeon  and  physician 
in  Revolutionary  service,1  it  was  said  that  he  was  "the  dread  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies"  and  was  reckoned  among 
prominent  and  staunch  Whigs  of  the  war  period.2  He  was 
present  at  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  in  the  fighting  around  Char- 
lotte, and  his  opinion  concerning  this  event  was  referred  to  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

After  the  Revolution  he  resided  in  Lincoln  County,  which  he 
represented  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the  sessions  of  1778, 
1789,  1790,  and  1791,  and  in  the  senate  in  1814.3  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  state  convention  of  1789  and  in  this  capacity 
voted  for  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  voted 
against  a  second  convention  and  against  a  bill  submitting  amend- 
ments for  the  Constitution.  Maclean's  work  as  a  statesman  is 
difficult  to  trace  because  of  the  carelessness  of  the  clerks  in 
writing  his  name,  which  he  spelled  "Maclean"  but  which  occurs 
as  "Madame"  in  the  records  of  the  session  of  1788,  "McLean" 
in  1789,  and  as  "M'Laine"  in  1790.  His  identity  is  further  ob- 
scured by  the  fact  that  Archibald  Maclaine  was  a  member  of 
the  same  assembly  for  a  portion  of  the  time  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  surname  alone  is  used.4 

William  Maclean  was  apparently  a  useful  member  of  the 
house  of  commons.  He  was  faithful  in  attendance  on  sessions; 
served  on  important  finance  committees,  both  as  chairman  of 


1  "Will  Polk  to  Gen'l.  Davie,"  November  3,  1788,  William  R.  Davie  Papers,  1778-1817. 
Archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as 
N.   C.   H.   C.) 

2  Raleigh  Register,  November  25,   1828. 

3  "William  Maclean  to  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Maclean,"  December  17,  1814,  Robert  L.  Adams 
Collection.  N.  C.  H.  C. ;  Manual  of  North  Carolina,   1913. 

*  Unless  otherwise  stated  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  State  Records  of  North  Carolina. 
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the  committee  from  the  house  of  commons  and  as  a  member  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses;  was  a  spokesman  for  the 
western  counties  and  consistently  opposed  bills  designed  to  fix 
a  permanent  capital  (which  would  have  been  in  the  interest  of 
the  section  farther  east)  ;  was  chosen  to  direct  the  balloting  in 
the  house  on  numerous  occasions;  voted  against  letting  lie  over 
until  the  following  assembly  a  bill  for  granting  a  loan  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  and  showed  a  marked  interest 
in  promoting  navigation  in  North  Carolina. 

His  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed, as  well  as  endowed  with  an  affectionate  and  friendly 
nature.5  He  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  after  the  Revo- 
lution and  acquired  an  "enviable  reputation"  for  being  "skilful 
and  assiduous"  in  his  profession.6  He  was  not  without  recog- 
nition in  his  own  county.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
justices  and  militia  officers,  1782-1806, 7  and  under  field  officers 
in  the  list  of  justices  of  the  peace,  1800-1810. 8 

The  original  of  Maclean's  journal  is  found  in  the  Robert  L. 
Adams  Collection,  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  Raleigh.  It  presents  an  interesting  day-to- 
day narrative  of  his  journey  on  horseback  from  Lincolnton, 
North  Carolina,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  There  is  a  meticulous 
account  of  the  expenses  for  himself  and  for  his  horse ;  and  there 
are  descriptive  bits  about  the  inns,  the  people,  and  his  own  ex- 
periences on  the  way,  with  occasional  observations  on  the  health 
of  the  populace.  The  great  number  of  former  acquaintances 
and  relatives  of  acquaintances  whom  he  lists  bears  testimony  to 
the  large  emigration  of  Tar  Heels  to  Tennessee. 

Maclean  was  at  this  time  fifty-five  years  old.9  His  journey  to 
Tennessee  was  in  connection  with  his  land  interests.  He  super- 
vised the  re-survey  of  his  tract  of  2,560  acres  on  Buzzard  Creek 
in  Robertson  County  and  found  there  the  trees  which  he  had 
marked  with  his  own  initials  when  on  a  visit  to  the  same  spot 
fourteen  years  earlier.10 


5  See  his  personal  correspondence    (very  few   letters)    in  the   Robert   L.    Adams   Collection. 
N.   C.   H.    C. 

6  Raleigh  Register,    November    15,    1828. 

7  List  of  Justices  and  Militia  Officers,  1782-1806.     N.   C.  H.  C. 

8  List  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,   1800-1810.     N.   C.   H.   C. 

9  Raleigh  Register,  November  15,  1828. 

10  Recorded  in  the  notebook  with  his  journal. 
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Journal  to  Tennessee  May  12th  1811 

This  day  left  home  &  proceeded  to  Lincolnton  -  Out  fit  at  this  place 
One  Hat  from  Mr.  Shewford  $6,00 

Two  pair  stockings  from  Hosk  3,00 

One  pr.  Ditto  Ditto  ---------     1,62% 

One  pair  saddle  bags  from  Ramsr.  ------     5?00 

One  Bridle  from  Ditto  ----- 4,00 

Lodging  for  self  &  son  Schenks  -------     0.75 

One  hat  for  son  Spr.     ----------     1  50 


$21.87% 

Monday  13th  At  8  Oclock  proceeded  from  Lincoln  by  the  Ferry11  near 
this  place  to  Majr.  Hendersons  who  advised  me  from  the  Morganton 
road  to  that  which  leads  through  Whitesides  settlement,  -  from  Hen- 
dersons to  Jn°  Hoyle  senr. 

18  miles  Dinner  &  horse  feeding  here  $0  25 

From  this  to  Adam  Mewneys  10  miles 
Supper  lodging  &  horse  -----------     $0  37% 

Tuesday  from  thence  to  Jn°.  Armstrongs  on  Muddy  Creek    Horse  fed 

-  nothing,  the  distance  was  18  miles  - 

From  this  to  Mr.  Burguins,  head  of  Catabaw  12  miles  horsed  feeding 

-  $0,12% 

From  this  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  ridge  the  new  way  7%  miles  -  good 
road  considering  the  ground  on  which  it  lies  -  From  the  top  of  the 

ridge  to  Daltons,  Dinsmores  old  place  3  miles Supper  lodging 

&  horse  -  -  $0,37% 

Wednesday  -  From  this  to  Majr.  David  Jones  8  miles  Breakfasted  here 
&  fed  my  horse  From  this  to  Asheville  10  Miles  -  Arrived  at  Majr. 
Erwins  in  this  place  11  Oclock  found  Mr  Henry12  &  agreed  to  set  out 
in  Co.  tomorrow  Morning 

Expense  Here 
Self  &  Horse  24  hours  -----------     $1,00 

1   Sursingle     -------------       1.00 

Thursday  half  after  seven  Oclock  set  out  From  this  to  Mr.  Roberts  20 

Miles 

Dinner  &  horsefeeding  here     ---------     $0.62% 

From  this  to  Barnells  Station  1%  Miles  Turnpike  expense  paid  here 
$,25ts  from  this  to  the  Warm  Springs  12  Miles  Supper  Lodging  &  Horse 
feeding  $1,25 

Friday  from  this  to  the  ferry  1%  Miles  two  ferriages  here  -  $0.12% 
from  this  to  Hollands  ferry  13  Miles  expense  here  -     -     -     -     $0  12% 

11  Probably  across  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  River. 

12  Probably   Patrick   Henry  of   Virginia,   who  was  greatly   interested   in   Western   lands. 
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From  this  to  Mr.  "Walls  on  Long  Creek  3  Miles  -  Horsefeeding  & 
Breakfast  -  $0  50 

From  this  to  Fines  ferry  on  French  Broad  9  miles  this  ferry  is  opposite 
to  Newport  the  Village  of  Coke  County  ferriage  12%  Cents  from  this 
to  Mr  Garrets  one  Mile  on  Big  Pidgeon  where  there  is  a  Cotton  Baging 
Manufactory  erecting  with  Machinery  for  breaking  hemp  -  This  is 
fixed  with  a  spring  pole  to  the  Break  &  worked  like  the  gate  of  a  saw 
mill.  Here  I  met  with  Co1.  Thomas  Grey  an  old  quaint ance  who  in- 
formed me  he  was  seventy  years  old  -  Is  yet  firm,  Active  &  full  of 
Vivacity  From  thence  we  were  piloted  two  miles  by  a  Mr  Hoshins  whos 
name  is  tatooed  on  his  arm  he  is  a  blacksmith,  five  Miles  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Clenahans  we  arrived  here  at  nine  oclock  We  forded  big  Pidgeon 
which  is  about  150  yards  Wide  or  so  near  as  I  could  estimate,  it  is  as 
wide  as  S°.  Fork  of  Catawba  over  at  Armstrongs  ford  Supper,  Horse 
feeding  &  lodging  $0.50 

Saturday  18th.  From  this  we  proceeded  early  to  Lownes  Ferry  upon 
French  broad  8  miles  road  good  the  River  here  said  to  be  200  Yards 
wide  &  20  feet  deep  at  common  water,  it  runs  with  an  easy  current  & 
is  furnished  with  a  good  ferry  boat  -  At  Lownes  Breakfast  horse  feed- 
ing &  ferriage  $056%  Cents  From  this  to  Dandridge  5^  miles  Peo- 
ple flocking  in  to  this  place  to  here  sermon  -  The  Sacrament  of  the 
supper  to  be  administered  here  tomorrow  by  Revd.  Mr  Anderson 
Dandridge  is  the  County  town  of  Jefferson  county  -  Road  good  from 
Lownes  ferry  to  this  place  &  shorter  than  the  way  by  Seahorns  ferry 
which  is  the  way  commonly  traveled  -  Seahorns  ferry  5  miles  above 
Lownes  Nollachuckey  River  empties  into  F  B  [French  Broad]  above 
Seahorns  a  little  way 

At  Dandridge  we  fell  in  Company  with  Matthew  Burjess  of  York 
District  S°  Carolina  going  into  West  Tennessee  From  this  place  to 
Thompsons  ten  miles  -  good  road  -  Land  gravelly  &  poor  generally 
-  Limestone  water  - 

Fodder  for  our  horses  here  &  Oats  $0.25  Cents 

From  this  to  Cuningham  10  miles  Poor  land  generally  road  good 
there  we  stayed  till  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  sober  re- 
ligious sensible  man  Conversation  on  Politics  Religion  &  natural 
Philosophy  -  Expence  here  $1,50  and  paid  by  me  from  this  to  the  ferry 
at  the  mouth  of  Holstein  11  miles  ferriage  6  pence  Virginia  money 
paid  by  me  -  From  thence  to  Knoxville  5  miles.  Here  we  put  in  at 
James  Parks  -  A  good  house  but  dear  -  Expense  paid  by  Henry  $3.25 
From  this  to  Campbels  Station  15  miles  here  we  tarried  all  night  be- 
ing Monday  the  20th.  Expence  here  $1.25  Cents  the  one  Dollar  paid 
by  me  From  thence  to  Kingston  25  Miles  the  last  ten  miles  Very 
hilly.     In  the  Town  we  put  up  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Swan  -  A  full 
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cousin  of  Joseph  Swans  on  Steel  Creek  -  Horses  fed  with  oats  & 
fodder  Dinner  &  Cyder  to  drink  Cost  $0.75  paid  by  me  —  Horses 
saddled  at  3,  o,clock.  Stoped  by  two  or  three  showers  of  Rain  -  Here 
wrote  a  letter  for  home  &  put  into  the  Post  Office  Postage  20  Cts. 
Prom  thence  to  Walkers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Postoaks  springs 
seven  miles  from  Clinch  -  good  soil  scrubby  Post  oak  timber  -  No 
fodder  here  -  Corn  supper  &  lodging  $1,00  paid  by  me  Here  we  turn 
off  the  main  road  for  the  Sequatchee  Valley 
Ferriage  on  Clinch  River  25  Cents  this  paid  by  me  also  - 

Prom  Walkers  to  Mr.  Majors  12  miles  this  road  chiefly  up  a  valley, 
some  spots  of  good  land  &  timber  -  from  Walkers  to  Whites  Creek  10 
miles  this  Creek  about  the  size  of  Crowders  Creek  Very  clear  &  rapid 
-  from  the  fording  on  this  Creek  the  road  leads  up  the  southern  fork 
one  mile  until  it  falls  in  on  what  is  called  the  Georgia  road  falls  into  a 
road  that  leads  up  into  the  Turnpike  road  that  crosses  Spencers  Hill  - 
Prom  Majors  to  Wawsons  ten  miles  one  mile  from  this  to  the  road 
forks,  the  left  hand  goes  down  into  Hywassy  &  Fields  Trace  the  right 
takes  into  G-irtmans  Trace  Breakfast,  &  horses  fed  here  at  Majors  with 
Timothy  grass  Cost  67%  Cents  paid  by  me  Seven  miles  to  Piney 
River  this  River  is  about  4  poles13  wide  -  Supposed  to  cross  in  the 
Crab  orchard  runs  south  &  empties  into  Tennessee  -  At  Wassoms  good 
land  -  pretty  large  plantation  Dutch  people,  appear  to  be  cleanly 
Mr.  Majors  abominably  dirty  -  Corn  for  Horse  cost  25  Cents  -  Prom 
this  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  2  miles,  the  first  bar  of  the  mountain 
is  called  Wallands  Ridge  -  Prom  the  foot  of  this  Ridge  to  Majr. 
Looneys  14  miles  the  assent  to  the  top  of  this  Ridge  is  pretty  good  - 
three  places  in  the  assent  which  is  Deep  but  not  Long  -  On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  there  is  a  most  commanding  view  -  The  Smoky  top  Moun- 
tain presents  itself  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  -  the  country  between 
looks  like  clover  ground  the  road  on  top  of  the  mountain  level  and 
good  -  the  Desent  on  the  west  side  very  great  &  we  estimated  it  at  a 
mile  long  very  Rockey  -  Extremly  bad  carriage  way  -  at  Majr. 
Looneys  we  stopped  for  the  night  Corn  for  Horses  supper  and  Lodging 
$0.50  -  -  Henry  Pd 

May  22nd.  Prom  this  to  Doss,s  at  the  feet  of  the  Western  Bar  of  the 
Cumberland  mountain  8  miles  Horsefeeding,  breakfast  -  half  a  pint 
of  Brandy  $075  Doss  was  formerly  a  waggoner  at  Fullenwiders  - 
Here  I  saw  Joseph  Henderson  brother  to  Samuel  on  Crowders 
Creek14  -  He  lives  near  this  place  has  no  land  -  Lives  Avith  a  Woman 
calld  Blewit  -  It  is  nearly  one  mile  from  Doss,s  to  the  top  of  the 
Mountain,   which   is  very  steep   consists   of   three   Branches   not   very 


13  A  pole  =  5y2  yards  or  5.029  m.  Webster,  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

1*  Crowders  Creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  River.  It  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Kings 
Mountain,   North   Carolina,   and  flows   into  the  Catawba   River  on  the  South   Carolina   side. 
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Hockey,  on  the  side  of  the  Mountain  we  past  a  Waggon  going  up  with 
22  Children  &  many  grown  people  -  While  we  stoped  with  them  they 
made  one  movement  by  which  they  advanced  about  six  feet  notwith- 
standing their  load  was  light  &  their  wagon  also,  -  Horses  light  &  but 
three  of  them  -  Mountain  22  miles  accross,  a  good  deal  broken  -  Many 
mirey  branches  timber  low  &  some  places  very  scarce  -  Western  side 
pretty  well  covered  with  Chesnut  timber  The  dessent  on  this  side  is 
steep  but  not  very  rough  &  I  think  few  better  from  the  Mountain  Near 
to  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  lives  a  Mr.  Crane  on  a  south  branch  of  the 
Caney  Fork  River,  Horses  fed  here  cost  12%  Cents.  From  this  the 
road  crosses  this  branch  of  Caney  Fork  -  To  Jos.  Smith  Esqr  5  miles 
-  Horses  supper  &  lodging  $1.00.  This  Jos.  Smith  is  a  son  of  Jo8. 
Smith  the  saddler  on  Allisons  Creek  -  long  since  dead,  &  Nephew  of 
Matthew  Smith  the  waggon  maker  -  sd.  [said]  Jo3,  now  works  at  little 
wheel  making  -  Matthew  Smith  lives  in  the  big  bent15  of  Tennessee  - 
on  Indian  territory  -  Is  now  driven  off  by  the  federal  troops  -  Jo8. 
Smith  has  good  land  but  much  injured  by  limestone  sinks — He  expects 
a  suit  for  his  land  -  It  is  claimed  by  Clark  -  Speculator  From  this  to 
Enock  Jobs  12  miles  road  hilly  &  part  of  it  barren  other  parts  very  good 
Horse  fed  here  Cost  25  Cents  -  May  23d.  at  noon  - 
Parted  with  Mr.  Henry  half  a  mile  from  Jobs  -  he  took  the  Elk  River 
road  &  I  the  Nashville  road  -  From  this  to  Hockey  River  6  miles,  this 
River  about  as  wide  as  the  south  fork  of  Catawba  Runs  N.  East  & 
falls  into  Caney  fork  -  from  there  to  Adam  Teddies  on  Mountain  Creek 
5  Miles  good  road  passes  by  a  Mr  Byers  who  moved  from  Rutherford 
County  N.  C.  Mountain  Creek  falls  into  Collins  River  -  Much  Barren 
land  on  each  side  of  Rockey  River  -  Mountain  Creek  somewhat  larger 
than  little  Catawba  creek  -  From  Teddies  set  out  late  in  the  evening  - 
4  miles  to  Thompson  Newbys  He  owns  a  mill  -  Miserable  lodging  - 
this  night  slept  on  slab  boards  &  under  a  dirty  Coverlet  -  nothing  but 
Corn  for  my  horse  &  Bacon  &  eggs  for  supper  -  Cost  25  cents  From 
here  set  out  early  -  The  road  leads  through  a  remarkable  barren  no 
houses  for  5  or  6  miles  -  Falls  in  upon  the  head  of  stones  River  At 
the  head  of  this  River  is  a  considerable  Ridge  On  the  West  side  of 
this  Ridge  I  met  with  David  Moore  long  since  of  Bethel  -  Carrying 
whiskey  over  into  White  County  -  lives  near  Gen1.  Dickson  -  Could 
not  ascend  the  Hill  with  his  Waggon  without  unloading  -  The  road 
leads  down  a  branch  of  Stones  River  -  Here  sugar  trees  are  plenty  & 
several  sugar  Camps  -  passes  by  Esqr.  Cummins  on  to  Majr.  Taylors, 
near  Moores  Mill  -  Here  breakfasted  -  No  coffee  -  other  materials  for 
breakfast  very  good  -  plenty  of  Corn  &  fodder  -  Cost  37%  Cents  Here 
much  discourse  on  Politics  -  From  this  to  Reedys  Mill  six  miles 
thought  them  very  long  -  a  muster  here  -  Reedy  a  genteel  man.     In- 


15  The    "big   bent"    was   the   name   given    to  the   big   bend   of    the   Tennessee   River.      The 
Muscle   Shoals  area. 
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forms  me  that  it  is  12  miles  to  Gen1.  Dicksons  -  3  o  clock  Saturday  eve- 
ning -  Moved  on  briskley  -  Road  Rockey  -  Turned  out  of  the  Nash- 
ville road  at  the  Big  Spring  Mr  Sharpes  within  a  mile  &  half  of  Dick- 
sons.  Arrived  at  Dicksons  a  little  before  sunsetting  -  Dickson  well  set- 
tled land  tolerable  -  House  28  by  22  logs  post  oak  -  Two  stone  Chim- 
neys four  fireplaces  -  3  Rooms  below  two  above  -  Under  floor  white 
ash  -  the  rest  of  the  work  inside  of  popular  -  stairs  in  the  Piazza  this 
2  story  &  open  above  as  well  as  below  -  Here  I  met  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
her  Daughter  Matilda  -  Her  son  Thomas  &  his  Wife  -  Rested  here  on 
Sunday-  Monday  morning  set  out  for  Co1.  James  Hendersons  -  Gen1. 
Dickson  goes  with  me  -  8  miles  to  Hendersons  Here  meets  with  John 
Henderson  a  proposition  to  leave  my  horse  with  him  &  ride  one  of 
his  -  Upon  being  assured  that  he  was  gentle  I  acceeded  to  the  propossi- 
tion  -  Took  dinner  with  Co1.  James  -  The  exchange  of  my  horse 
brought  on  delay  for  this  day  -  Mr.  Greaves  came  on  in  the  evening  & 
invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning  -  this  agreed  to,  go 
with  John  Henderson  to  spend  the  evening  &  advise  in  Mrs.  Hendersons 
case  who  now  does,  &  long  has  injoyed  bad  health  -  Tuesday  morning 
From  Jn°.  Hendersons  to  James  from  this  accompanied  by  Jas.  to  Mr. 
Greaves  which  is  four  miles  land  good  some  parts  Rockey  Breakfasted 
with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Greaves  From  this  I  directed  my  course  towards  Rich- 
land Creek,  Accompanied  by  Mr  Greaves  as  a  pilot  4  miles  Also  by 
a  Mr.  Love  &  Mr.  McCurry  -  The  former  a  Driver  of  Cattle  -  the  latter 
a  Merchant  in  Knoxville  -  On  this  course  we  proceeded  12  miles  to  a 
Mr  Biler  Here  I  fed  my  horse  &  proceeded  alone  -  could  no  ace*,  of 
Miller  proceeded  to  flat  Creek  15  miles  Lodged  with  a  Mrs.  "Ward  - 
Good  clean  bed  &  comfortable  entertainment  -  Cost  50  Cents  -  This 
a  Private  house  -  Here  I  concluded  to  go  to  Colombia  It  being  court 
week  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  or  seeing  Miller  -  Distance  10  Miles  - 
Arrived  in  Colombia  11  Oclock  Wednesday  -  Put  into  Cheathams 
Hotel  -  Immediately  was  addressed  by  a  son  of  William  Sharpes,  as 
Major  Holland  -  I  informed  him  of  his  Mistake  -  He  then  introduced 
me  as  Majr.  Maclean  -  Went  in  quest  of  the  Polk  family  &  connections 
-  Immediately  found  Sam1  Polk.  T.  M.  Neal,  John  Campbel  &  John 
Tate  -  Col.  E.  Polk  on  the  Grand  Jury  -  Tab  on  the  Petty  Jury  - 
Sam1.  Polk  informs  me  of  Miller  living  in  Williamson  County  on  the 
Head  of  Big  Horpeth  -  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Col 
Polk  Who  invited  me  home  with  him  as  it  was  on  my  way  to  see  Miller 
Dined  in  Colombia  -  5  past  noon  set  out  with  G.  Polk  for  his  house  dis- 
tance 7  or  8  Miles  -  Arrived  at  sanpling  -  Introduced  to  Mrs.  Polk  who 
is  young  handsome  &  Agreeable  -  Polly  not  at  home  Sent  for  immedi- 
ately, came  -  Very  glad  to  see  me  -  Thursday  spent  this  day  paying 
my  respects  to  the  Near  Relations  in  company  with  Miss  Polly  -  First 
to  Sam1.  Next  to  Williams  -  Next  to  Mc.Neals  where  we  dined,  &  spent 
the  Evening  at  Jn°  Campbels     Prudy  Nelson  dined  with  us  -  Thurs- 
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day  night  again  with  Col  Polk  Friday  Morning  it  was  agreed  that 
Polly  should  Accompany  me  to  Carolina  -  From  this  I  set  out  to 
Franklin  put  up  at  Boydes  Here  after  some  difficulty  get  directions  to 
Millers  15  Miles  From  Franklin  to  Hardimons  9  or  ten  Miles  - 
Here  I  was  informed  Miller  had  moved,  but  also  informed  particularly 
where  he  lived  From  this  to  Geo.  Keynards  4  Miles  The  appearance 
of  a  threatning  cloud  occasioned  me  to  turn  in  for  the  night  -  Good 
lodging  -  Saturday  Morning  my  horse  so  foundered  he  could  scarcely 
be  brought  from  the  Stable  -  This  gave  me  great  uneaseness  -  Had 
him  bled  in  the  mouth  -  saddled  -  started  on  my  way  on  leading  him 
&  Mr  Keynard  driving  him  after  -  In  passing  over  50  or  60  poles  with 
difficulty  came  to  a  stream  of  "Water  in  this  I  let  him  stand  some  time 
&  drink  -  then  moved  as  well  as  I  could  but  this  was  slow,  altho  some 
better  than  when  I  set  out  -  A  mile  &  half  from  Keynards  to  a  Black- 
smith shop  where  I  had  some  thoughts  of  putting  shoes  on  the  fore  feet 
It  took  me  upwards  of  an  hour  to  pass  this  distance  -  Walked  all  the 
way  except  about  a  quarter  The  exercise  made  him  move  better  When 
I  came  to  the  shop  had  to  call  the  Smith  out  of  his  corn  field  about 
300  Yards.  During  this  time  the  horse  standing  still  stiffened  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  move  -  Asked  the  opinion  of  the  smith  concerning  the 
propriety  of  shewing  -  Who  thought  it  was  improper  -  soon  found 
that  this  smith  was  William  Price  who  formerly  worked  at  Captn. 
Brevards  -  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  me.  Asked  me  to 
his  house  to  take  breakfast  &  would  put  my  horse  on  a  grass  lot  &  cut 
some  green  oats  for  him  to  this  I  consented  -  Introduced  to  Mrs.  Price 
who  is  a  Daughter  of  Jonathan  Pott,s  -  Was  exceedingly  glad  to  see 
me  &  hastened  to  prepare  Breakfast  which  when  bro1.  in  was  very  good, 
&  offered  with  so  much  good  will  that  is  an  additional  relish  -  Mrs. 
Price  is  far  advanced  in  Pregnancy  &  expects  to  lyin  the  last  of  July 
or  first  of  Aug1  -  Has  I  think  five  Children  -  Mr  Price  lives  among  the 
Nobs  on  the  head  waters  of  Big  Haspeth  Here  he  has  purchased  60 
Acres  of  land  which  affords  him  a  private  farm  on  hill  sides  -  two  or 
three  little  grass  lots  in  the  valley  &  plenty  of  Popplar  wood  to  make 
coals  of  for  his  Smith  Shop  -  His  buildings  are  very  small,  but  he 
informed  me  intended  to  build  himself  an  house  the  ensuing  fall  &  had 
a  tree  selected  for  the  purpose  This  surprised  me  &  made  me  ask  if  he 
meant  to  build  an  house  out  of  one  tree.  He  answered  Yes,  &  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  in  this  Country  to  do  so  -  Breakfast  over  &  exam- 
ined my  horse  found  him  no  better  &  determined  to  move  him  as  I 
thought  nothing  would  be  more  beneficial  for  him  than  motion.  Mr. 
Price  asked  me  to  wait  until  he  could  finish  a  small  job  of  smiths 
work  in  his  Shop  &  he  would  go  alongst  with  me  -  Two  miles  &  half 
from  here  to  Millars  &  the  way  leads  past  Rob1.  Baggers,  &  Richard 
Browns  -  An  hour  after  breakfast  Mr  Price  was  ready  &  I  again  start 
on  foot  -  Horse  so  lame  we  could  scarcely  get  him  over  the  Draw  bars  - 
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something  more  than  a  Mile  to  Browns,  Beggar  lives  between  Price  & 
Brown  -  Not  at  home  -  Arrive  at  Browns  &  petition  him  for  a  boy  to 
lead  my  horse  about  all  the  time  I  stay  This  was  granted  -  they  took 
him  to  a  level  &  smoth  piece  of  ground  &  kept  him  in  Motion  for  three 
hours,  in  this  time  Mr.  Brown  had  provided  a  large  sassafras  root 
which  we  tied  to  the  bridle  bit  &  put  into  his  mouth  -  Price  having 
left  me  here  -  Brown  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  Millers.  Having 
fixed  the  sassafras  root,  We  proceeded  on  foot.  The  Horse  by  this  time 
was  not  so  stiff  as  he  had  been  but  his  feet  very  tender  -  We  arrive 
at  Millars  -  He  not  at  home  -  His  Mother  very  old,  decent  &  sensible  - 
Had  the  misfortune  to  get  her  leg  broken  last  winter  -  Is  yet  a  cripple 
walks  with  a  staff  -  Her  foot  &  leg  swells  every  evening  -  she  finds  re- 
lief from  the  pain  which  the  swelling  produces  by  holding  her  foot  & 
leg  to  the  fire  &  rubing  it  gently  -  Mr.  Brown  so  polite  as  to  wait  with 
me  for  company  until  Mr.  Millars  arrival  in  the  evening  -  When  Millar 
came  he  prepared  a  large  handful  of  sunflower  seed  by  beating  it  & 
mixing  it  with  Corn  Meal  for  my  horse  after  this  gave  him  Meal  and 
Water  to  drink  after  this  we  let  him  grase  until  bedtime  &  then  shut 
him  up  in  stable  with  a  little  corn  before  him  until  morning  -  Con- 
versed through  the  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  duplicate  Warrant 
purchased  of  Esqr.  Conner  -  small  probability  of  geting  it  without  a 
copy  of  a  Grant  issued  to  Gen1.  Dickson  which  took  the  land  -  This 
Grant  necessary  to  shew  that  the  Grant  &  entry  or  location  correspond 
Sunday  Morning  2nd.  of  June.  My  horse  better  I  conclude  to  move  on 
slowly  to  Nashville  or  as  near  as  the  Ability  of  my  horse  would  admit  - 
Mr.  Miller  goes  with  me  to  Mr.  Browns  -  Prom  this  Mr.  Brown  &  Mr. 
Millar  both  accompany  me  -  Mr.  Millar  two  Miles  &  Mr  Brown  ten, 
which  put  me  into  a  Main  Leading  road  to  Nashville  -  Prom  this  I 
proceeded  alone  my  horse  not  stiff  but  very  tender  in  his  feet  -  About 
3  in  the  afternoon  I  stoped  at  Mr.  Nollens  a  public  house  -  Horse  fed 
121/2  Cents  Here  I  found  a  Robert  Wilson  of  the  Rockey  River  Wil- 
sons -  He  recollected  me  from  the  Wilmington  campaigne  -  He  is  a 
drinking  man  and  his  kindness  were  rather  troublesome  -  In  company 
with  him  was  a  Mr.  Edmiston  -  son  of  old  Mr.  Edmistone  at  the  head 
of  Catawba  -  We  agreed  to  ride  together  as  they  designed  going  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nashville  that  night  -  We  prepared  our  horses 
Wilson  as  the  moment  of  departure  approached  visited  the  Bottle  the 
oftener  -  Edmiston  &  I  mount  and  proceed  -  Wilson  lingered  a  little 
but  soon  overtook  us  &  passed  us  by  -  He  stoped  at  the  next  tavern 
which  was  only  3  or  four  miles  from  Nollens  Here  we  found  him 
drinking  but  refused  to  alight  or  wait  for  him  -  Prom  this  we  pro- 
ceeded until  we  came  within  9  or  10  miles  of  Nashville  When  a  heavy 
cloud  arose  &  made  us  seek  for  shelter  in  the  House  of  a  Captain  Wil- 
liamson -  This  Williamson  is  now  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  senate 
of  Gen1.  Assembly  &  has  been  a  member  for  several  years  -  His  family 
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has  been  very  sickly  through  the  Winter  -  some  deaths  -  particularly  a 
Daughter  grown  to  womans  Years  The  disease  is  the  Winter  fever  or 
Typhus  Meteor  of  Dr.  Cullen  -  The  Physicians  are  said  not  to  under- 
stand it  -  Dr.  Crocket  of  Franklin  his  practice  most  approved  of  in 
this  family.  Medicine  given  by  him  chiefly  was  Sp1.  Menderer16  - 
Doctr.  Eobinson  of  Nashville  had  attended  until  the  death  of  the 
Daughter  above  mentioned  -  For  her  he  had  advised  the  cold  bath  - 
Which  brought  on  great  misery  &  she  died  the  following  day  -  The 
Gen1,  practice  was  to  bleed  Physic,  &  Blister  freely  - 
The  common  opinion  is  that  the  Physicians  have  offered  very  little  re- 
lief in  any  case  &  that  the  cold  bath  is  pernicous 

Doctr.  Crocket  of  Franklin  was  thought  by  Mr.  Williamson  to  have 
done  less  harm  &  perhaps  more  good  by  his  method  of  healing  the 
disease  than  any  of  the  others  -  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  principle 
medicine  administered  by  him  was  Sp*.  Mendereri16  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  bleeding  or  Blistering  much  -  Monday  27th.  We  proceeded 
Mr.  Williamson  along  to  Nashville  10  Miles  -  By  the  way  passed  sev- 
eral handsome  platations  [plantations]  -  The  first  of  note  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Doctr  Moore  son  in  law  to  Judge  Haywood  a  man  tolerably 
well  esteemed  as  a  Physician  he  is  not  spoken  of  with  great  applause  no 
[nor]  decreed  as  being  without  knowledge  -  At  present  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Gen1.  Assembly  in  the  house  of  Representatives  -  From 
Doct.  Moore  to  Judge  Haywoods  half  a  mile  -  The  judge  lives  in  a  two 
story  building,  the  principle  part  of  logs  an  addition  at  the  end  is  of 
Brick  -  A  handsome  plantation  &  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation  but 
the  fertile  genius  of  the  owner  is  not  manifest  in  the  fields  of  hus- 
bandry. It  is  all  expended  in  the  Forum,  where  it  is  all  necessary 
either  in  supporting  that  which  is  right,  or  in  making  that  which  is 
wrong  appear  to  be  right  - 

The  public  road  leads  by  within  an  hundred  yards  of  the  Judges 
door  Opposite  to  the  House  we  halted  for  some  of  our  Company  who 
had  fallen  back  to  come  up  -  During  this  delay  the  Judge  came  to  us 
from  an  excursion  through  his  plantation  -  It  was  with  difficulty  I 
knew  him  &  he  did  not  know  me  -  He  was  clothed  in  homespun  of  a 
course  texture  -  His  body  limbs  and  feet  out  of  common  human  shape 
with  fat  -  When  he  recognised  me,  he  invited  me  to  his  house  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  -  This  invitation  I  could  not  accept  of  on  ace*, 
of  the  haste  I  was  in  &  the  backward  state  of  my  business  -  He  then 
pressed  me  that  I  would  give  him  a  call  before  I  left  the  country,  this  I 
promised  to  do  conditionally  that  it  would  comport  with  my  subsequent 
arrangements  &  business  -  From  this  the  road  leads  by  various  plata- 
tions &  near  to  Doctr.  Dicksons  who  lives  on  Mill  Creek  where  Wm. 
Caldwell  formerly  lived  six  miles  from  Nashville  -  On  this  road  3  mile 


16  Probably  spirit  of  Mindererus,  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  formerly 
used  as  a  diaphoretic  (something  to  produce  perspiration).  Webster,  New  International 
Dictionary,   Seeond  Edition. 
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from  Nashville  lives  a  Mr.  Ridley  who  lived  on  this  same  place  14 
Years  ago  -  The  plantation  is  beautifull  &  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion -  Here  the  genius  of  husbandry  shews  herself  &  the  large  Apple  & 
Peach  orchards  shew  that  the  proprietor  is  not  destitute  of  knowledge 
in  Horticulture    No  particular  observations  from  this  to  Nashville 

Arrived  in  Nashville  at  noon  put  up  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Winn  where 
Wm.  T.  Lewis  formerly  lived  -  To  this  House  I  was  recommended  by 
Gen1.  Dickson  Very  good  accomodations.  A  great  many  people  board 
here  tarried  until  after  dinner  -  had  my  horse  shod  on  his  fore  feet 
price  75  Cents.  Wrote  a  letter  home  Postage  of  the  letter  to  Lincoln- 
ton  25  Cts.  Dinner  &  Horse  feeding  37%  Cents.  Left  Nashville  at  3 
o  clock  -  proceeded  down  the  River  to  a  ferry  2  Miles  below  -  the  road 
is  level  &  good  -  A  quarter  of  a  Mile  from  town  it  crosses  over  a  very 
deep  Gut,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  The  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  in  general  is  a  high  bluff  -  In  Nashville  got  directions  to  call 
at  a  Mr.  Hales  for  loging  8  miles  from  town  -  beyond  this  no  good 
house,  until  I  would  arrive  at  Springfield  -  From  Cumberland  River 
to  Whites  Creek  one  Mile  or  a  Mile  &  half  -  Near  to  the  crossing 
place  on  this  creek  is  a  Mill  which  appears  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  - 
The  road  leads  up  the  Creek  level  -  the  soil  in  general  good  in  many 
places  very  good  -  Passes  in  a  mile  or  two  passes  a  large  Mill  called 
Stumps  Mill  -  This  man  very  wealthy  -  Keeps  a  public  house  Here 
got  fresh  directions  for  Hales  but  unfortunately  for  my  peace  of  Mind 
through  the  night  I  passed  by  the  house  one  mile  before  I  discovered 
my  error  -  Stoped  at  a  Mr.  Earthmans  -  He  nor  his  Wife  not  at  home 
but  expected  -  a  little  boy  only  to  manage  the  house  -  A  drunken 
hireling,  who  working  to  pay  for  whiskey  he  had  drunken  was  my  only 
company  for  sometime  -  He  pressed  me  to  drink  whiskey  perhaps  more 
with  an  expectation  that  he  would  get  share  with  me  than  that  I  would 
be  benefited  soon  in  the  evening  he  was  joined  by  a  Mr.  Davis  who 
lived  near,  more  wicked  &  Reprobate  than  himself  -  Davis  came  for  a 
Gun  to  kill  a  man  whom  he  called  roundleg  who  had  quarreled  with 
him  that  evening  -  These  men  entertained  me  with  many  histories  of 
Murders  &  Robberies  that  they  had  committed  particularly  of  one  2 
Miles  from  there,  on  the  Springfield  road  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Merry- 
man  where  a  man  had  lately  been  robbed  of  one  hundred  &  eighty 
Doll8.  These  tales  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  bad  part  of  the  coun- 
try, &  the  behaviour  of  my  Companions  induced  me  to  think  that  they 
were  not  too  good  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  themselves 


REPORT  ON  THE  SURVEY  OF  FEDERAL 
ARCHIVES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1937* 

By  Mattie  Erma  Edwards 
Assistant  Regional  Director 

The  Survey  of  Federal  Archives  was  officially  established  in  North 
Carolina  on  February  13,  1936,  when  Works  Progress  Administration 
Form  330,  Request  for  Project  Approval,  was  approved  by  Works 
Progress  Administration  authorities.  Prior  to  this,  Dr.  P.  M.  Hamer, 
National  Director  of  the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives,  had  appointed 
Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  as  regional  director  and  Miss  Mattie  Erma  Ed- 
wards as  assistant  regional  director.  The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  furnished  office  space  in  its  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  State  Administration  Building  in  Raleigh,  which  became  head- 
quarters for  the  project. 

The  survey  in  North  Carolina  was  organized  on  a  state-wide  basis, 
with  requisitions,  travel  vouchers,  pay  rolls,  and  the  like  clearing 
through  the  Raleigh  office.  The  actual  surveying  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  district  supervisors,  who  requisitioned  and  instructed 
workers,  interviewed  custodians,  and  handled  other  details. 

The  close  cooperation  which  existed  between  the  Survey  of  Federal 
Archives  and  the  Historical  Records  Survey,  of  which  Dr.  Crittenden 
was  state  director,  made  it  possible  for  the  two  projects  to  pool  re- 
sources by  setting  up  joint  offices  and  employing  one  set  of  super- 
visors. By  means  of  this  arrangement  a  supervisor  was  placed  in  each 
of  the  eight  Works  Progress  Administration  districts  in  the  state.  Co- 
operation between  the  two  projects  was  also  advantageous  in  securing 
qualified  workers,  in  adjusting  worker  quotas,  and  in  handling  other 
problems. 

The  week  following  the  official  approval  of  the  project  was  spent  in 
selecting  district  supervisors  and  in  assembling  information  concern- 
ing the  location  of  federal  agencies  in  the  state.  It  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary 20,  therefore,  that  the  first  workers  were  assigned  to  the  project. 
On  this  day  four  workers  were  employed.  Others  were  added  a  few  days 
later  and  employment  increased  steadily  until  April,  1936,  when  one 
hundred  and  eight  persons  were  on  the  pay  roll.  From  this  point 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  employment  until  October  15,  1936, 
when  only  fifteen  were  employed.    At  that  time  the  preliminary  survey 

*  The  Survey  of  Federal  Archives  was  conducted  as  a  nation-wide  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration project,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Hamer,  from  its  inception  early  in 
1936  through  June,  1937.  After  that  date  the  work  in  some  states  was  taken  over  by  the 
Historical  Records  Survey,  another  nation-wide  Works  Progress  Administration  project, 
while  in  other  states  it  was  continued  on  a  local  basis.  In  North  Carolina  a  local  project. 
Bet  up  in  July,  1937,  under  the  direction  of  Miss   Emily  H.  Bridgers,  is  still  in  progress. 

Miss  Edwards's  report,  here  reproduced  with  minor  changes,  will  be  of  interest  in  that  it 
explains  in  detail  the  procedure  and  results  of  the  survey,  while  still  a  nation-wide  project, 
in  one  of  the  forty-eight  states.     Editor's  note. 

[  389  ] 
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as  described  in  the  original  instructions  was  practically  completed,  and 
it  was  expected  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  project  would  be  closed  in 
North  Carolina.  A  few  days  later,  however,  instructions  were  received 
to  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  Descriptive  Inventory  of  Federal 
Archives  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  consequently  the  staff 
was  increased  to  twenty,  at  which  figure  it  remained  until  the  project 
was  closed.  From  the  opening  of  the  project  on  February  13,  1936, 
until  its  close  on  June  30,  1937,  a  total  of  77,675  man  hours  of  work 
were  used  at  a  cost  of  $40,866.71. 

District  supervisors  for  the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives  and  the 
Historical  Records  Survey  were  Mr.  J.  R.  Raper,  Mr.  Clifford  E. 
Smith,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Clendenin,  Mr.  Paul  M.  Michael,  Mrs.  Betsey  Lon- 
don Cordon,  Mr.  C.  F.  Crutchfield,  Miss  Kathleen  Craven,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Dale  Stentz.  Local  supervisor  for  the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives 
was  Miss  Mary  E.  Wasner.  Of  the  nine  supervisors,  all  but  one  had 
had  college  training,  and  five  were  college  graduates.  Three  had  held 
administrative  positions  with  former  relief  agencies.  Although  none  of 
the  supervisors  had  had  archival  training  or  special  training  in  history 
or  government,  they  quickly  grasped  the  specific  problems  and  technique 
of  the  survey. 

The  problem  of  securing  qualified  workers  was  always  a  serious  one, 
as  the  available  persons  had  had  little  or  no  training  fitting  them  for 
surveying  archives.  A  few  of  those  employed  on  the  project  were  col- 
lege graduates;  others  had  had  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  college  train- 
ing, but  had  not  graduated;  and  still  others  had  had  business  courses 
or  training  in  nursing.  The  majority,  however,  had  completed  only 
high  school  courses,  and  there  were  some  who  lacked  even  this  formal 
education.  The  ability  and  training  possessed  by  the  workers  on  the 
survey,  was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  average  person  on  Works 
Progress  Administration  projects,  since  the  survey  was  granted  special 
permission  to  employ  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  personnel  from  outside 
the  lists  of  persons  certified  for  work  relief. 

Relations  with  Works  Progress  Administration  were  conducted 
through  the  Division  of  Women's  and  Professional  Projects.  Mrs. 
May  E.  Campbell,  state  director  of  Women's  and  Professional 
Projects,  gave  assistance  in  preparing  preliminary  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  project  and  in  solving  problems  which  arose  during  its 
operation.  District  supervisors  of  the  survey  also  obtained  advice  and 
assistance  from  district  directors  of  Women's  and  Professional 
Projects.  On  the  whole,  Works  Progress  Administration  officials  in 
both  district  and  state  offices  showed  a  friendly  attitude  and  their  as- 
sistance contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  survey. 

There  were,  however,  certain  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  survey  was  made  as  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project. 
Frequent  changes  in  regulations  interfered  materially  with  the  work. 
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Although  Works  Progress  Administration  granted  exemptions  from 
certain  regulations  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  project,  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  rules  necessitated  corresponding  readjustments  and  re- 
organizations, made  it  impossible  to  develop  and  maintain  a  smoothly 
functioning  organization,  and  caused  an  undue  proportion  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  administrative  problems. 

Another  disadvantage  was  the  lack  of  certainty  as  to  how  long  the 
project  would  continue  and  how  much  money  would  be  allotted  to  it. 
At  the  time  the  survey  was  organized,  its  continuance  after  June  30, 
1936,  was  uncertain.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  work 
under  way  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  complete  at  least  a  preliminary 
survey  before  that  date.  The  lack  of  time  in  which  to  make  pre- 
liminary plans  and  the  necessity  for  getting  the  work  begun  immedi- 
ately all  over  the  state  caused  a  nervous  haste  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion. When  it  became  apparent  that  the  survey  would  be  prolonged 
after  June  30,  1936,  and  that  the  Descriptive  Inventory  would  be  pre- 
pared, it  was  possible  to  correct  some  of  these  defects.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1936  and  the  first  half  of  1937  a  smoothly  working  organi- 
zation was  developed,  which  probably  could  have  completed  the  work, 
including  the  Descriptive  Inventory,  by  September  30,  1937.  The 
termination  of  the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives  on  June  30,  1937,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  completion  of  its  program.  But  such  problems  as 
these  are  probably  inherent  in  organizations  designed  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  had  the  survey  not 
been  made  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  it  probably  would 
not  have  been  done  at  all,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Relations  with  custodians  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Certain 
custodians  refused  to  allow  workers  to  survey  records  until  permission 
had  been  obtained  from  authorities  in  their  own  departments;  a  few 
refused  admission  because  of  the  inconvenience  to  themselves  and  their 
employees ;  and  others  admitted  workers  only  grudgingly  and  gave  them 
little  or  no  assistance.  The  majority  of  custodians,  however,  displayed 
interest  in  the  survey,  and  assisted  workers  in  obtaining  accurate  re- 
ports. Many  requested  the  assistance  of  the  project  in  assorting,  re- 
filing, cleaning,  or  otherwise  improving  storage  conditions  of  archives. 
Work  of  this  type  was  done  in  the  vault  of  the  deputy  clerk  of  dis- 
trict court  in  Wilmington,  in  the  basement  of  the  post  office  buildings 
in  New  Bern  and  Hickory,  in  the  attic  of  the  post  office  in  Raleigh, 
and  in  other  places.  An  index  of  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
district  court  in  Greensboro  was  also  prepared  by  workers  on  the 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  surveying  of  records  and  work  done  in  cleaning, 
filing,  and  indexing,  the  survey  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  trans- 
fer of  sixty-five  volumes  of  records  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for   the   eastern   district   of   Worth   Carolina,    1791-1913,   to   the   Na- 
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tional  Archives  in  Washington  and  in  securing  copies  of  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  1845-72,  and  Regulations  and  Decisions  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  under  the  Revenue  Laws,  1856,  for  the  Library  of  the 
National  Archives.  The  project  also  moved  about  200  cubic  feet  of 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Kevenue,  the  district  attorney,  the 
United  States  marshal,  and  other  agencies  from  the  attic  of  the  post 
office  in  Raleigh  to  the  quarters  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  when  it  was  discovered  that  otherwise  they  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  preparation  for  the  renovation  of  the  post  office.  They 
were  inspected  by  officials  of  the  National  Archives,  and,  after  that 
agency  had  decided  not  to  transfer  them  to  Washington,  they  were  ac- 
cepted for  preservation  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Although  the  survey  was  conducted  under  conditions  which  render 
impossible  a  definitive  description,  its  results  taken  as  a  whole  give  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  nature,  storage  conditions,  and  location 
of  federal  archives  in  the  state.  With  the  approval  of  the  national 
director  of  the  survey,  it  was  decided  to  survey  as  many  agencies  as 
possible,  including  such  local  offices  as  County  Agricultural  Extension 
Agents,  County  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps,  and  post  offices.  Although  the  survey  did  not  include 
every  federal  agency  in  the  state,  it  did  include  every  type  of  agency, 
and  all  agencies  of  certain  services,  such  as  the  courts,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  and  others  of  a  non-local  character. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  federal  archives,  members  of  the  state 
and  district  office  staffs  made  a  study  of  the  history,  administrative 
organization,  and  activities  of  federal  agencies  in  the  state,  and  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  included  in  the  Descriptive  Inventory.  Forms 
filled  out  by  field  workers  were  checked  by  editors  who  had  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  work  of  the  agencies  concerned,  and  improperly 
completed  forms  were  returned  for  correction.  Certain  corrections  and 
clarifications  were  made  by  editors  in  the  district  and  state  offices. 

The  survey  in  North  Carolina  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  no  ex- 
tremely old  or  unusual  documents.  It  did  establish  the  fact,  however, 
that  there  is  in  the  files  of  federal  agencies  a  large  body  of  material 
containing  valuable  information  on  a  variety  of  phases  of  American 
history. 

The  archives  of  the  federal  courts  constitute  a  large  category  of  ma- 
terial. These  include  court  exhibits,  correspondence,  court  orders,  and 
administrative  records,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  dockets,  calendars,  and 
file  papers.  Valuable  information  on  social  and  economic  conditions  is 
contained  in  certain  court  exhibits,  such  as  the  papers  of  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association  found  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
district  court  in  Raleigh.  Cases  involving  the  illegal  manufacture  and 
sale  of  whiskey  are  usually  recorded  in  separate  calendars  and  dockets, 
and  cover  a  long  period.     In  the  deputy  clerk's  office  in  Wilmington 
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are  records  of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter,  1907-1918.  There  is  in  Kaleigh, 
Wilmington,  New  Bern,  and  other  offices  in  the  eastern  district  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Confederate  court  records,  including  dockets,  calen- 
dars, miscellaneous  papers,  and  records  of  copyrights.  In  many  in- 
stances these  are  in  the  same  volumes  with  United  States  court  records. 
Naturalization  records,  records  of  prisoners,  and  others  found  in  offices 
of  court  officials  would  interest  the  student  of  social  conditions. 

The  United  States  marshal  and  the  United  States  attorney  also  keep 
dockets  and  file  papers  of  cases  tried  in  district  court.  Those  in  the 
marshal's  office  contain  records  of  processes  issued,  property  seized, 
prisoners,  and  other  matters  with  which  the  office  is  concerned.  The 
district  attorney  has  more  complete  information  on  cases,  including  re- 
ports of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  complaints,  and  other 
papers.  Memorials  from  persons  or  groups  desiring  the  arrest  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  petitions  for  recommendations  for  pardons,  and  other 
material  giving  an  insight  into  the  reaction  to  various  laws  on  the  part 
of  individuals  and  groups  may  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
attorney. 

The  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  revealed  the  disappointing  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  older  archives  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  There 
are  few  records  for  the  period  before  1875,  and  there  are  many  gaps  in 
the  existing  series.  One  group  of  archives  found  in  customs  offices  is 
concerned  with  vessels,  and  is  composed  of  such  records  as  abstracts  of 
title,  bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  papers  concerning  the  registry,  enrollment, 
and  licensing  of  vessels,  and  records  of  the  entry  and  clearance  of  ves- 
sels in  coastwise  and  foreign  trade.  Another  group  contains  informa- 
tion on  merchandise,  such  as  entries,  estimated  duties,  liquidated  duties, 
warehouse  withdrawals,  and  the  like.  A  third  group  consists  of  finan- 
cial records,  including  collections  of  duties,  deposits,  fines,  penalties, 
forfeitures,  and  fees.  Immigration  records  constitute  a  fourth  series, 
while  other  series  are  concerned  with  personnel,  property,  and  purely 
administrative  matters. 

The  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  also  incomplete. 
Large  quantities  of  the  records  of  this  agency  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  bulk  of  those  now  in  existence  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Many  were  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  the  office  of  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  from  Raleigh  to  Greensboro  in  1934.  A 
few  of  those  left  in  the  attic  of  the  post  office  in  Raleigh,  where  they 
were  about  to  be  destroyed,  have  been  preserved  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission.  The  oldest  internal  revenue  records  in 
the  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  post  office  building  in  Statesville, 
where  they  were  left  when  the  Statesville  office  was  closed  about  1918. 
There  are  about  fifty  linear  feet  of  these  covering  the  period  from  1895 
to  1917,  but  the  series  are  short  and  broken.  They  deal  chiefly  with 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  on  alcoholic  beverages.     The  majority  of  the  rec- 
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ords  of  this  agency  are  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue in  Greensboro.  The  earliest  date  for  records  in  this  office  is  1912. 
Internal  revenue  records  include  data  on  income,  estate,  gift,  and  other 
taxes.  In  these  may  be  found  figures  on  such  subjects  as  the  amount  of 
leaf  tobacco  purchased  and  sold  by  various  dealers  in  the  state,  the 
amount  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured,  exported,  and  sold  for 
domestic  use,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  monthly,  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  purchased  by  various  mills  in  the  state  each  month, 
and  other  information,  concerning  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
raw  materials,  collected  in  the  course  of  administering  the  processing 
tax  and  other  special  taxes. 

The  records  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  in  this  state  includes  the  Dis- 
trict Commander's  office  in  Elizabeth  City  and  a  number  of  Coast 
Guard  stations,  are  more  complete  than  the  archives  of  the  majority  of 
federal  agencies.  Most  offices  have  unbroken  files  from  the  time  of 
their  establishment,  which  in  many  cases  was  in  the  1870's.  In  addi- 
tion to  routine  matters  of  personnel,  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  they  in- 
clude records  of  daily  events  at  the  station,  such  as  wrecks,  lookouts, 
patrols,  and  the  like.  In  some  offices  there  are  separate  reports  on 
violation  of  navigation  and  custom  laws,  and  in  the  district  com- 
mander's office  there  is  a  file  on  prohibition  enforcement. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  carries  on  many  activities  in  the 
state,  and  the  archives  of  its  agencies  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  social  and  economic  conditions.  One  of  the  most  important 
bodies  of  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  offices  of  the  Extension  Service, 
which  has  custody  of  the  records  of  crop  control  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Program.  The 
information  concerning  agriculture  in  the  state  contained  in  these 
archives  is  of  tremendous  value,  for  not  only  do  they  show  the  history 
and  administration  of  crop  control  programs,  but  they  also  contain 
maps  showing  the  acreage  planted  to  various  crops  for  each  farm  par- 
ticipating in  the  programs,  statistics  on  the  production  of  hogs  and  on 
the  annual  yield  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  wheat,  and  corn  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  statistics  on  the  number  of  tenants,  share  croppers, 
and  wage  hands  on  each  farm,  the  number  of  acres  farmed  by  each  of 
these,  and  the  crops  planted  thereon.  These  records  also  contain  data 
on  amounts  of  fertilizer  used,  uses  to  which  certain  products  grown 
were  put,  and  other  specific  information  on  agricultural  practices  in 
North  Carolina.  The  records  of  the  county  agricultural  extension 
agents  and  county  home  demonstration  agents,  are  concerned  with 
animal  husbandry,  agriculture,  dairying,  drainage,  canning,  clubs,  and 
other  phases  of  home  and  farm  demonstration  work.  As  it  is  frequent- 
ly the  policy  in  these  offices  to  destroy  old  records,  particularly  the  rec- 
ords of  former  incumbents,  many  of  these  agencies  have  only  recent 
archives,  and  few  of  them  have  records  covering  the  entire  period  of 
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their  existence.  In  view  of  this  policy,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such 
valuable  material  as  the  archives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  like  agencies  are  in  the  custody  of  officials  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service,  for,  if  past  practices  are  indicative  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  in  a  short  time  these 
records  will  be  destroyed. 

Such  agencies  as  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  keep  administrative  records,  field  notes,  re- 
ports of  conservation,  and  records  of  forest  pathology,  soil,  fertilizer, 
marketing  practices,  and  other  subjects  related  to  the  production,  uses, 
and  marketing  of  crops  and  livestock.  The  offices  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  contain  field  notes  and  reports  on  various  phases  of 
soil  conservation,  including  experimental  and  demonstration  work  in 
land  uses,  terracing,  reforestation,  and  wild  life  preservation. 

The  most  significant  body  of  records  belonging  to  the  Department 
of  Interior  located  in  this  state  are  those  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation,  which  operates  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Many  of 
the  records  of  the  reservation  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  existing 
records  include  land  and  property  records  from  1838,  some  correspond- 
ence for  1855  and  a  few  years  immediately  following,  instructions  for 
making  up  the  tribal  roll  of  1869,  and  records  of  the  Indian  Council 
for  the  period  since  1886.  The  majority  of  records,  however,  are  for 
the  period  since  1914.  These  include  records  of  industries,  health, 
recreation,  educational  activities,  tribal  rolls  and  census  lists,  court 
hearings,  tribal  customs,  and  other  phases  of  life  in  the  reservation. 

The  chief  agency  of  the  War  Department  in  North  Carolina  is  Fort 
Bragg.  Records  for  the  post  are  apparently  complete  for  the  entire 
period  since  the  establishment  of  Camp  Bragg  in  1918,  and  include 
records  of  administrative  matters,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  property, 
court  martial,  training  manoeuvres,  reserve  officers,  etc.  In  addition, 
there  are  at  Fort  Bragg  about  fifteen  feet  of  archives  of  Coast  Artillery 
units  which  were  stationed  at  Fort  Caswell  before  it  was  abandoned  in 
1926.  These  records,  the  earliest  of  which  are  dated  1858,  cover  the 
history  of  the  companies  while  stationed  at  various  places  in  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  China,  as  well  as  while  they  were  at  Fort 
Caswell.  They  are  stored  in  open  wooden  boxes  in  a  warehouse.  Rec- 
ords of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  also  to  be  found  at  Fort 
Bragg,  which  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  of  District  A  of  the  Fourth  Corps  Area. 

The  archives  of  "New  Deal"  agencies,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  Civil  Works  Administration,  Public  Works 
Administration,  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Works  Progress 
Administration,  National  Youth  Administration,  Resettlement  Admin- 
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istration,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  contain  valuable  material 
on  the  functioning  of  these  agencies  and  on  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  with  which  they  have  dealt.  Statistical  studies  based  on 
these  records  will  probably  be  necessary  before  the  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  aided  by  the 
relief  organizations  can  be  interpreted;  but  when  carefully  analyzed, 
this  material  will  throw  considerable  light  on  actual  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  state  in  1933  and  the  years  since,  as  well  as  the  progress 
made  in  solving  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  These  records  should  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Employment 
Service,  whose  work  has  been  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  relief 
agencies  and  which  has  in  its  files  information  on  the  extent  of  un- 
employment and  the  previous  training  and  history  of  these  unemployed. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  archives  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civil  Works  Administration  have  been  concentrated  in 
Raleigh  and  stored  in  a  fireproof  brick  and  concrete  building  recently 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 

The  archives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  are  in  the  custody  of  County  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Agents.  Records  of  "New  Deal"  organizations  still  in  existence 
are  in  the  various  offices  of  the  respective  agencies  and  cooperating  or- 
ganizations. 

Among  the  remaining  agencies  operating  in  North  Carolina  are  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
others.  With  the  exception  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
post  offices,  these  agencies  do  not  possess  large  quantities  of  archives, 
although  each  of  them  keeps  records  concerning  its  activities  and  the 
problems  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Among  the  most  carefully  kept 
records  are  those  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which  contain  full 
information  concerning  hospitalization,  transportation,  guardianship  of 
minors  and  incompetents,  and  other  services  rendered  veterans.  The 
archives  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  has  a  greater  quantity  of 
records  than  any  other  department  operating  in  the  state,  seem  to  have 
little  value  for  research  purposes.  The  majority  of  records  of  this  de- 
partment are  destroyed  at  regular  intervals  in  accordance  with  acts  of 
Congress,  and  there  are  apparently  no  old  records  in  the  state  related 
to  the  early  history  of  post  offices.  Fairly  recent  records  of  money 
orders,  registered  packages,  stamp  sales,  and  the  like  make  up  the  bulk 
of  postal  archives. 

One  purpose  of  the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives  was  to  learn  in 
what  cities  the  bulk  of  federal  archives  are  located.    It  was  found  that 
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they  are  concentrated  in  a  few  centers  of  population,  although  there  is 
no  one  town  in  the  State  containing  the  majority  of  the  records.  The 
survey  included  54,508  linear  feet  of  archives  belonging  to  1,024 
agencies  located  in  242  towns.  Ealeigh  had  the  greatest  quantity  of 
records  of  any  one  town  in  the  State,  with  9,138  linear  feet,  or  nearly 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  archives 
(22,931  linear  feet)  were  in  Ealeigh,  Greensboro,  and  Charlotte. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  (11,470  linear  feet)  were  located  in  New  Bern, 
Statesville,  Asheville,  Fayetteville,  Fort  Bragg,  and  Wilmington.  Ten 
per  cent  (5,726  linear  feet)  were  in  Kinston,  Elizabeth  City,  Hickory, 
Winston-Salem,  High  Point,  Chapel  Hill,  Durham,  and  Oteen.  Sev- 
enty-three per  cent  (40,127  linear  feet)  of  the  archives  surveyed  are 
located  in  the  seventeen  towns  named  above,  while  twenty-seven  per 
cent  (14,281  linear  feet)  are  distributed  among  the  remaining  225 
towns  in  which  the  survey  was  conducted.  In  each  of  180  of  the 
smaller  towns  there  were  less  than  100  linear  feet  of  archives,  and  149 
of  these  towns  had  less  than  50  feet.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  while 
there  are  many  scattered  agencies  throughout  the  State,  these  keep  few 
records  and  the  majority  of  the  archives  are  concentrated  in  a  few 
towns. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  Post  Office  Department,  with  9,958  linear 
feet,  had  more  archives  than  any  other  department.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  next,  with  7,921  linear  feet,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment third,  with  5,819  linear  feet.  There  are  3,476  linear  feet  of 
records  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  State,  and  3,472  linear  feet 
of  War  Department  records.  The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  344  linear  feet  each,  while  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  only  103  linear  feet.  Independent  establishments,  in- 
cluding New  Deal  agencies,  have  a  total  of  20,629  linear  feet. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  5,006 
linear  feet,  has  the  largest  amount  of  archives  of  any  one  bureau,  with 
the  exception  of  that  under  the  first  assistant  postmaster  general, 
under  whom  are  all  post  offices  surveyed.  This  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Extension  Service  offices  are 
among  those  scattered  local  agencies  which  ordinarily  do  not  have 
large  accumulations  of  records.  This  figure  includes  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  records,  however, 
which  are  usually  located  in  the  offices  of  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Agents,  and  several  of  the  eastern  counties  have  large  accumula- 
tions of  these.  Other  bureaus  with  one  thousand  linear  feet  or  more 
are  the  United  States  Employment  Service  (Department  of  Labor), 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (Department  of  Treasury),  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  (War  Department),  and  Clerks  and  Deputy  Clerks  of 
the  United  States  District  Courts.  Independent  establishments  with 
1,000  linear  feet  or  more  are  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
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tration,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  Works  Progress  Administration.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Emergency  Eelief  Administration  and  Works  Progress  Administration 
are  also  among  those  organizations  which  have  scattered  local  agencies. 
These  figures,  however,  include  not  only  the  scattered  local  offices,  but 
also  area,  district,  and  state  offices,  in  each  of  which  are  duplicates  of 
many  records  found  in  local  offices. 

There  are  few  individual  agencies  in  this  State  with  large  accumula- 
tions of  archives.  Of  the  1,024  agencies  surveyed,  only  96  had  as  many 
as  100  linear  feet  of  archives,  only  19  had  as  many  as  500  linear  feet, 
and  only  eight  had  1,000  feet  or  more.  Fifty-six  of  the  agencies  with 
more  than  100  feet  were  post  offices,  offices  of  county  agents,  or  "New 
Deal"  agencies.  The  group  also  included  clerks  of  district  court, 
Collectors  of  Customs,  Soil  Conservation  Service  offices,  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  others.  Agencies  with  1,000  linear  feet 
or  more  are  Fort  Bragg;  the  Veterans'  Administration  office,  the  post 
office,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  Charlotte;  the 
clerk  of  district  court  and  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Greens- 
boro; and  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  offices  in  Greensboro 
and  Raleigh  (the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  records  in  Greens- 
boro were  reported  about  to  be  moved  to  Raleigh). 

Storage  conditions  in  the  majority  of  offices  are  inadequate  and  con- 
ditions revealed  by  the  survey  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  already 
recognized  need  for  a  definite  program  of  archival  preservation.  Few 
offices  have  sufficient  floor  space  or  adequate  filing  facilities  to  preserve 
out-of-date  records.  Consequently,  legislation  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  archives  is  frequently  ignored  by  custodians,  who  destroy  old 
papers  to  make  way  for  current  records.  Often  non-current  archives 
are  stored  in  attics,  basements,  warehouses,  or  other  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  they  are  in  danger  of  being  damaged  or  destroyed.  The 
containers  used  in  such  storage  places  are  usually  paste-board  or  wood- 
en boxes.  Many  records  are  dumped  on  the  floor.  Papers  are  not 
arranged  systematically,  and  when  for  some  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  stored  record,  a  hurried  search  often  results  in  papers  being 
torn,  thrown  on  the  floor,  or  damaged  in  some  other  way.  Dust,  rodents, 
insects,  dampness,  and  the  like  aid  in  the  destruction.  When  the  build- 
ing is  sold,  remodeled,  or  torn  down,  records  stored  in  the  attic  or 
basement  are  usually  burned,  left  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  sold  as 
junk.  Destruction  of  archives  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  remodeling 
was  found  in  progress  in  Raleigh  and  Durham,  while  improper  storage 
conditions  were  found  in  the  federal  buildings  in  New  Bern,  Elizabeth 
City,  Wilmington,  and  other  towns. 

An  effective  program  of  archival  preservation  will  need  to  go  further 
than  the  mere  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  archives,  and  must  take  into  account  the  practical  prob- 
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lem  faced  by  the  custodian  who,  with  a  small  office  and  limited  filing 
facilities,  is  required  to  care  for  a  rapidly  growing  accumulation  of 
out-of-date  records.  Even  improved  facilities  for  preserving  records  in 
the  agencies  in  which  they  originate  will  not  solve  the  problem,  for  it 
is  also  necessary  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  records  no  longer  needed 
in  office  routine.  The  policy  of  listing  records  which  have  been  judged 
to  have  no  archival  value  and  allowing  their  destruction  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years,  already  adopted  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
might  be  extended  to  other  departments.  Records  whose  archival  value 
has  not  been  determined  should  be  inspected  and  those  to  be  preserved 
removed  to  a  place  for  permanent  preservation  without  months  of  delay 
and  red  tape. 

There  is  also  need  to  educate  officials  in  all  departments  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  records  and  the  importance  of  observing  regu- 
lations concerning  their  disposal.  Inspections  made  by  specified  offi- 
cials, preferably  of  the  National  Archives,  to  determine  what  policies 
are  followed  by  custodians  in  preserving  and  disposing  of  records, 
would  aid  in  accomplishing  this.  Although  the  National  Archives 
cannot  require  officials  in  other  departments  to  comply  with  laws  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  archives,  its  inspectors  could  advise  cus- 
todians as  to  the  proper  policies  to  be  followed  and  could  secure  in- 
formation concerning  storage  policies  and  conditions  to  be  used  in 
shaping  plans  for  further  action.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  administrative  heads  in  each  agency,  but  this 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  inspections,  since  local  officials 
are  likely  to  continue  to  disregard  legislation  unless  they  are  aware 
that  inspections  will  be  made  and  violations  of  its  provisions  discovered. 

In  order  to  carry  out  an  effective  program  for  preserving  federal 
archives  it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  establish  state  or  regional 
offices  of  the  National  Archives  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  sys- 
tem of  area  offices  would  enable  officials  of  the  National  Archives  to  in- 
spect and  remove  archives  with  more  dispatch  than  would  be  possible 
if  all  such  problems  were  handled  directly  from  Washington.  It  might 
be  advisable  also  to  establish  state  or  regional  depositories  for  archives. 
These  local  depositories  would  aid  in  solving  the  problem  presented  by 
the  tremendous  bulk  of  the  archival  material  to  be  preserved,  and 
might  result  also  in  making  certain  material  more  readily  available 
to  historians  and  others  than  it  would  be  in  Washington.  Local  de- 
positories would  be  especially  advantageous  in  the  case  of  records  which 
are  likely  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  local  material  in  making 
state  or  regional  studies.  Developments  in  microcopying  processes, 
however,  may  furnish  the  solution  to  these  problems  without  the  aid  of 
local  depositories. 
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The  Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina.  Volume  I.  The  County  Rec- 
ords, Alamance  through  Columbus.  Prepared  by  the  Historical  Records 
Survey  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Edited  by  Charles  Chris- 
topher Crittenden  and  Dan  Lacy,  with  a  Preface  by  Luther  H.  Evans. 
(Raleigh:  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1938.  Pp.  491. 
Distributed  free  of  charge,  except  for  a  mailing  fee  of  $.25.) 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  writer  of  this  review 
visited  the  courthouses  of  a  dozen  or  so  counties  in  southern  Illi- 
nois and  made  notes  on  records,  especially  records  that  appeared 
to  have  value  for  the  historian.  He  was  impressed  by  the  wealth 
of  historical  material  that  he  found,  but  he  was  appalled  by  the 
conditions  of  storage  and  by  the  problems  involved  in  making 
this  material  available  for  historical  research.  Little  did  he 
think  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when,  as  a  result  of  a  great 
business  depression,  the  records  not  only  of  the  3,066  counties 
of  the  nation  but  also  those  of  towns,  cities,  states,  and  churches 
and  the  manuscript  collections  of  historical  societies  and  libra- 
ries would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adequately  listed  in  published 
inventories.    Truly  some  clouds  have  silver  linings. 

The  present  volume  is  not,  as  its  title  would  seem  to  imply,  a 
publication  of  historical  records  but  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  present  inventories  of  the  county, 
state,  and  church  records  and  the  historical  manuscripts  of 
North  Carolina.  It  opens  with  a  "General  Introduction  to  the 
Series/'  which  sketches  the  history  of  historical  activities  and 
describes  the  procedure  of  the  Historical  Records  Survey  in  the 
State.  This  is  followed  by  an  "Introduction  to  the  County  Rec- 
ords/' which  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  history  and  func- 
tions of  the  county  as  an  administrative  unit  in  North  Carolina, 
a  suggestive  presentation  of  "Opportunities  for  Research  in  the 
County  Records,'r  and  an  extensive  historical  and  analytical  ac- 
count of  the  county  offices  and  the  varieties  of  records  to  be 
found  in  each  of  them.  The  inventories  that  follow  cover  the 
records  of  twenty-six  counties,  approximately  one  quarter  of  the 
total.  About  one  page  for  each  county  is  devoted  to  data  about 
the  county,  its  county  seat,  and  its  courthouse ;  and  the  inven- 
tories proper  average  twelve  pages  in  length.  The  records  are 
listed  by  offices  and  the  entries  give  the  name  of  the  series,  its 
dates,  some  indication  of  its  bulk,  and  frequently  other  pertinent 
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information.  Some  of  the  older  records  of  most  of  the  counties 
have  been  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  and  these  are  listed  separately  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  inventory.  It  would  have  been  more  in  accord 
with  the  best  archival  practices  to  have  listed  them  with  the 
other  and  related  records  of  the  offices  from  which  they  had 
been  removed,  but  perhaps  that  was  not  feasible.  At  any  rate 
interrelationships  are  usually  indicated  by  cross  references.  The 
index  to  the  volume  covers  in  detail  only  the  introductory 
matter. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  entries  discloses  the  facts  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  series  of  records  have  their  beginning 
in  rather  recent  times  and  that  the  bulk  of  early  records  is  rela- 
tively small.  Doubtless  this  situation  is  due  in  part  to  the  de- 
struction of  older  records,  but  its  main  cause  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  increases  in  governmental  functions  and 
changes  in  methods  of  record  keeping.  It  is  clear  that  counties 
as  well  as  states  and  the  nation  will  soon  be  confronted  with  a 
difficult  problem  of  finding  space  not  for  their  older  records  but 
for  those  of  quite  recent  date,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  par- 
tial solution  of  that  problem  will  be  found  through  careful  stud- 
ies to  determine  what  records  should  be  made,  and  of  those  that 
are  made,  which  must  be  preserved  and  which  may  in  due  time 
be  disposed  of  without  social  loss.  These  inventories  provide  a 
basis  for  such  studies  as  well  as  for  retrospective  studies  in  his- 
tory and  the  social  sciences. 

Solon  J.  Buck. 

The  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Masonic  Governors  of  North  Carolina.    By  Early  Winfred  Bridges. 
(Greensboro,  N.  C:  Privately  printed.     1937.    Pp.  279.) 

This  volume  is  not  the  product  of  a  professional  historian; 
it  clearly  lacks  the  earmarks  of  scholarship.  It  is  neither  a 
monograph  nor  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches.  Rather,  it 
is  a  "labor  of  love"  by  a  devoted  Mason.  The  sub-title  is  indica- 
tive of  the  nature  of  the  book — "The  Masonic  Governors  of 
North  Carolina:  their  Masonic  Records  and  Orations;  News- 
paper Articles  of  Events  Pertaining  to  the  Craft,  and  Other  In- 
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formation  of  Interest  to  Masonry  about  the  Governors  of  North 
Carolina." 

Mr.  Bridges  was  inspired  to  undertake  the  task  of  collecting 
and  editing  this  material  by  the  reading  of  William  L.  Boyden's 
"Masonic  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Signers."  Nearly 
four  years  were  spent  compiling  the  records  of  the  thirty-four 
governors  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  who  were  Masons. 
These  range  from  colonial  Governor  George  Burrington  to  the 
present  chief  executive,  Clyde  R.  Hoey.  That  the  result  is  of 
interest  to  the  Masonic  Order  in  the  State  is  attested  to  by  the 
enthusiastic  indorsement  of  Past  Grand  Master  Hubert  McNeill 
Poteat  and  the  North  Carolina  Lodge  of  Research. 

The  book  evidences  much  careful  labor,  but  for  the  his- 
torian and  for  the  general  reader  it  holds  little  interest.  It  fails 
to  relate  the  Masonic  affiliation  of  the  various  governors  to  their 
political  careers  and,  in  general,  lacks  readability.  The  sketches 
are  uneven  in  length  and  type  of  material.  What  is  related  about 
each  governor  is  dependent,  no  doubt,  on  what  Mr.  Bridges  was 
able  to  locate. 

W.  A.  Mabry. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


The  Houses  of  Peace.     By  E.  M.  Eller.      (New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.     1937.     Pp.  287.     $3.00.) 

If  the  subtitle  of  this  work,  "...  a  historical,  legendary,  and 
contemporary  account  of  the  Moravians  and  their  settlement 
of  Salem  in  North  Carolina,"  defines  the  author's  objective,  he 
has  set  a  goal  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  attain  in  the  com- 
pass of  one  volume.  Of  the  three  phases  of  the  account,  the 
historical  is  briefly  but  well  done  to  the  end  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  legendary,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
picture  nineteenth-century  Salem  through  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  a  very  few  persons,  is  not  entirely  convincing.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  contemporary  account  is  a  chapter  on  Salem 
Academy  in  the  1890's ;  the  chapter,  "Salem  Today,"  is  in  reality 
a  reminiscence  of  Salem  of  earlier  days. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  evaluate  this  work  by  analysis 
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alone.  A  far  better  suggestion  of  its  significance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  title  rather  than  in  the  subtitle.  The  Houses  of  Peace  sug- 
gests one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Moravian  history, 
the  building  in  various  parts  of  the  world  of  orderly,  thrifty,  de- 
vout communities.  It  is  in  the  retelling  of  Moravian  history  to 
emphasize  the  continuity  of  this  development  that  the  author  has 
done  his  best  work.  By  excellent  choice  of  significant  episodes, 
by  elimination  of  all  details  that  do  not  contribute  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  especially  by  a  frankly  romantic,  even  lyric,  style  of 
expression,  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  the  most  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  Moravian  Church  yet  published.  Throughout  there 
runs  the  theme  of  devotion  to  a  religious  ideal,  a  romantic  dream 
in  days  of  persecution  and  an  exceedingly  practical  development 
during  days  of  prosperity.  One  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
destiny  in  the  progress  of  the  Moravians,  a  joint  direction  by 
God  and  themselves,  and  that  they  were  at  all  times  conscious 
of  and  confident  in  the  working  out  of  a  divine  plan.  It  is  this 
conscious  development  that  Mr.  Eller  follows,  ignoring  those  de- 
tails which  do  not  contribute  to  the  pattern  and  in  consequence 
strongly  emphasizing  those  which  do.  Simplicity,  sincerity, 
thrift,  "quiet,  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,"  are 
shown  as  natural  expressions  of  the  religious  ideal.  Such  is  the 
theme,  one  which  has  been  followed  in  other  Moravian  histories, 
it  is  true,  but  which  is  more  carefully  developed  and  far  more 
beautifully  expressed  in  The  Houses  of  Peace. 

That  the  author  is  absorbed  in  this  effort  to  show  the  unique 
character  of  the  Moravians  is  evident  not  only  in  his  splendid 
portrayal  of  high  points  in  their  history ;  the  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguished them  are  further  emphasized  by  contrast  with  the 
character  of  those  who  opposed  them  or  differed  from  them. 
Of  the  Taborites,  earlier  followers  of  John  Hus,  he  speaks  with 
apology.  For  the  Utraquists,  members  of  the  national  church 
of  Bohemia,  which  certainly  derived  in  part  from  the  teachings 
of  Hus,  he  has  condemnation  scarcely  less  bitter  than  for  the 
Romanists.  The  zeal  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II  to  stamp 
out  Protestantism  outweighs  the  political  activity  of  rebellious 
Bohemian  nobles  as  a  cause  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  Fred- 
erick of  the  Palatinate,  with  his  ambition  to  rule  Bohemia  as  a 
Protestant  king,  is  not  mentioned.    Although  this  procedure  en- 
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hances  the  picture  of  Moravian  virtues,  it  probably  defeats  the 
author's  purpose  by  provoking  the  critical  reader  to  question 
other  interpretations. 

In  the  American  colonial  period,  with  source  materials  avail- 
able, the  story  becomes  richer  in  detail  and  unquestionably  fair 
in  interpretation.  Here  the  author  has  woven  excerpts  from 
the  diaries  into  his  narrative  so  skillfully  that  the  story  attains  a 
subjective  character.  With  his  understanding  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  their  purposes,  their  hopes,  and  their  weaknesses, 
he  is  able  by  employing  his  gift  for  rich  phrasing  to  draw  a  word 
picture  unexcelled.  This  is  definitely  the  most  effective  portion 
of  the  book,  as  it  is  also  the  most  thorough. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  and  factual  history  the 
book  jumps  abruptly  to  1850  and  typical  rather  than  actual  per- 
sonalities. Here  the  purpose  is  the  same,  to  portray  the  life  of 
the  period;  but  the  method  employed  is  not  so  successful.  The 
characters  are  not  well  drawn.  His  five-year  old  school  children 
at  times  appear  to  be  ten  or  twelve.  His  "Uncle  Blum"  of  the 
Tavern  porch  comes  nearest  to  a  real  personality ;  yet  he  serves 
principally  as  the  mouthpiece  for  Salem  legends,  and  his  stated 
age  is  not  apparent  in  the  characterization.  Perhaps  one  should 
not  look  for  the  skill  of  the  novelist  where  only  portraiture  is 
intended.  Yet  the  portraiture,  highly  effective  in  the  colonial 
period,  suffers  somewhat  by  the  means  employed  for  the  nine- 
teenth-century period. 

The  device  by  which  the  book  is  begun  and  ended  is  very 
effective.  One  enters  into  the  story  through  the  Easter  celebra- 
tion of  the  Moravians  and  leaves  it  with  the  celebration  of 
Christmas.  Both  are  dateless  and  serve  to  frame  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  Moravian  life,  so  fittingly  suggested  in  the  title,  The 
Houses  of  Peace. 

William  F.  Pfohl  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ellens  theme 
effectively  in  the  illustrations  which  accompany  the  text.  Several 
are  familiar  sketches  of  Salem  scenes;  but  others,  and  some  of 
the  finest,  are  original  creations  adapted  to  the  story. 

Edward  M.  Holder. 

Salem  College, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865.    By  Bell  Irvin  Wiley.     (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.     1938.     Pp.  336.     $3.00.) 

Bell  Irvin  Wiley  is  a  professor  of  history  at  the  Mississippi 
State  Teachers  College  in  Hattiesburg.  Prominent  among 
those  whose  advice,  counsel,  and  guidance  were  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  the  author,  was  the  late  Professor  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  a 
man  who  might  appropriately  be  called  the  father  of  Southern 
history.  Striking  similarities  are  noticeable  in  the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  two  men  for  thoroughness,  for  copiousness  of 
documentation,  for  smoothness  of  style  and — what  appears  to 
be  true  in  both  cases — for  a  long  period  of  residence  in  the 
South. 

Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865,  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
picture  of  the  experience  of  the  Negro  in  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  periods  in  the  annals  of  our  history.  It  purports  to 
portray  the  relations  between  white  and  Negro  peoples  when 
the  existence  of  the  Federal  government  was  being  threatened 
by  the  horrors  of  civil  strife. 

The  account  is  divided  into  two  well  organized  and  readable 
sections.  In  part  one,  "Negroes  in  the  Confederacy,"  vivid  pen 
portraits  are  given  of :  Negroes  fleeing  to  Federal  lines  and  re- 
maining loyal;  the  disturbing  and  disruptive  effects  of  the 
Northern  invasion;  the  suffering  caused  by  the  insufficiency  of 
winter  clothing;  Negro  women  doing  most  of  the  plantation 
spinning ;  and  finally  Negro  men  tanning  most  of  the  leather  and 
increasing  their  numbers  in  both  the  old  and  new  industries  as 
white  workmen  were  called  to  the  front  ranks. 

In  great  detail  the  reader  is  told  how  the  non-violent  nature 
of  the  Negro  made  for  peace  on  the  plantation;  how  the  real 
value  of  slave  property  decreased;  how  more  attention,  as  a 
technique  of  control,  was  paid  to  the  religious  life  of  the  slaves 
than  before  the  war ;  how  Negroes  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Confederacy  as  cooks,  teamsters,  hospital  attendants,  and 
laborers;  and  how  in  the  last  years  of  slavery  there  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  movement  aimed  at  the  humanization  of  slavery  by 
the  slave  holders. 

Part  two,  "Negroes  Under  Federal  Control,"  shows  the  com- 
plex problems  arising  from  the  lack  of  a  well  planned  system 
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for  enabling  the  slaves  to  make  the  transition  to  freedom;  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  Negro  labor;  the  slow  educational 
development  of  the  Negro;  and  his  bravery  at  Port  Hudson, 
Mileikens  Bend,  and  the  Crater,  near  Petersburg. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  author  is  that  of  the  enlightened  South- 
erner of  the  deep  South  without  the  finesse  of  the  distinguished 
Ulrich  B.  Phillips.  Without  being  sensitive  one  can  see  the  au- 
thor's belief  in  the  peculiar  etiquette  of  Southern  race  relations 
in  his  use  of  "aunt"  in  reference  to  elderly  Negro  women  for 
whom  he  has  respect,  and  in  his  almost  constant  use  of  "darky" 
in  speaking  of  the  ordinary  Negro.  Colored  and  Negro  are 
used  interchangeably  in  describing  exceptional  Negroes.  Doubt- 
less the  author  was  torn  between  Moton's  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  the  word  "darky"  in  his  What  the  Negro  Thinks  and  the 
firmly  established  terms  which  Southerners  seem  to  think 
they  must  use  in  order  to  avoid  violating  the  unwritten  law. 

Unfortunately  Negroes  and  their  friends  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  race  relations  in  the  South  will  doubt- 
less leap  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  another  attempt  to  bolster 
up  the  dying  ante-bellum  etiquette  of  race  relations  and  another 
attempt  to  document  such  controversial  ideas  as  that  mulattoes 
are  superior  to  blacks ;  that  the  Negro  acquires  learning  best  in 
fields  which  demand  imitation  rather  than  reasoning;  and  that 
Northerners  were  frequently  more  harsh  in  dealing  with  free 
Negroes  than  slave  owners  had  been  in  dealing  with  slaves.  On 
the  other  hand  much  remains  in  this  book  for  the  Negro  and 
his  friends  to  read  with  pride,  such  as  the  contributions  of 
Negro  artisans,  laborers,  and  soldiers. 

Serious  students  of  history  may  well  wonder  why  the  more 
radical  Southern  papers  are  used  with  greater  frequency  than 
the  more  radical  Northern  papers,  or  why  some  attention  was 
not  given  to  the  sums  of  money  which  well-to-do  free  Negroes 
contributed  to  the  Confederacy  or  lost  cause  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Nevertheless,  judged  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  worthy 
contribution  to  historical  scholarship.  Professor  Wiley  is  near- 
er the  "Old  Master"  of  Southern  history,  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  in 
point  of  view,  than  the  more  liberal  writers  like  Dwight  L. 
Dumond  and  Avery  0.  Craven.  Moreover,  there  is  no  wide  gulf 
separating  the  viewpoint  of  Professor  Wiley  from  that  of  lead- 
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ing  Negro  historians — their  fundamental  points  of  difference 
can  be  listed  on  one  hand. 

The  task  of  telling  the  story  of  Southern  Negroes  is  no  simple 
job,  and  it  is  definitely  significant  that  this  work  is  far  above 
the  Actionized  accounts  which  are  finding  their  way  into  our 
thought  pattern.  Historical  ideals  are  like  Christian  ideals — 
they  are  exceedingly  lofty.  Professor  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  has 
written  a  commendable  book.  He  has  rendered  the  South,  the 
Negro,  and  historical  research  a  significant  service  worthy  of 
high  praise  in  telling  the  story  of  what  the  Negro  thought, 
hoped,  felt,  and  accomplished  in  this  neglected  period,  and 
while  this  reviewer  sees,  behind  the  use  of  the  term  "darky" 
and  the  like,  the  historical  objectivity  of  the  author,  he  earnestly 
hopes  that  the  day  will  come  when  "Negro"  and  "Colored"  will 
completely  replace  the  revolting  term  "darky"  and  its  equiva- 
lents. 

James  B.  Browning. 

Minee  Teachers  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Thomas  Watson:   Agrarian  Rebel.     By  C.  Vann  Woodward.     (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1938.    Pp.  xii,  518.     $3.75.) 

This  excellent  study  throws  much  needed  light  on  an  enig- 
matic, yet  a  most  colorful  and  influential  personality  of  the  post 
bellum  South.  It  also  places  Professor  Woodward  among  the 
more  promising  of  the  younger  historians  of  his  section.  He 
has  demonstrated  ability  in  research  and  intelligence  in  the 
use  of  his  materials.  Furthermore,  he  writes  in  a  style  that 
commands  sustained  interest. 

The  first  three  chapters  treat  of  Watson's  background,  youth, 
and  beginnings  as  a  lawyer.  The  family,  originally  Quakers, 
settled  in  Georgia  in  1768;  and,  like  most  Southerners,  was  of 
the  middle  farming  class.  Tom's  grandfather,  in  1860,  pos- 
sessed an  estate  valued  at  $55,000.  War,  Reconstruction,  and 
poor  management  by  Tom's  father  reduced  the  family  to  ex- 
treme poverty.  The  ambitious  youth  read  widely ;  wrote  poetry ; 
played  the  fiddle;  studied  two  years  at  Mercer  University; 
taught  country  schools;  read  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.    Within  the  next  dozen  years  he  married ; 
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was  elected  to  and  resigned  from  the  legislature;  and  had  such 
success  at  the  law  that  he  could  estimate  his  "assets"  at  more 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  five  chapters  set  the  stage  for  Watson's  rise  as  an 
agrarian  rebel.  The  New  Departure  was  the  Georgian  expres- 
sion of  a  movement  to  industrialize  the  South  after  the  Civil 
War.  To  the  architects  of  a  New  South,  riches  became  the 
symbol  of  the  good  life — riches  that  would  come  from  the  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  resources,  material  and  human. 
In  Georgia  not  all  exponents  of  the  New  Departure  were  hard 
and  unattractive.  There  was  the  winsome  Henry  Grady,  whose 
gospel  of  success  entranced  his  readers  and  extended  his  influ- 
ence. There  was  General  John  B.  Gordon,  symbol  of  the  Lost 
Cause,  who  worked  behind  the  scenes  for  the  new  cause.  There 
was  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  gentleman,  planter,  and  promoter. 
There  was  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  varying  record  but  of  ever  in- 
creasing fortune.  Giving  lip  service  to  the  Old  South,  these 
leaders  and  their  industrial  allies  dominated  Georgia.  They 
supplanted  old  leaders  like  Robert  Toombs.  They  crushed  in- 
cipient revolts  of  the  farmers  by  appeals  to  race  prejudice  and 
white  solidarity. 

Tom  Watson  seems  to  have  shown  little  indignation  at  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  until  the  Alliance  had  made  considerable 
headway  in  the  State.  Whether  or  not  opportunism  influenced  his 
course,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  by  nature  both  a 
rebel  and  an  agrarian.  While  still  in  his  early  thirties,  he 
quickly  became  a  leader  of  the  farmers'  movement  in  Georgia. 
He  entered  Congress  as  an  Alliance  spokesman,  and  later  helped 
to  lead  Alliancemen  into  the  Populist  party.  He  became  that 
party's  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  1896  and  its  Presidential 
candidate  in  1908.  In  two  decades  he  had  risen  from  an  ob- 
scure country  lawyer  to  a  place  of  national  prominence. 

During  these  two  decades,  though  always  defeated  at  the 
polls,  Watson  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career,  both  intellectually 
and  morally.  He  preached  the  philosophy  of  the  public  interest, 
and  gained  a  following  that  never  deserted  him.  He  displayed 
a  high  order  of  courage,  ability,  and  independence.  During  the 
latter  of  these  decades  he  gained  prominence  and  profit  with 
such  historical  writings  as  his  Story  of  France    (1898),  his 
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Napoleon  (1902),  and  his  Jefferson  (1903).  In  the  year  of  his 
final  battle  for  Populism  (1908),  he  estimated  his  wealth  at 
$258,000. 

In  reading  the  ten  graphic  chapters  on  the  agrarian  revolt, 
one  is  not  convinced  that  Watson's  political  wisdom  equalled  his 
power  of  denunciation.  One  suspects  that  the  author  too  fre- 
quently accepts  Watson's  own  estimate  of  his  enemies;  and 
those  enemies  were  numerous,  whether  among  Democrats,  Alli- 
ance officials,  or  Populist  readers.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  think 
that  Watson  was  always  the  victim  and  never  the  perpetrator 
of  sharp  political  practices.  One  is  not  always  certain  whether 
the  agrarian  leader  is  moved  by  principle  or  by  the  personal 
equation. 

"The  year  1910  was  pivotal  in  Tom  Watson's  career,"  for  at 
that  time  he  returned  to  the  Democratic  party  after  twenty 
years  of  rebellion.  From  then  until  his  death  in  1922  he  became 
an  increasingly^  tragic  figure.  Paradoxically,  his  political  pow- 
er grew  great.  He  became  a  United  States  Senator  and  the 
maker  and  unmaker  of  governors  in  Georgia.  His  writings  lost 
all  semblance  of  scholarship.  He  conducted  crusades  against 
Negroes,  Catholics,  and  Jews.  His  hatred  of  Hoke  Smith,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  became  unreasoning. 

One  questions  whether  Watson's  career  had  not  "pivoted" 
before  1910.  In  1903  he  had  been  attracted  to  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  With  the  establishment  of  Tom  Watson's  Maga- 
zine in  1905,  he  turned  more  and  more  "from  Populism  to  Muck- 
raking."   His  wealth  increased  with  the  size  of  his  headlines. 

Professor  Woodward  attributes  Watson's  racial  and  religious 
crusades  to  the  frustration  of  the  farmer  and  depressed  urban 
elements  "in  their  age-long  and  eternally  losing  struggle  against 
a  hostile  industrial  economy."  Undoubtedly,  economic  frustra- 
tion lends  itself  to  programs  against  minorities.  Yet  Watson's 
metamorphosis  occurred  in  a  period  when  agriculture  and  labor 
were  making  some  headway  in  their  "age-long  struggle." 

The  author  believes  that  in  explaining  Watson's  later  years, 
"the  question  of  personal  motivation  is  rather  beside  the  point." 
One  must  question  this.  Watson  was  violent  in  his  personal  an- 
tipathies and  he  was  also  a  money  maker.  Both  Catholics  and 
Negroes  had  been  voted  solidly  and  effectively  against  him,  and 
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he  was  not  one  to  forgive  or  forget.  He  did  not  begin  his  cru- 
sade against  Jews  until  it  seemed  to  fit  his  political  plans  and 
seemed  further  to  benefit  the  circulation  of  his  publications. 
Within  three  months  Senator  Watson  denounced,  demanded,  and 
denounced  again  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  This  makes 
sense  only  in  the  light  of  his  hatred  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In- 
deed, it  seems  impossible  to  explain  those  latter  years  except 
on  personal  grounds.  In  private  as  well  as  in  public  life  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  rich  and  powerful  old  man,  whose  char- 
acter had  been  consumed  by  egotism,  hatreds,  and  other  unre- 
strained emotions. 

It  is  easy  to  emphasize  too  much  this  latter  period  of  Watson's 
life.  For  a  much  longer  time  he  thought  more  clearly  and  strove 
mightily  and  courageously.  Professor  Woodward  has  done  a 
notable  service  in  bringing  to  a  more  proper  focus  the  whole 
life  of  the  man  and  its  relation  to  his  times. 

Daniel  M.  Robinson. 

Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Thomas  Jefferson's  Cook  Book.     By  Marie  Kimball.    (Richmond:    Garrett 
and  Massie.    1938.    Pp.  111.    $2.00.) 

In  her  illuminating  introduction  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  Cook 
Book  Mrs.  Kimball  describes  our  first  Democratic  president  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  epicures  and  connoisseurs  of  the  art  of  liv- 
ing of  his  day."  The  choicest  delicacies  appeared  on  his  table ; 
he  imported  the  finest  wines  from  France  and  Italy,  had  his  food 
prepared  by  French  chefs,  and  supervised  the  whole  himself, 
showing  the  same  punctiliousness  in  these  domestic  affairs  as 
in  affairs  of  state.  In  his  Garden  Book  he  noted  the  date  each 
vegetable  grown  at  "Monticello"  appeared  on  the  table  and 
while  president  kept  a  careful  record  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
appearance  of  each  vegetable  on  the  Washington  market.  A 
facsimile  of  this  table  is  given.  It  lists  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  vegetables,  among  which  are  broccoli,  endive,  egg  plant, 
and  others  generally  thought  to  be  products  of  the  present  day. 
During  his  travels  Jefferson  sampled  strange  foods  and  brought 
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home  directions  for  their  culture  and  preparation.  Vanilla  and 
macaroni  are  among  the  delicacies  he  introduced  to  this  country. 
While  in  Paris  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI,  he  found  time  to  study  the  intricacies  of  French  cooking 
and  laboriously  copied  favorite  recipes.  Many  of  these  he  sent 
to  his  two  motherless  daughters  with  urgent  admonitions  on 
the  importance  of  housewifery  in  their  education.  When  he 
retired  to  "Monticello"  his  daughter  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph 
and  her  numerous  family  made  their  home  with  him  and  she  pre- 
sided over  his  table.  Her  six  daughters,  brought  up  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  lavish  hospitality  and  fine  cooking,  kept  copies  of  favorite 
recipes  of  the  household  which  they  passed  on  to  their  daugh- 
ters as  prized  possessions. 

Jefferson's  Cook  Book  is  reproduced  from  one  of  these  little 
hand-made  books  kept  by  Martha  Randolph's  fifth  daughter, 
Virginia  Randolph  Trist,  and  handed  down  to  her  grand- 
daughter, Fanny  M.  Burke  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  Jefferson's  Paris  recipes,  among  which  are  directions 
for  making  ice  cream,  meringues,  noodles  a  la  Macaroni,  and 
brandied  peaches,  and  of  the  Monticello  recipes,  the  sources  of 
which  were  Petit,  Jefferson's  maitre  d'hotel  in  Paris,  Lemaire, 
his  steward  while  President,  Julien,  his  French  chef,  and  vari- 
ous friends  and  relatives.  All  these  have  been  adapted  to  mod- 
ern use.  Instead  of  the  appalling  quantities  of  butter,  eggs, 
cream,  and  other  ingredients  called  for  in  the  originals,  amounts 
to  make  only  the  modern  customary  six  servings  are  required, 
and  directions  for  cooking  are  adapted  to  the  electric  or  gas 
range.  For  making  molded  desserts,  which  were  apparently 
very  popular  in  the  Jefferson  household,  gelatine  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  calves'  hoofs  and  junket  for  chicken  gizzard.  To 
the  social  historian  the  unrevised  originals  would  have  been  of 
far  greater  interest  and  value  than  these  modernized  versions, 
but  the  practical  cook  will  appreciate  the  substitutions.  As  a 
guide  to  the  actual  preparation  of  many  appetizing  and  satisfy- 
ing dishes  the  book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  and  should  by 
all  means  be  included  in  the  library  of  the  modern  epicure. 

Julia  Cherry  Spruill. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The  Siege  of  Charleston.    Translated  and  edited  by  Bernhard  A.  Uhlendorf. 
(Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press.     1938.     Pp.  xi,  445.     $4.00.) 

Since  the  Hessian  officers  who  served  with  the  British  in 
America  during  the  Revolution  had  no  great  patriotic  motives  in 
subjugating  the  "rebels,"  their  letters  and  diaries  are  likely  to 
be  less  biased  than  those  of  the  men  with  whom  or  under  whom 
they  fought.  Their  descriptions  of  the  new  country  and  its  peo- 
ple are  interesting  and  enlightening,  and  their  remarks  about 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact are  frequently  very  discerning.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  in 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  American  cause  and  admired  and 
envied  the  colonists,  by  whom,  contrary  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted tradition,  they  were,  as  a  rule,  better  liked  than  the 
British. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Hessian  correspondence  has  been 
made  available  to  American  historical  scholars  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  the  von  Jungkenn  Papers  to  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. This  collection,  which  was  acquired  at  the  von  Jungkenn 
family  residence  at  Schloss  Huffe,  Kreis  Minden,  Westphalia, 
by  the  William  L.  Clements  Library  in  1932,  consists  largely  of 
the  letters  and  dispatches  sent  to  Friedrich  Christian  Arnold, 
Baron  von  Jungkenn,  Minister  of  State  for  Hesse-Cassel  from 
1780  to  1789,  by  the  Hessian  officers  serving  in  America.  In- 
cluded in  the  collection  are  three  diaries  and  six  letters  written 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  which 
are  published,  in  the  original  German  text  accompanied  by  an 
English  translation,  in  the  present  volume. 

The  expedition  against  Charleston,  consisting  of  about  7,000 
troops  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
buthnot,  which  embarked  at  New  York  in  December,  1779,  was 
the  third  attempt  made  by  the  British  to  capture  the  largest 
seaport  and  most  important  city  in  the  South.  Two  previous 
attempts  against  the  city,  one  under  Clinton  and  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Parker  in  the  spring  of  1776  and  another  under  General 
Prevost  in  1779,  had  ended  in  failure;  but  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Georgia,  which  had  been  overrun  by  Prevost  and  Colonel 
Archibald  Campbell  in  the  fall  of  1778,  now  encouraged  further 
efforts  in  the  South  and  made  especially  imperative  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  an  important  seaport  as  a  base  of  operations  from  which 
to  invade  the  Carolinas  and,  eventually,  Virginia. 

Accompanying  the  Clinton  expedition  at  this  time  were  some 
2,000  Hessians,  including  about  250  members  of  the  famous 
Jager  Corps.  The  Jagers,  or  "chasseurs"  as  they  were  usually 
called  by  the  English  and  the  French,  were  light  troops,  both 
foot  and  horse,  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  recruited 
from  among  the  hunters,  game  wardens,  and  foresters  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Hesse-Hanau,  and  Anspach,  who  were  always  expert 
marksmen.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  British,  with 
whom  they  generally  operated  in  small  detachments  for  scouting 
and  patrol  duty,  in  guarding  the  general's  staff  when  it  went  forth 
to  reconnoitre,  and  in  covering  headquarters.  In  column  forma- 
tion the  jagers  usually  constituted  the  vanguard,  and  in  a  regu- 
lar siege  they  occupied  the  front  trenches,  where  their  accurate 
fire  was  very  effective  in  the  enemy's  embrasures. 

Two  of  the  diaries  here  published  were  written  by  jager  cap- 
tains serving  in  the  Charleston  expedition,  Johann  Ewald  and 
Johann  Hinrichs.  Both  accounts  begin  with  the  embarkation  in 
December,  1779,  and  run  through  the  final  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Staten  Island  in  June,  1780.  Hinrich's  diary  is  much 
the  longer  of  the  two,  which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  under  instructions  to  keep  the  official  journal 
of  the  Jager  Corps  on  this  expedition.  The  two  journals  are  of 
special  interest  because  their  authors  usually  served  on  opposite 
wings  in  the  most  advanced  works,  thus  supplementing  each 
other  ideally  and  at  the  same  time  recording  with  a  good  deal 
of  accuracy  what  the  enemy  were  doing.  Ewald  and  Hinrichs 
were  both  men  of  letters,  interested  in  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions as  well  as  military  tactics,  and  their  accounts,  while  not 
neglecting  to  record  in  detail  the  daily  movements  and  activities 
of  the  detachments  they  commanded  during  the  siege,  are  rela- 
tively free  of  the  cold  and  formal  tone  that  characterizes  most 
army  paper  work.  Hinrichs,  who  at  one  time  apparently  con- 
sidered remaining  in  America  permanently,  was  particularly 
alert  to  his  surroundings  and  appended  to  his  diary  a  lengthy 
"Contribution  of  Philosophical  and  Historical  Remarks  Concern- 
ing South  Carolina." 
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The  third  diary,  which  is  somewhat  brief  and  devoted  entirely 
to  military  details,  was  written  by  Johann  Christoph  von  Huyn, 
a  major  general  in  the  Hessian  infantry  and  commander  of  the 
Garnisons  Regiment  von  Huyn.  On  the  Charleston  expedition 
he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  made  up  of  his  own  and  two 
British  regiments.  Since  this  force  usually  operated  across  the 
Ashley  River  from  the  city,  on  a  different  sector  of  the  front 
from  that  occupied  by  the  Jager  Corps,  von  Huyn's  account  in 
turn  supplements  the  narratives  of  the  two  jager  captains. 

Of  the  six  letters,  which  in  comparison  with  the  diaries 
occupy  a  very  small  amount  of  space  in  the  volume,  two  were 
written  by  Captain  Ewald,  one  by  Captain  Hinrichs,  one  by 
Major  Philip  von  Wurmb,  who  was  in  command  of  the  jager  de- 
tachment in  which  Ewald  an'd  Hinrichs  served,  and  two  by  a 
certain  Major  Wilhelm  von  Wilmowsky.  All  of  the  letters  were 
written  from  the  vicinity  of  Charleston  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  Ewald's  communications  which  really  forms  an  intro- 
duction to  his  diary,  relate  to  minor  details  concerning  the  siege. 

The  editor  of  the  volume  is  to  be  commended  for  his  patience 
and  skill  in  transcribing  and  translating  the  original  documents, 
and  for  his  introduction  and  footnotes  which  disclose  extensive 
information  regarding  the  part  played  by  the  Hessian  troops 
during  the  Revolution  as  well  as  a  competent  knowledge  of 
South  Carolina  history  and  geography.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  follow  this  with  other  volumes  of  sources  from  the  von 
Jungkenn  Papers,  of  which  the  documents  here  published  ap- 
pear to  represent  only  a  minor  portion. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  old  print  showing  Charleston  in  1776,  several  fac- 
simile pages  of  the  original  documents,  and  two  good  maps. 

James  W.  Patton. 

Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Landmarks  of  Richmond.     By  Marylou  Rhodes.      (Richmond:    Garrett  and 
Massie.     1938.     Pp.  ix,  155.     $1.00.) 

Richmond  is  a  war  city.  Many  monuments  tell  you  so.  It 
has  been  also  the  arena  of  politics,  as  the  eight  Virginia-born 
presidents  in  the  niches  in  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  proclaim. 
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Literature  has  played  hide-and-seek  at  many  a  corner  of  our 
streets,  even  from  the  diaries  of  William  Byrd  II,  through  Wil- 
liam Wirt  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  down  to  James  Branch  Cabell. 
These  numerous  threads  of  Richmond's  history  have  been  pleas- 
ingly gathered  up  by  Marylou  Rhodes  in  her  Landmarks.  It  is 
a  Baedeker  that  directs  our  feet  to  historic  churches,  such  as 
St.  John's,  where  Patrick  Henry  fired  the  colonists  with  his  ex- 
clamation, "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!"  and  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  General  Lee  worshipped.  The  author  knocks  at 
the  door  of  many  a  gracious  home,  such  as  that  of  John  Mar- 
shall, where  priceless  relics  of  the  Chief  Justice  are  preserved. 
She  introduces  us  to  a  galaxy  of  great  men  who  have  walked 
these  streets — Washington,  George  Wythe,  William  C.  Gorgas, 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  E.  V.  Valentine,  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  and  John 
Powell. 

This  city,  however,  is  primarily  a  cultural  center.  The  true 
romance  of  Richmond  lies  in  the  growth  of  its  schools,  for  these 
are  the  ganglia  where  its  rich  and  varied  life  heads  up.  It  was 
in  1815,  the  year  of  Waterloo,  that  a  group  of  Richmond  citizens 
met  at  the  Washington  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Lancastrian  school,  named  for  the  father  of  public  schools  in 
England.  The  city  gave  a  lot  and  $5,000  for  the  building. 
Friends  subscribed.  The  school  opened  the  following  year  in  a 
room  over  the  old  market-place.  In  1817  was  begun  the  brick 
building  opposite  the  present  jail.  This  building  was  in  use  for 
about  a  century,  first  for  white  children  and  later  for  Negroes. 
Humble  beginning,  yes;  but  out  of  that  acorn  sprang  an  oak. 
Now  there  is  an  excellent  public  school  system,  crowned  by  two 
high  schools  worthy  of  the  names  they  bear,  John  Marshall  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  That  is  the  fairest  single  page  in  Miss 
Rhodes's  Landmarks. 

The  fires  that  swept  Richmond  at  the  Surrender  had  scarcely 
cooled  before  Dr.  J.  E.  Binney  planted  a  school  for  Negro  youth 
in  the  old  slave  pen,  near  the  present  Seaboard  station.  It  is 
now  the  Virginia  Union  University,  situated  on  a  beautiful  plot 
of  55  acres,  with  rows  of  granite  buildings.  Nearby,  in  1884, 
John  C.  Hartshorn  began  a  school  for  colored  girls,  which  ran  a 
good  course  for  years  and  then  disappeared  before  the  ad- 
vancing public  schools.    Upon  that  very  spot  the  city  of  Rich- 
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mond  is  just  completing  a  high  school  for  Negroes,  costing  a 
half-million  dollars. 

The  story  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  in  their  growth  from  small  beginnings  to 
their  present  position  of  power,  parallels  the  romance  of  public 
education. 

Brevity  is  a  virtue  of  this  book.  The  author  compacts  into  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  just  what  the  visitor  wishes  to  know 
about  the  men,  homes,  art,  literature,  and  history  of  this  ancient 
city.  Pictures  and  maps  are  skillfully  used  to  supplement  the 
text.  She  lifts  the  curtain  upon  the  past,  but  points  out,  as  well, 
the  surging  forces  of  the  present  that  add  daily  to  the  power, 
beauty,  and  influence  of  this  mellowed  capital. 

Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell. 

The  University  of  Richmond, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Greenville  [South  Carolina]  Ladies' 
Association  in  Aid  of  Volunteers  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Edited  by 
James  Welch  Patton.  Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical 
Society,  Series  XXI.  (Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press.  1937. 
Pp.  118.     $1.00.) 

Here  is  the  unpretentious  but  moving  record  of  one  of  the 
many  bands  of  devoted  Southern  women  who  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  sick  and 
weary  Confederate  soldiers.  It  was  probably  in  response  to 
calls  for  aid  for  the  sick  soldiers  in  the  newly  gathered  Confed- 
erate armies,  which  were  then  almost  without  hospital  facil- 
ities, that  these  ladies  of  Greenville  assembled  on  July  19,  1861. 
They  organized,  adopted  a  constitution  and,  besides  the  custom- 
ary officers,  elected  eighteen  "directresses''  to  supervise  the 
work.  General  meetings  of  the  association  were  held  monthly, 
of  the  directresses  weekly. 

During  the  first  year  the  members  devoted  themselves  to  mak- 
ing clothing  and  gathering  hospital  supplies  for  the  Greenville 
soldiers  in  Virginia.  They  raised  money,  purchased  cloth,  made 
garments  and  bedclothes,  collected  delicacies,  medicines,  and 
other  needed  articles,  and  sent  boxes  of  these  supplies  to  the 
hospitals  in  Virginia.  The  minutes  show  in  detail  the  contents 
of  many  of  these  boxes.    Among  the  things  most  often  listed  are 
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sheets,  shirts,  underwear,  pillow-slips,  socks,  towels,  handker- 
chiefs, bandages,  tin  plates  and  cups,  tea,  sugar,  cordials,  wines, 
jelly,  canned  fruits,  hoarhound  candy,  pickles,  red  pepper,  soap, 
books  and  tracts. 

Perhaps  because  the  hospital  service  in  Virginia  had  become 
better  organized,  in  July,  1862,  the  Greenville  Association 
turned  most  of  its  attention  to  the  organization  of  a  local  hos- 
pital which  served  chiefly  as  a  resting  place  for  sick,  wounded, 
or  destitute  soldiers  passing  through  the  town.  Food  and 
lodging  were  furnished  them  and  not  infrequently  clothing  or 
money  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  homes.  The  women  as- 
siduously advertised  their  "soldiers'  rest" ;  and  each  week  one 
of  the  directors  served  her  turn  as  "visitor"  to  look  after  the 
needs  of  the  hospital  and  its  guests.  They  continued  to  raise 
money  and  supplies  by  donations  and  entertainments  of  various 
kinds.  Paul  H.  Hayne,  the  poet,  gave  a  lecture  which  brought 
in  $95.25.  After  the  summer  of  1863,  when  the  currency  had 
become  nearly  worthless,  we  find  them  bartering  for  necessities, 
such  as  provisions  for  yarn  or  a  bale  of  cotton  for  cloth.  When 
in  April,  1864,  a  Confederate  hospital  was  established  in  Green- 
ville, all  the  cases  of  sick  and  wounded  were  transferred  there 
and  the  "rest  home"  offered  its  hospitality  to  poor  transient 
soldiers.  But  despite  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  women,  diffi- 
culties multiplied ;  everything  they  needed  was  becoming  scarcer. 
Repairs  to  the  building,  the  digging  of  a  well,  even  procuring  a 
rope  for  it,  became  weighty  problems. 

By  the  next  winter  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  work  going.  In 
the  spring  of  1865,  when  Sherman  was  driving  up  through  cen- 
tral Carolina  and  the  Confederate  forces  were  becoming  de- 
moralized, the  number  of  transients  greatly  increased.  One 
ungrateful  group  stole  some  bedding.  The  last  entry,  on  May  1, 
states  that  "Yankee  raiders  .  .  .  stripped  the  'Rest'  of  every 
article  it  contained,  leaving  the  Society  without  the  means  of 
carrying  on  any  farther  operations." 

In  an  addendum,  transferred  from  the  body  of  the  minutes, 
are  lists  of  members  and  officers,  of  honorary  members  (men 
who  had  assisted  the  women  in  some  way) ,  accounts  of  moneys 
received  and  disbursed,  the  names  of  women  workers,  lists  of 
donors  and  their  gifts,  contents  of  boxes  sent  to  hospitals,  copies 
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of  letters  sent,  the  constitution  of  the  association,  and  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  "Soldiers'  Rest"  to  January,  1863,  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  Howard  Gilman,  the  well-known  writer.  An  appendix 
contains  brief  biographical  sketches  of  six  of  the  members. 

Professor  James  W.  Patton  has  edited  the  records  in  very  sat- 
isfactory fashion  and  has  also  contributed  an  excellent  intro- 
duction.   There  is  no  index,  but  one  is  not  greatly  needed. 

Charles  W.  Ramsdell. 

The  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

Professor  C.  P.  West  of  Wake  Forest  College  spent  a  part  of 
the  summer  in  research  in  the  social  life  of  the  early  Plymouth 
colony. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Lockmiller  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  has  been  promoted  from  assistant  professor  to  as- 
sociate professor. 

Mr.  L.  Walter  Seegers  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  has  been  promoted  from  instructor  to  assistant 
professor. 

Dr.  Howard  K.  Beale  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
on  leave  during  the  fall  quarter.  Under  a  grant  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  he  is  in  Washington,  writing  a  biog- 
raphy of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Russell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  spend- 
ing the  year  in  England  engaged  in  research  in  medieval  his- 
tory. He  has  received  a  grant  for  the  purpose  from  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society. 

Assistants  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  1938-39  are  Vernon  L. 
Wharton,  William  L.  Geer,  Ruth  Blackwelder,  and  James  R. 
Caldwell. 

Fellows  in  history  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for 
1938-39  are:  in  American  history,  Sidney  W.  Martin,  M.A.  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  James  W.  Raburn,  M.A.  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  in  European  history,  Alexander 
H.  McLeod,  A.B.  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Henderson  County  celebrated  its  centennial,  July  31- August  3. 
A  historical  museum  was  set  up,  a  parade  was  held,  and  there 
were  several  historical  addresses. 
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Books  received  include :  Blanche  Humphrey  Abee,  Colonists  in 
Carolina  in  the  Lineage  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Humphrey  (Richmond: 
The  William  Byrd  Press.  1938)  ;  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  History  of 
American  City  Government:  The  Colonial  Period  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press.  1938)  ;  Wendell  H.  Stephenson,  Isaac 
Franklin:  Slave  Trader  and  Planter  of  the  Old  South  (Univer- 
sity, La.:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1938);  Harrison 
Williams,  Legends  of  Loudoun  (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie. 
1938)  ;  Joseph  Clarke  Robert,  The  Tobacco  Kingdom  (Durham, 
N.  C:  Duke  University  Press.  1938);  Charles  S.  Sydnor,  A 
Gentleman  of  the  Old  Natchez  Region:  Benjamin  L.  C.  Wailes 
(Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press.  1938);  George  H. 
Smathers,  The  History  of  Land  Titles  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina (Asheville,  N.  C.  Privately  printed.  1938) ;  The  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The  Long  Island 
Historical  Society.    1938). 

The  Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  The  County 
Records:  Craven  through  Moore,  edited  by  C.  C.  Crittenden  and 
Dan  Lacy,  was  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission in  August.  Like  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  it  con- 
tains lists  of  county  records  rather  than  the  records  themselves. 
It  is  distributed  gratis,  except  for  a  mailing  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents. 

The  fall  list  of  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  publica- 
tions includes:  Wirt  Armistead  Cate,  editor,  Two  Soldiers;  E.  M. 
Stout,  Public  Service  in  Great  Britain;  J.  M.  Henao  and  Gerardo 
Arrubla,  A  History  of  Columbia;  Julia  Cherry  Spruill,  Woman's 
Life  and  Work  in  the  Southern  Colonies;  Edna  L.  Heinzerling, 
History  of  Nursing  in  North  Carolina;  William  Montgomery 
McCovern,  The  Early  Empires  of  Central  Asia;  Hope  Sum- 
merell  Chamberlain,  This  Was  Home;  David  A.  Lockmiller,  Sir 
William  Blackstone;  J.  T.  Salter,  editor,  The  American  Poli- 
tician; Gerald  M.  Capers,  Biography  of  a  River  Town;  Joao 
Pandia  Calogeras,  A  History  of  Brazil;  and  Elizabeth  R.  Hook- 
er, Readjustments  of  Agricultural  Tenure  in  Ireland. 

An  interesting  article  on  emigration  from  the  Southern 
Appalachian  region  to  the  mountains  of  western  Washington 
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and  Oregon  is  Woodrow  R.  Clevinger's,  "The  Appalachian  Moun- 
taineers in  the  Upper  Cowlitz  Basin/'  The  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly,  XXIX  (1938),  115-134. 

Recent  accessions  to  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  include:  photostats  of  twenty-two  maps  of 
North  Carolina;  a  colored  chart,  "Map  of  North  Carolina  Areas 
recommended  for  new  or  closer  settlement.  April,  1936.  Reset- 
tlement Administration  division  of  land  utilization  land  use  plan- 
ning section.  Region  IV,  Raleigh" ;  seven  pictorial  maps  of  va- 
rious North  Carolina  counties,  prepared  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution;  a  photostat  of  a  map,  the  "Proposed 
Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site";  records  of  Wake  County, 
5,061  pieces ;  records  of  Warren  County,  3,423  pieces ;  the  diary 
of  Henry  Ewbank,  Transylvania  County,  1856;  22  folders  of 
tombstone  records;  and  two  typed  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edenton,  N.  C,  1701-1841. 

A  series  of  syndicated  articles  by  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson, 
which  appeared  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Charlotte  Observer; 
The  Herald-Sun,  Durham ;  the  Greensboro  Daily  News;  and  The 
News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  November  14,  1937,  to  July  3, 
1938,  is  as  follows:  November  14,  1937,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight; 
November  21,  Books  by  North  Carolina  Authors.  I;  Novem- 
ber 28,  William  Richardson  Davie;  December  5,  Nathaniel 
Macon ;  December  12,  Thomas  Lloyd ;  December  19,  Abner  Nash ; 
December  26,  Books  by  North  Carolina  Authors.  II;  January  2, 
1938,  William  Gaston;  January  9,  Samuel  Eusebius  McCorkle; 
January  16,  James  Knox  Polk;  January  23,  Thomas  Ruffin; 
January  30,  Histories  of  Five  North  Carolina  Counties;  Feb- 
ruary 6,  Francois  Xavier  Martin;  February  13,  Thomas  H. 
Pritchard;  February  20,  Count  de  Graff enried;  February  27, 
Hugh  Williamson;  March  6,  Queen's  College;  March  13,  Wil- 
liam Blount;  March  20,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon;  March  27,  An- 
drew Jackson :  Biographies ;  April  3,  Queen's  Museum ;  April  10, 
James  Monroe  in  North  Carolina ;  April  17,  Liberty  Hall ;  April 
24,  Confederate  Prison  in  Salisbury ;  May  1,  Academies  in  North 
Carolina;  May  8,  James  Hogg;  May  15,  James  Knox  Polk  in 
North  Carolina;  May  22,  Benjamin  Williams;  May  29,  Salisbury 
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Academy;  June  5,  The  State  of  Franklin;  June  12,  Theodorus 
Swain  Drag;  June  19,  Marcus  George  and  the  Warrenton  Aca- 
demy; June  26,  Thomas  Hart  Benton;  July  3,  Robert  Johnstone 
Miller,  Universal  Christian. 
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tioned,   253. 

"Arnold  Guyot's  Explorations  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,"  cited, 
251ft. 

Arnold  Guyot's  Notes  on  the  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Mountains  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina,  edited  by 
Myron  H.  Avery  and  Kenneth  S. 
Boardman,  251-318. 

"Arnold  Henry  Guyot,"  cited,  251ft, 
253ft. 

Arrington,  Katherine  Pendleton,  de- 
livers presidential  address,  96. 

Arrington,  Saml.,  signs  letter,  65ft. 

Arrubla,  Gerardo,  A  History  of  Co- 
lumbia, published,  420. 

"Arthur  Tappan  and  the  Anti-Slav- 
ery Movement,"  article  cited,  32n. 

"Artist's  Point  of  View,"  subject  of 
lecture  given,  96. 

Ashe,  Samuel  A.,  work  cited,  134ft, 
351ft. 

A  Short  History  of  Georgia,  cited, 
284ft. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Tobacco  Interests  of 
North  Carolina,  cited,  123ft. 

A  Southern  Girl  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
1834,  edited  by  Barnes  F.  Lathrop, 
159-161. 

Avery,  Myron  H.,  edits  Guyot's 
notes,  251-318;  work  cited,  251ft. 

B 

Bache,  A.  D.,  letter  to,  254. 

Badger,  George  Edmund,  appointed, 
3;  And  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
article  by  Lawrence  Foushee  Lon- 
don, 99-118;  begins  second  term, 
101;  delivers  address  on  Kansas- 
Nebraska  measure,  244;  does  not 
vote,  114;  elected  U.  S.  senator, 
3;  for  Kansas-Nebraska,  etc.,  249; 
His  Last  Years  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  1851-1855,  article  by 
Lawrence    Foushee    London,    231- 


250;  his  preference  for  Fillmore, 
236;  In  the  United  States,  1856- 
1859,  articles  by  Lawrence  Foushee 
London,  1-22;  name  sent  to  senate 
for  confirmation,  240;  nominated 
for  reelection,  249;  opposes  bill, 
5,  16;  opposes  Polk's  administra- 
tion, 9;  quoted,  108;  returns  to 
Congress,  231;  returns  to  Raleigh, 
248;  short  sketch,  1;  speech  cited, 
106ft;  speech  on  Clay  resolutions, 
105;  Speech  on  the  Territorial 
Question,  111ft,  112ft,  113ft ;  sup- 
ports Monoe,  2;  term  in  Congress, 
99;  tribute  paid  to,  250;  votes  in 
the  negative,  116;  work  in  sen- 
ate, 1. 

Badger,  Richard  C,  presents  testi- 
mony, 208ft. 

Baggers,  Robt.,  mentioned,  385. 

Bailey,  J.  W.,  advocates  denomina- 
tional education,  86. 

Baker,  Sherman,  signs  letter,  65ft. 

Ballagh,  James  Curtis,  work  cited, 
46ft. 

Balsam  Groves  on  Grandfather 
Mountain,  cited,  272ft. 

Barnard,  Harry  E.,  attempts  to  pre- 
serve records,  36. 

Barringer,  Daniel  Laurens,  short 
sketch  of,  63ft. 

Barry,  William  T.,  short  sketch  of, 
62ft. 

Baskerville,  G.  C,  signs  letter,  81. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  Anti-Slavery 
Leaders  of  North  Carolina,  cited, 
127ft;  The  Southern  Plantation 
Overseer  as  Revealed  in  His  Let- 
ters, cited,  360ft,  365ft. 

Battle  of  New  Bern,  marker  erected, 
337. 

Battle,  Richard  H,  teaches  law,  82. 

Beale,  Howard  K.,  on  leave,  419; 
presides,  335. 

Bell,  John,  in  accord  with  national- 
istic propensities,  20;  votes  against 
bill,  247ft;  votes  for  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  247. 

Bellamy,  Mrs.  Ann  M.,  proprietress, 
80ft. 

Benton,  Thomas  H,  absents  himself 
when  time  to  vote,  5;  makes  mo- 
tion, 102;  mentioned,  149;  sponsors 
bounty  land  bill,  8. 

Bernhardt,  Joshua,  work  cited,  38ft. 

Berrien,  John  Macpherson,  men- 
tioned, 16. 

Bethea,  Andrew  J.,  The  Contribution 
of  Charles  Pinckney  to  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  re- 
ceived,   94;    reviewed,    180. 
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Beveridge,  Albert  J.,  his  opinion  of 
Badger,  243;   work  cited,  243n. 

Big  Pigeon  Valley,  described,  279. 

Bining,  Arthur  Cecil,  Pennsylvania 
Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Eight- 
eenth  Century,  received,  335. 

Binney,  J.  E.,  plants  Negro  school, 
415. 

Binyon,  L.  W.,  work  cited,  199n. 

Biography  of  a  River  Town,  pub- 
lished, 420. 

Bird,  J.  L.  C,  appointment  of,  35. 

Black,  William  D.,  employed  as  over- 
seer, 361. 

Blacknall,  Thomas,  makes  bells,  31. 

"Blackstone  as  a  Lawyer,"  article 
published,  189. 

Blackwelder,  Ruth,  research  assist- 
ant,  419. 

Blanton,  Minnie  L.,  appointment  of, 
35. 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  described, 
267;   extent  of,  258. 

Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  under  construc- 
tion, 283. 

Blythe,  LeGette,  reads  paper,  95. 

Board  of  Trade,  joins  in  parallel 
line,  352;  urged  to  place  Catawbas 
in  the  colonies,  350. 

Boardman,  Kenneth  S.,  compiles  ga- 
zetteer, 292-318;  edits  Guyot's 
Notes,  251-318. 

Boundaries  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Several  States  and  Terri- 
tories with  an  Outline  of  the  His- 
tory of  all  Important  Changes  of 
Territory,  cited,  343n. 

Boyd,  William  Kenneth,  short  sketch 
of,  189;    work  cited,  124n,  130n. 

Bragg,  John,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Branch,  John,  appointed,  2;  short 
sketch  of,  62w. 

Bridgers,  Emily  H.,  supervises 
project,  96,  389. 

Bridges,  Early  Winfred,  The  Masonic 
Governors  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived, 191;   reviewed,  401. 

Bright,   Jesse   David,   mentioned,   17. 

British  Museum,  De  Bry  engravings 
in,  198. 

Brown,  Bedford,  candidate  for  U.  S. 
senate,  142;  letter  from,  63,  69, 
134,  138,  140,  141,  152;  mentioned, 
155?t;  moves  to  Missouri,  134w; 
ready  to  emigrate,  147;  resigns, 
134n;    short    sketch    of,    62n. 

Brown,  Everett  S.,  work  cited,  39n. 

Brown,  Frank  C,  reads  paper,  96. 

Brown,  James  W.,  mentioned,  136. 

Brown,  Joseph  E.,  increases  fortune, 
408. 


Brown,  Louise  Fargo,  work  men- 
tioned, 328. 

Browne,  L.  F.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Browning,  James  Blackwell,  reviews 
Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865,  405; 
article,  The  Free  Negro  in  Ante- 
Bellum  North  Carolina,  23-33. 

Browns,  Richard,  mentioned,  385. 

Bryan,  John  Stewart,  writes  intro- 
duction, 234. 

Bryan  Papers,  cited,  lOOn. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  mentioned, 
409. 

Bruce,  Kathleen,  chairman  award 
committee,  338. 

Buck,  Solon  J.,  reviews  The  His- 
torical Records  of  North  Carolina, 
400;    to   conduct  training,   337. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  work  cited,  159rk 

Bunn,  Louis,  secures  bond,  27. 

Burgess,  Matthew,  mentioned,  381. 

Burke,  Fanny  M.,  book  handed  down 
to,  411. 

Burke,  Thomas,  tablet  unveiled,  336. 

Burrington,  George,  instructions 
given  to,  346;  Masonic  governor, 
402;    opposes  parallel  line,  352. 

Busbee,  P.  H.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Bynum,  Jesse  A.,  representative,  67n. 


Cabarrus  County  Committee,  North 
Carolina  Society,  C.  D.  A.,  unveils 
marker,  92. 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  mentioned, 
415. 

Cain,  Stanley  A.,  work  cited,  290w. 

Caldwell,  James  R.,  research  assist- 
ant, 419. 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  mentioned,  171. 

Caldwell,  S.  M.,  mentioned,  365. 

Caldwell,  Tod  R.,  resignation  pre- 
sented to,  229. 

Caldwell,  Wm,  mentioned,  387. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  chances  impaired, 
142;  makes  speech,  104;  makes 
treaty,  145;  votes  against  bill,  15. 

California,  bill  for  admission  of,  102; 
copy  of  constitution  received  by 
senate,  102. 

Calogeras,  Joas  Pandia,  A  History  of 
Brazil,  published,  420. 

Calvander,  Orange  County,  monu- 
ment unveiled,   25,   92. 

Cambreling,  Churchill  C,  attends 
ball,  160. 

Cameron,  J.  C,  A  Sketch  of  the  To- 
bacco Interests  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  123n. 
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Campbell,  Archibald,  overruns  Geor- 
gia, 412. 

Campbell,  John,  mentioned,  384. 

Campbell,  Maria,  marries,   354. 

Campbell,  May  E.,  gives  assistance, 
390. 

Capers,  Gerald  M.,  Biography  of  a 
River  Town,  published,  420. 

Cappon,  Lester  J.,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, 189. 

Carolina  Mountains,  cited,  251n, 
259n,  260n. 

Carpetbag  Rule  in  Florida,  cited, 
214^. 

Carter,  Clarence  Edward,  Territorial 
Papers  of  the  United  States,  Vol. 
V,  The  Territory  of  Mississippi, 
1798-1817,  received,  94;  reviewed, 
330. 

Catawba  Nation,  confusion  over  ju- 
risdiction of,  350. 

Catawbas,  kill  stock  and  destroy 
crops,  351;  sign  boundary  treaty, 
351. 

Cate,  Wirt  Armistead,  Two  Soldiers, 
published,  420. 

Cauthen,  C.  E.,  reviews  The  Con- 
tribution of  Charles  Pinckney  to 
the  Formation  of  the  American 
Union,  180. 

Chamberlain,  Hope  Summerell,  This 
Was  Home,  published,  420;  work 
cited,  206n,  213n. 

Charles  Osborn  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Movement,  reviewed,  186. 

Charlotte,  free  Negro  population  in, 
23. 

Chaumont,  M.  Donatien  le  Ray  de, 
mentioned,  42. 

Chavis,  Daniel,  marries,  33. 

Chavis,  Emily,  marries,  33. 

Chavis,  Grezzey,  marries,  33. 

Chavis,  John,  short  sketch  of,  31. 

Chavis,  Robert,  marries,  33. 

Chavis,  Sarah,  marries,  33. 

Chavis,  Sewall,  marries,  33. 

Chemistry  in  Its  Application  to  Agri- 
cultural Physiology,  mentioned, 
368. 

Cherokee  Indian  Reservation,  rec- 
ords of,  395. 

Cherokee  War,  mentioned,  353. 

Cheshire,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  appoint- 
ment of,  35. 

Church  State  Relationships  in  Edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina  since 
1776,  received,  335. 

Civil  Works  Administration  archives 
stored  in  fireproof  building,  396. 

Clark-Kilgo  controversy,  mentioned, 
87. 


Clay,  Henry,  made  chairman,  110; 
mentioned,  149,  323;  observations 
on  resolutions  of,  104;  proposes 
resolutions,  102. 

Clayton  Compromise  Bill,  cited,  lOOn-. 

Clayton,  Governor,  impeachment  of, 
212. 

Clayton,  Thomas,  mentioned,   17. 

Clendenin,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  appointed  su- 
pervisor,  390. 

Clevinger,  Woodrow  R.,  "The  Ap- 
palachian Mountaineers  in  the 
Upper  Cowlitz  Basin,"  article  pub- 
lished, 421. 

Clingman,  Thomas  L.,  candidate, 
100;  climbs  dome,  265n;  gains 
votes,  100. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  commands 
troops,  412. 

Clyde,  Paul  H.,  granted  leave,  334. 

Coffee  Bluff,  Kollock's  plantation, 
356. 

Colburn,  Burnham  S.,  presents  May- 
flower Cup,  95. 

Coldwater  Reformed  Church,  mark- 
er unveiled  at,  92. 

Cole,  A.  C,  work  cited,  159n. 

Cole,  R.  Taylor,  participates  in  pro- 
gram, 95. 

Collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  re- 
ceived, 191;  reviewed,  329. 

Colman,  George,  mentioned,  11. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  unveil 
tablets,  336. 

Colonial  Period  of  American  His- 
tory: The  Settlements,  III,  men- 
tioned, 328;   reviewed,  183. 

Colonists  in  Carolina  in  the  Lineage 
of  Hon.  W.  D.  Humphrey,  received, 
420. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  mentioned,  408. 

Columbia  University,  to  offer 
courses,  337. 

Commerce  of  North  Carolina,  cited, 
120n. 

Complete  Descriptive  and  Statistical 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  cited,  159n. 

Confidential  Correspondence  of  Rob- 
ert Morris,  cited,  42n. 

Connor,  Henry  W.,  representative, 
67n;  short  sketch  of,  70n. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  attempts  to  pre- 
serve records,  36. 

Conscription  and  Conflict  in  the  Con- 
federacy, mentioned,  329. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  cited, 
217n. 

Constitutional  Union  Guard,  organ- 
ized, 206. 
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Contribution  of  Charles  Pinckney  to 
the  Formation  of  the  American 
Union,  received,  94;  reviewed,  180. 

Cook,    Caroline,    emancipated,    27. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  quoted,  89. 

Cooper,  W.  W.,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  edits  Public  Papers 
and  Letters  of  Oliver  Max  Gard- 
ner, Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
1929-1933,  reviewed,  82;  supervises 
N.  Y.  A.  project,  96. 

Cordon,  Betsey  London,  appointed 
supervisor,  390. 

Corley,  Robert  C,  in  charge  of  plan- 
tation, 362. 

"Cotton  Factorage  System  of  the 
Southern  States,"  cited,  369n. 

Cotton  Kingdom,  cited,  159n. 

Cotton,  R.  C,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton,  teaches  in  sum- 
mer school,  190;  work  cited,  284n, 
356n. 

Craven,  Avery  O.,  liberal  writer,  406. 

Craven,  Kathleen,  appointed  super- 
visor, 390. 

Craven,  Wesley  F.,  work  mentioned, 
328. 

Creecy,  R.  B.,  work  cited,  71n. 

Crittenden,  C.  C,  appointed,  389; 
The  Commerce  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  120n;  delivers  radio  address, 
92;  delivers  addresses,  192,  336; 
edits  volume,  336;  elected  secre- 
tary, 95;  The  Historical  Records 
of  North  Carolina,  reviewed,  400; 
The  Historical  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  Vol.  II,  The  County  Rec- 
ords: Craven  through  Moore,  pub- 
lished, 420;  reviews  Encyclopedia 
of  American  Quaker  Genealogy, 
172. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  declines  ap- 
pointment 239;  in  accord  with  na- 
tionalistic propensities,  20;  op- 
poses bill,  5;  selected  for  attorney 
general,   3. 

Crittenden  Papers,  copies  of  cited, 
21n. 

Crosby,  Jacob,  employed  as  over- 
seer, 361. 

Crosby,  W.  S.,  on  executive  com- 
mittee, 35. 

Croxton,  Fred  C,  attempts  to  pre- 
serve records,  36. 

Crudup,  Josiah,  short  sketch  of,  66n. 

Crum,   Mason,   reads  paper,   96. 

Crutchfield,  C.  F.,  appointed  super- 
visor, 390. 

Culture  of  Flue-Cured  Tobacco,  cited, 
130n. 


Cumming,  William  Patterson,  ar- 
ticle, The  Identity  of  John  White, 
Governor  of  Roanoke,  and  John 
White  the  Artist,  197-203;  con- 
tinues research,  335. 

Curlee,  Abigail,  article  cited,  376n. 


Daily  Union,  hostile  to  Badger,  241. 

Daly,  John,  signs  letter,  81. 

Daniel  Boone's  parents,  graves 
marked,  337. 

Daniel,  John  Reeves  Jones,  in- 
formation about,  144n. 

Daniels,  Jonathan,  elected  president, 
95. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  delivers  address, 
337. 

Dare,  Virginia,  born,  197. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, unveil  marker,  336. 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots 
of  America,  make  appropriation, 
336. 

Davenport,  P.  E.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Davies,  Samuel,  mentioned,  323. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Holden  against, 
206;    quoted,  241. 

Davis,  Step,  signs  letter,  81. 

Davison,  G.  M.,  work  cited,  159n. 

Dawn  of  Tennessee  Valley  and  Ten- 
nessee History,  reviewed,  178. 

Deane  Papers,  cited,  42n,  44n. 

Deane,  Silas,  develops  quarrel,  41; 
sent  to  France,  41;  serves  as  diplo- 
matic agent,  43. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  letters  of  printed, 
332. 

Deberry,  Edward,  representative, 
67n. 

De  Bry  engravings  preserved,  198. 

"Decline  in  Population,  200-700  A.D., 
and  Its  Social  and  Intellectual 
Consequences,"  paper  read,   190. 

Democratic  politicians,  employ  weap- 
ons, 204. 

Denman,  Mrs.  Dan,  papers  in  pos- 
session of,  156w. 

Desertion  during  the  Civil  War, 
mentioned,  330. 

Development  of  Modern  Medicine, 
wins  award,  95. 

Dewey,  O.  S.,  mentioned,  28. 

Diary  of  James  K.  Polk,  cited,  lOn. 

Discourse  in  Memory  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Hon.  George  E. 
Badger,  cited,  2w. 

Disloyalty  in  the  Confederacy,  men- 
tioned, 330. 

Dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
mentioned,  328. 
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Dobbs,  Arthur,  complains  about  land 
grants,  348;  complains  to  Board  of 
Trade,  347;  interest  in  land,  347; 
portrait  unveiled  in  honor  of,  92; 
urges  Board  of  Trade  to  place  Ca- 
tawbas,  350. 

Dodd,  William  E.,  The  Old  South: 
Struggles  for  Democracy,  received, 
93;  reviewed,  326;  work  cited, 
159ti. 

Doran,  John,  work  cited,  52n. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  makes  motion, 
102,  111;  mentioned,  15,  238;  re- 
ports bill,  243. 

Downs,  R.  B.,  reviews  A  Checklist  of 
United  States  Newspapers  and 
Weeklies  before  1900  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Library  of  Duke  University, 
319. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  takes  colonists 
home,  201. 

"Drawings  of  John  White,"  article 
cited,  199n. 

Dromgoole,  George  Cooke,  informa- 
tion about,  144n. 

Dudley,  Edward  B.,  campaigns  for 
governorship,  142ti;  marries,  150n. 

Dugger,  S.  M.,  work  cited,  212n. 

Duke,  M.  T.,  in  charge  of  plantation, 
363. 

Duke  University  Library,  checklist 
of  newspapers  in,  mentioned,  319. 

Duke  University  Press,  announces 
prize,  93. 

Duke  University  summer  school, 
visiting  teachers  in,  190. 

Duke,  Washington,  peddles  tobacco, 
129;  refuses  further  aid,  87. 

Dumond,  Dwight  L.,  liberal  writer, 
406. 

Dunning  Prize,  award,  337. 

Dunston,  Mrs.  Charles,  interviewed, 
29w. 

Durham,  B.   H.,  signs  letter,   65n. 


E 


Early  American  History,  received, 
191. 

Early  Empires  of  Central  Asia,  pub- 
lished, 420. 

"Early  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion," article  published,  93. 

Eaton,  Wm,  Jr.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  visits  Ruther- 
ford County,  175. 

Edmanston,  N.,  signs  letter,  65w. 

Edmundson,  William,  preaches  in 
North  Carolina,  173. 


Edwards,  Mattie  Erma,  appointed, 
389;  Report  on  the  Survey  of  Fed- 
eral Archives  in  North  Carolina 
through  June  30,  1937,  389-399. 

Edwards,  W.   H.,   signs   letter,   81. 

Edwards,  Weldon  N.,  letter  from,  78; 
mentioned,  142n;  signs  letter,  65n; 
writes  letter,  142. 

Eller,  E.  M.,  The  Houses  of  Peace, 
received,   335;    reviewed,  402. 

Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
archives  stored  in  fireproof  build- 
ing, 396. 

Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  mentioned, 
403. 

Encyclopedia  of  American  Quaker 
Genealogy,   reviewed,   172. 

Essay  on  Calcareus  Manures,  men- 
tioned, 368. 

"Evolution  of  the  American  Concepts 
of  National  Planning,  1865-1917," 
awarded  prize,  334. 

Evolution  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Continental  Congress, 
cited,  52ti. 

Ewald,  Johann,  keeps  diary,  413. 

Ewing,  Cortez  A.  M.,  article,  Two 
Reconstruction  Impeachments,  204- 
230. 

F 

"Farish  Carter,  a  Forgotten  Man  of 
the  Old  South,"  cited,  354n,  376ti. 

Fashionable  Tour,  cited,  159ti. 

Federal  Food  Administrators,  ap- 
pointed, 34. 

Feezor,  Forrest  C,  delivers  invoca- 
tion, 95. 

Field  Book  of  Manure,  mentioned, 
368. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board,  cited,  259n. 

Fills,  O.  D.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the 
American  Revolution,  cited,  45n. 

Fink,  Paul  M.,  work  cited,  2Sln, 
290n. 

First  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  mentioned, 
328. 

First  public  library  in  North  Caro- 
lina, marker  erected,  337. 

Fitts,  Henry,  Sr.,  letter  from,  80. 

Flanders,  Ralph  B.,  article  cited, 
354n,  376n;  Plantation  Slavery  in 
Georgia,  cited,  359ti,  360tj,  364n, 
372n,  373n;  teaches  in  summer 
school,  190. 

Florida  Plantation  Records,  cited, 
358n,  36071,  36871. 

Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey,  work 
cited,  42n. 
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Fort  Bragg,  records  of,  395. 

Fort  Johnson,  marker  unveiled  at, 
336. 

Fort  Raleigh,  title  transfer,  192. 

Fort  Totten,  marker  erected,  337. 

Fowler,  J.  W.,  uses  ticket  system  for 
visiting  slaves,  375. 

"Franco-English  diplomacy  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,"  book  men- 
tioned, 90. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  develops  quar- 
rel, 41;  serves  as  diplomatic  agent, 
43. 

Frazer,  Keener  C,  appears  on  pro- 
gram,  95. 

Free  Negro  in  Ante-Bellum  North 
Carolina,  article  by  James  Black- 
well  Browning,  23-33. 

"Free  Negro  in  Slavery  Days,"  cited, 
29ft. 

Freeman,  Ralph,  seeks  permission  to 
preach,  24ft. 

French  Broad  River  Basin,  de- 
scribed, 276. 

French,  Daniel,  letter  from,  156. 

Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  passed,  115. 


Gabriel,  R.  H.,  work  cited,  199ft. 

Gaines,  Francis  Pendleton,  work 
cited,  354ft. 

Gales,  W.  R.,  sells  land,  31. 

Galloway,  A.  H.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Gannett,  Henry,  work  cited,  243ft. 

Garber,  Paul  Neff,  John  Carlisle 
Kilgo,  President  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 1894-1910,  reviewed,   85. 

Gardner,  Oliver  Max,  opens  cam- 
paign, 175;    short  sketch  of,   82. 

Gardner,  Oliver  Perry,  mentioned, 
82. 

Garner,  W.  W.,  and  others,  work 
cited,  130ft. 

Geer,  William  L.,  research  assist- 
ant, 419. 

Genealogical  Society  of  Utah,  types 
indexes,  96. 

Gieger,  Cornelius,  employed  as  sub- 
overseer,   362;    mentioned,    365. 

Gilbert  Town,  site  marker,  337. 

Gillian,  G.  W.,  employed  as  over- 
seer, 361. 

Glunt,  J.  D.,  Florida  Plantation  Rec- 
ords, cited,  358ft,  360ft,  368n. 

Gobbel,  Luther  L.,  Church-State  Re- 
lationships in  Education  in  North 
Carolina  since  1116,  received,  335. 

Golden  Isles  of  Georgia,  cited,  374ft. 

Good,  John,  secures  top  security,  27. 

Gordon,  John  B.,  works  for  new 
cause,  408. 


Gorgas,  William  C,  mentioned,  415. 

Government  Control  of  the  Sugar  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  cited, 
38ft. 

Grady,  Henry,  extends  influence,  408. 

Graham,  James,  representative,  67ft; 
short  sketch  of,  66ft. 

Graham,  William,  supports  candi- 
dacy, 100. 

Graham,  William  A.,  makes  predic- 
tions, 241ft;  mentioned,  239;  on 
executive  committee,  35;  papers, 
cited,  5ft;  work  cited,  2ft. 

Grandfather's  Tales,  cited,  71ft. 

Granger,  Gideon,  mentioned,  331. 

Grant,  James,  mentioned,  56ft. 

Grant,   James  Jr.,   letter  from,   56. 

Grant,  S.  Hastings,  work  cited,  251ft. 

Graves  &  Vernon,  employ  tobacco 
laborers,  124. 

Gray,  L.  C.,  work  cited,  130ft. 

Great  Smoky  Mountains,  extent  of, 
259. 

Great  South,  A  Record  of  Journeys 
.  .  .  ,  cited,  251ft. 

Green,  Fletcher  M.,  reviews  Scientific 
Interest  in  the  Old  South,  88. 

Green,  Paul,  historical  play  contin- 
ues, 93. 

Gregory,  W.  O.,  letter  from,  143;  sup- 
ports Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  143. 

Grey,  Thomas,  mentioned,  381. 

Griffin,  B.  H.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Griffin,  Clarence  W.,  appointment  of, 
189;  The  History  of  Old  Try  on  and 
Rutherford  Counties,  received,  93; 
reviewed,  174. 

Griffith,  Ernest  S.,  History  of  Ameri- 
can City  Government:  The  Colo- 
nial Period,  received,  420. 

Grosscup,  B.  S.,  work  cited,  251ft, 
259ft,    268ft,    269ft. 

Guinn,  James  W.,  signs  letter,  65ft. 

"Gullah,  The,"  paper  read,  96. 

Guyot,  Arnold,  birth  of,  251;  comes 
to  America,  252;  explores  moun- 
tain systems,  252;  index  to  manu- 
script notes,  292-318;  letter  from, 
255;   Swiss  immigrant,  251. 

Gwathmey,  John  H.,  Twelve  Virginia 
Counties,  received,  93;  reviewed, 
322. 

H 

Habersham,  Robert,  Kollock's  factor, 

369;     supervises     construction     of 

house,  357. 
Habersham,    Robert   &    Sons,    supply 

provisions,  370. 
Hacker,  Louis  M.,  The  United  States  : 

A  Graphic  History,  received,  93. 
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Hakluyt,  R.,  work  cited,  201n. 

Hale,  O.  G.,  teaches  in  summer 
school,  190. 

Hall,  Alex.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Hall,  Basil,  work  cited,   159n. 

Hall,  Thomas,  information  about, 
57w. 

Hall,  Thomas  H.,  letter  from,   57. 

Hamer,   P.    M.,   makes   appointment, 

389. 
Hamilton,      Alexander,      mentioned, 
236. 

Hamilton,  Betsy,  marries,  325;  pen 
name,  325;  Southern  Character 
Sketches,  reviewed,  324. 

Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  R.,  work  cited,  2n, 
204w,  209w,  240n. 

Hamilton,  James,  political  activities, 
67n. 

Hamlin,  T.  F.,  work  cited,  159w. 

Hammond,  James,  slave  rules  on 
plantation  of,  375. 

Harris,  E.  L.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Harrison,  Wm.  H.,  letter  sent  to, 
131. 

Harriss,  Frances  Latham,  editor, 
John  Lawson's  History  of  North 
Carolina,  received,  191;  reviewed, 
320. 

Hart,  A.  B.,  work  cited,  159n. 

Hartshorn,  John  C,  begins  school  for 
Negro  girls,  415. 

Haskel,   D.,   work   cited,   159n. 

Hawkins,  J.  B.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Hawkins,  John  H.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Hawkins,  Micajah  Thomas,  repre- 
sentative, Q7n;  short  sketch  of, 
66n. 

Hawkins,  W.  G.,  work  cited,  30n. 

Hayne,  Paul  H.,  gives  lecture,  417. 

Haywood,  Elizabeth,  marries,  150n. 

Haywood,  John,  work  cited,  2Qn. 

Haywood,  Marshall  DeLancey,  quot- 
ed, 320. 

Haywood,  W.  H.,  signs  letter,  65w. 

Haywood,  William,  Jr.,  letter  from, 
71,    148. 

Haywood,  William  H.,  Jr.,  elected, 
134n;  his  term  in  office  filled,  4; 
information  about,  57n;  letter 
from,  57,  59,  75,  134,  144,  147,  150; 
marries,  150w;    resigns,  152n. 

Hazel,  William,  in  charge  of  plan- 
tation, 362. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  attracts 
Tom  Watson,  409. 

Heart  of  the  Alleghanies,  cited, 
251n,  259n,  268n,  269w. 

"Heights  of  North  American  Moun- 
tains," cited,  252w. 


Heinzerling,  Edna  L.,  History  of 
Nursing  in  North  Carolina,  pub- 
lished, 420. 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  mentioned, 
171. 

Hemphill,  W.  Edwin,  teacher,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  189. 

Henao,  J.  M.,  A  History  of  Columbia, 
published,  420. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  articles  pub- 
lished, 421;  delivers  address,  92, 
336;  reviews  The  Annals  of  Lin- 
coln County,  North   Carolina,   177. 

Henderson  County,  celebrates  cen- 
tennial, 419. 

Henderson,  Horace,  becomes  free,  29. 

Henderson,   James,   mentioned,   384. 

Henderson,    John,   mentioned,    384. 

Henderson,  Joseph,  mentioned,  382. 

Henderson,  Lovey  Ann,  buys  hus- 
band's freedom,  29. 

Hening,  W.  W.,  [Virginia]  Statutes 
at  Large,  III,  cited,  119n. 

Henry  Patrick,  mentioned,  323,  380n-, 
415. 

Henry,  Robert  Selph,  The  Story  of 
Reconstruction,  received,  335. 

Hermitage:  Home  of  Old  Hickory, 
received,  335. 

Heroes  of  America,  mentioned,   206. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  on  executive  committee, 
35. 

Hinrichs,  Johann,  keeps  diary,  413. 

Hinshaw,  William  Wade,  Encyclo- 
pedia of  American  Quaker  Ge- 
nealogy, reviewed,  172. 

Historical  highway  markers,  ap- 
proved, 337;  fund  allotted  for,  192. 

Historical  Records  of  North  Caro- 
lina, reviewed,  400;  Volume  I,  191; 
Vol.  II,  to  be  published,  336;  Vol. 
II,  The  County  Records:  Craven 
through  Moore,  published,  420. 

Historical  Records  Survey,  cooper- 
ates in  survey,  389. 

Historical  Sketches  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1584-1851,  cited,  23n. 

History  of  Agriculture  in  the  South- 
ern States  to  1860,  II,  cited,  130n. 

History  of  American  City  Govern- 
ment: The  Colonial  Period,  re- 
ceived, 420. 

"History  of  a  Texas  Slave  Planta- 
tion," cited,  376n. 

History  of  Georgia,  cited,  363n. 

History  of  Land  Titles  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  received,  420. 

History  of  North  Carolina,  cited, 
351n. 

History  of  North  Carolina.  By  John 
Lawson,  reviewed,  320. 
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History  of  Nursing  in  North  Caro- 
lina, published,  420. 

History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Ruther- 
ford Counties,  received,  93;  re- 
viewed, 174. 

History  of  the  Presidency,  cited, 
235n. 

History  of  the  Town  of  Durham, 
N.  C,  cited,  123n,  130n. 

Hiwassee  Basin,  described,  285. 

Hockody,  Albert,  secures  top  secu- 
rity, 27. 

Hoey,  Clyde  R.,  makes  appointment, 
189;    Masonic  governor,  402. 

Hoffman,  William,  employed  as  over- 
seer, 360. 

Hoge,  Moses  D.,  mentioned,  415. 

Hogg,  James,  tablet  unveiled,  336. 

Hoke,  Michael,  signs  letter,  65n, 
138. 

Holbrook,  Franklin  F.,  attempts  to 
preserve  records,  36. 

Holden,  William  W.,  appointed  gov- 
ernor, 206;  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, 213;  declares  state  of  in- 
surrection, 208;  his  message  in  de- 
fense of  martial  law,  211;  Im- 
peachment Proceedings,  cited, 
208n;  removed  from  office,  224; 
short  sketch  of,  204;  table  of  final 
balloting,  223;  table  of  votes  on 
admission  of  evidence,  222;  work 
cited,  204n,  205n,  207n,  208n. 

Holder,  Edward  M.,  reviews  The 
Houses  of  Peace,  402. 

Hollis,  Silas,  employed  as  overseer, 
360. 

Holmes,  Owen,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.,  Readjustments 
of  Agricultural  Tenure  in  Ireland, 
published,  420. 

Horn,  Stanley  F.,  The  Hermitage- 
Home  of  Old  Hickory,  received, 
335. 

Hostler,  Joseph,  becomes  free,  29. 

Houses  of  Peace,  received,  335;  re- 
viewed, 402. 

Houstoun,  Ann,  marries,  356. 

Houstoun,  Sir  Patrick,  marries,  355; 
mentioned,  370;  secures  land 
grant,  355. 

Howell,  Andrew  J.,  reads  paper,  95. 

Howell,  Clark,  History  of  Georgia, 
cited,  363n;  writes  introduction, 
326. 

Humber,  George  H.,  appointment  of, 
35. 

Hus,  John,  mentioned,  403. 

Hutchinson,  J.  M.,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Hyman,  Ned,  petitions  for  freedom, 
27. 


Identity  of  John  White,  Governor  of 
Roanoke  and  John  White  the  Ar- 
tist, article  by  William  Patterson 
Cumming,  197-203. 

Impeachment,  articles  of,  213;  table 
of  admission  of  evidence  in  Hold- 
en's  case,  222;  table  of  final  ballot- 
ing in  Holden  case,  223. 

Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  men- 
tioned, 171. 

Invisible  Empire,  organized,  206. 

Irian,   P.   I.,  signs  letter,   65n. 

Irrepressible  Conflict,  cited,  159w-. 

Isaac  Franklin:  Slave  Trader  and 
Planter  of  the  Old  South,  received, 
420. 

Isham,  Charles,  work  cited,  42n. 

Ivey,  J.  B.,  appointment  of,  35. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  birthplace  marked, 
337. 

Jameson,  J.  F„  reconstructs  features 
of  paper,  181. 

Jamison,  Minnie  L.,  appointment  of, 
35. 

Jarrell,  John  E.,  in  charge  of  plan- 
tation, 362. 

Jefferson  Davis  Constitutionalist,  His 
Letters,  Papers,  and  Speeches, 
241n. 

Jefferson  Davis,  received,  93. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  letters  of,  print- 
ed, 332;    mentioned,  13. 

John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  President  of 
Trinity  College,  1891,-1910,  review- 
ed, 85. 

John  Dawson's  History  of  North 
Carolina,  received,  191. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  his  political 
theories,  205;  Holden  clamors  for 
impeachment  of,  224;  house 
marked,  337. 

Johnson,  Cecil,  does  research,  334; 
reviews,  Anglo-French  Boundary 
Disputes  in  the  West,  17Jf9-1763, 
90;  reviews,  Territorial  Papers  of 
the  United  States,  Volume  V,  The 
Territory  of  Mississippi,  1798-1817, 
330. 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffis,  elected  vice 
president,  95;  Ante-Bellum  North 
Carolina:  A  Social  History,  re- 
ceived, 93;  reviewed,  170. 

Johnson,  Susan,  marries,  356. 

Johnson,  Thomas  Cary,  Jr.,  Scien- 
tific Interests  in  the  Old  South,  re- 
viewed,  88. 
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Johnson,  William,  short  sketch  of, 
63n. 

Johnston,  Augusta,  inherits  land, 
356;  marries,  355. 

Johnston,  Frontis  W.,  awarded  prize, 
334n. 

Johnston,  Gabriel,  effects  compro- 
mise, 352;  against  change,  345; 
continues  to  push  survey,  341;  re- 
ceives instructions  to  raise  troops, 
346;  replies  to  request,  342;  sends 
unpaid  accounts,  343;  takes  lead  in 
extending  line,  346. 

Johnston,  James,  marries,  356. 

Jones,  Britton,  special  act  for,  26. 

Jones,  David,  mentioned,  380. 

Jones,  Edmund  W.,  arrested  for 
drunkenness,  226 ;  impeachment 
of,  225. 

Jones,  George  Noble,  plantation  men- 
tioned, 368. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  attacks  the 
Serapis,  42. 

Jones,  Joseph  Seawell,  short  sketch 

of,  7171. 

Jones,  Leonard  C,  completes  treatise, 
253;    work  cited,  251ti,  253n. 

Jones,  Robert  T.,  sells  land,   31. 

Jones,  Yancey,  employs  tobacco  la- 
borers, 124. 

Jordan,  Dillon,  Jr.,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons,  cited,  IOOti. 

Journey  in  Seaboard  Slave  States, 
with  Remarks  on  Their  Economy, 
cited,  35971. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  on  executive  commit- 
tee, 35. 

Judaculla  Rock,  marker  erected,  337. 

Julian,  George  W.,  mentioned,  187. 

K 

"Kansas  Civil  War  Impeachments," 
cited,  204n. 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  passes  senate, 
247. 

Kearney,  Wm.  K.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Keeble,  C.  G.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Keith,  Alice  Barnwell,  edits  docu- 
ment, William  Maclean's  Travel 
Journal  from  Lincolnton,  North 
Carolina,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
May-June,  1811,  378-388. 

Kellogg,  Frank  B.,  attempts  to  pre- 
serve records,  36. 

Kendrick,  B.  B.,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, 95. 

Kentucky  Resolves  of  1798,  Badger's 
attitude  towards,  237. 

Kerr,  John,  his  opinion  of  Badger, 
243. 


Kerr,  W.  C,  makes  statement  about 
boundary  line,   343. 

Ketring,  Ruth  Anna,  Charles  Osborn 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  re- 
viewed, 186. 

Kilgo,  John  Carlisle,  plays  important 
role,   85. 

Kilgore,  B.  W.,  on  executive  com- 
mittee, 35. 

Killebrew,  J.  B.,  work  cited,  130n. 

Kimball,  Marie,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Cook  Book,  received,  335;  re- 
viewed,  410. 

King,  Edward,  work  cited,  25171. 

Kings  Mountain  celebration,  men- 
tioned, 13971. 

Kirk,  George  W.,  accepts  command 
of  troops,  209. 

Kollock,  Augusta  Johnston,  dies, 
356. 

Kollock,  George  Jones,  birth  of,  355; 
church  membership,  357;  crop  pro- 
duction on  plantation  of,  366;  edu- 
cation of,  355;  leaves  records,  354; 
marries,  355,  356;  number  of 
slaves  used  in  planting,  363; 
Negroes  classified  as  to  work,  376; 
planting  enterprises  end,  377;  pro- 
fession of,  357;  progressive  plant- 
er, 368;  purchases  clothes  for 
slaves,  373;  unfortunate  with 
Negro  babies,  366;  slave  quarters 
mentioned,  364;  writes  rules  for 
treatment  of  Negroes,  374. 

Kollock,  Lemuel,  birth,  354;  marries, 
354;   practices  medicine,  354. 

Kollock,  Mary  Fenwick,  birth  of, 
355;  education  of,  355;  marries, 
355. 

Kollock,  Miller,  birth  of,  354;  buys 
land,  356;  cares  for  slaves,  372; 
education  of,  355. 

Krock,  Robert  K.,  Archibald  Gary  of 
Ampthill:  Wheelhorse  of  the  Revo- 
lution, received,  191. 

Ku  Klux  movement,  mentioned,  207. 


Labaree,  Leonard  W.,  reviews  The 
Old  South:  Struggle  for  Democ- 
racy, 326. 

Lacy,  Dan,  edits  volume,  336;  The 
Historical  Records  of  North  Caro- 
lina, reviewed,  400;  The  Historical 
Records  of  North  Carolina,  Vol. 
II,  The  County  Records:  Craven 
through  Moore,  published,  420. 

LaFargue,  Thomas  E.,  appointment 
of,  334. 

Lahey,  Richard,  gives  lecture,  96. 
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Landmarks  of  Richmond,  received, 
335;    reviewed,  414. 

Lane,  Lunsford,  buys  land,  31;  es- 
tablishes residence  in  the  North, 
127;  rises  in  estimation  of  better 
class  of  people,  30;  tobacco  manu- 
facturer, 127. 

Lane,   Ralph,   left   in   America,   201. 

Lanman,  Charles,  work  cited,  251n, 
271n. 

Laprade,  William  T.,  delivers  ad- 
dress, 95. 

Lathrop,  Barnes  F.,  edits  A  South- 
ern Girl  at  Saratoga  Springs,  188/f, 
159-161. 

Latrobe,  C.  J.,  work  cited,  159w. 

Lawson,  John,  makes  valuable  con- 
tribution, 320. 

Law  Tales  for  Laymen  and  Wayside 
Tales  from  Carolina,  cited,  31w. 

Leak,  Walter  F.,  letter  from,  131, 
133;  letter  to,  131n;  mentioned, 
132. 

Lee,  Arthur,  develops  quarrel,  41; 
serves  as  diplomatic  agent,  43; 
writes  Franklin,  48. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  criticises 
Deane,  48. 

Lee,  William,  develops  quarrel,  41; 
leaves  city,  44;  leaves  Paris,  50; 
notified  of  change,  46;  receives 
commission,  47;  serves  as  Morris's 
colleague,  43;  speculates  on  Lon- 
don stock  exchange,  52. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.,  reviews  John  Car- 
lisle Kilgo,  President  of  Trinity 
College,  189JJ-1910,  85;  reviews 
The  History  of  Old  Tryon  and 
Rutherford  Counties,  174;  teaches 
in  summer  school,  190. 

Legends  of  Loudoun,  received,  420. 

"Length  of  Life  in  England,"  ar- 
ticle published,  190. 

Lenoir  County  Committee,  North 
Carolina  Society  unveils  portrait, 
92. 

Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, cited,  251n,  271n. 

Letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  cited, 
46n. 

Letters  of  William  Lee,  cited,  A2n, 
44n. 

Lewis,   Nell  Battle,   reads  paper,   95. 

Lewis,  Wm.  T.,  mentioned,  388. 

Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South, 
cited,  354n,  369n. 

Life  of  Rev.  James  D.  Sampson, 
cited,  29n. 

Lindsay,  Daniel,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Little  Tennessee  Basin,  described, 
282. 


Lloyd,  John,  mentioned,  48. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  monument  unveiled 
in  honor  of,  92. 

Lockhart,  Wm.  B.,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Lockmiller,  David  A.,  promoted,  419; 
publishes  article,  93;  publishes 
book  and  articles,  189;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  published,  420; 
to  publish  biography,  335. 

London,  Lawrence  Foushee,  article, 
George  Edmund  Badger  in  United 
States  Senate,  1856-1859,  1-22;  ar- 
ticle, George  Edmund  Badger  and 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  99-118; 
article,  George  Edmund  Badger, 
His  Last  Years  in  the  Senate,  1851- 
1855,   231-250. 

Long,  Crawford  W.,  mentioned,  89. 

Long  Island  Historical  Society,  re- 
ceived,  420. 

Lonn,   Ella,   work   mentioned,   330. 

Lord  Granville's  line,  South  Caro- 
lina  claims   land   south   of,    350. 

Loring,  Thomas,  letter  from,  145; 
mentioned,   145w.. 

"Lost  Colony,"  continues,  93. 

Love,  S.  L.,  climbs  dome,   265n. 

Love,  Wm.,  signs  letter,  138. 

Love,  William  and  others,  letter 
from,  137. 

Lovell,  Caroline  Cooper,  The  Golden 
Isles  of  Georgia,  cited,  374n. 

Lowery,  W.,  work  cited,   199w. 

Lucas,  John  Paul,  appointed,  34. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  founds  anti-slav- 
ery  society,    187. 

Lunsford  Lane,  cited,   SOn. 

Lunsford,   N.,   appointment   of,   35. 

Lure  of  the  Great  Smokies,  men- 
tioned, 253. 

Lyell,  Charles,  Second  Visit  to  the 
United  States,  cited,  365n,  368n; 
visits  the  United  States,  368. 

Mc 

McCain,  William  David,  article,  The 
Papers  of  the  Food  Administration 
for  North  Carolina,  1917-1919,  in 
the  National  Archives,  34-40. 

McClellan,  Idora,  marries,  325;  uses 
pen  name,  325. 

McCloskey,  Manus,  delivers  address, 
92. 

McCovern,  William  Montgomery,  The 
Early  Empires  of  Central  Asia, 
published,  420. 

McDermott,  Malcolm,  delivers  ad- 
dress, 336. 

McElroy,  Robert,  Jefferson  Davis,  re- 
ceived, 93. 

McGeachy,   J.  A.,  election  of,   189. 
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McGuire,   Hunter,   mentioned,    415. 
McKay,    James,    representative,    67ft. 
McKimmon,  Jane  S.,  appointment  of, 
35;  on  executive  committee,  35. 

MacKinney,  Loren  C,  publishes  book, 
334;   reads  paper,  190. 

Maclean,  William,  Sr.,  resides  in 
Lincoln  County,  378;  Revolution- 
ary service,  378;  services  in  legis- 
lature, 378. 

Maclaine,  Archibald,  mentioned,  378. 

McLaughlin,  Andrew  C,  investigates 
plan,  181. 

McLeod,  Alexander  H.,  awarded  fel- 
lowship in  history,  419. 

McLeod,  Carlos,  appointment  of,  35. 

McNeill,  Hubert,  endorses  book,  402. 

McPherson,  Elizabeth  Gregory,  edits 
Unpublished  Letters  from  North 
Carolinians  to  Van  Buren,  53-81, 
131-155. 

M 

Mabry,  William  Alexander,  reviews, 
Public  Papers  and  Letters  of  Oli- 
ver Max  Gardner,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  1929-1933,  82;  re- 
views The  Masonic  Governors  of 
North  Carolina,  401. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  letter  from,  53,  54, 
55,  59,  61,  68,  70,  71;  short  sketch 
of,  53ft. 

Madison,  James,  letters  of  printed, 
332. 

Magoffin,  Dorothy  Seay,  article,  A 
Georgia  Planter  and  His  Planta- 
tions, 1837-1861,  354-377. 

Magoon  in  Cuba,  published,  189; 
scheduled   for  publication,   93. 

Malone,  Cherry,  emancipated,  27. 

Malone,  Dumas,  delivers  address,  95. 

Malone,  Edmund,  emancipated,  27. 

Mangum,  Willie  P.,  does  not  vote, 
114;  elected  to  United  States  sen- 
ate, 4ft;  mentioned,  32;  presents 
Badger,  4;  short  sketch  of,  63ft; 
votes  in  the  negative,  116. 

Marsh,  Archibald,   signs  letter,   65ft. 

Marshall,  John,  Badger's  views  de- 
rived from,  18;   mentioned,   415. 

Martin,  L.  A.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Martin,  Sidney  W.,  awarded  fellow- 
ship in  history,  419. 

Masa,  George,  acknowledgment  made 
to,  251ft. 

Masey,  William  D.,  signs  letter,  65ft. 

Mason,  R.  L.,  work  cited,  251ft,  253. 

Masonic  Governors  of  North  Caro- 
lina, received,  191;   reviewed,  401. 

"Master  Elias  Dereham  and  His 
Connection  with  Durham,"  article 
published,  190. 


Mathewson,.  E.  H.,  work,  .cited,  13Qft, 

Mauley,  J.  E.:.  lores'-. Negro,  3V6.  ,'  ,'.,' 

Maxwell,  Alien  Jay,  writes  ' sketch, 
82. 

May,  Fred  H.,  elected  vice  president, 
95. 

Mayflower  Cup,  awarded,  95. 

Mears,  Alexander,  mentioned,  89. 

Meban,  Alex,  signs  letter,  65ft. 

"Medical  Services  in  Medieval 
French  Hospices,"  paper  read,  190. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  men- 
tioned, 416. 

Medical  World,  published,  334. 

Memminger,  C.  L.,  home  and  grave 
marked,   337. 

Merritt,  Albert  N.,  work  cited,   38ft. 

Mexican  War,  gives  Badger  oppor- 
tunity, 5. 

Michael,  Paul  M.,  appointed  super- 
visor, 390. 

Milam,  W.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Milton,  makes  use  of  auction  sys- 
tem, 123. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Greenville  Ladies'  Association  in 
Aid  of  the  Confederate  Army,  re- 
ceived,   93;    reviewed,    416. 

Missouri  Compromise,  discussed  in 
senate,  244. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  Chiles,  reviews 
Landmarks  of  Richmond,  414. 

Modley,  Rudolf,  The  United  States: 
A  Graphic  History,  received,  93. 

Moffett,  Thomas,  his  work  on  in- 
sects mentioned,  200. 

Monroe,  James,  mentioned,  239;  re- 
ceives Badger's  support,  2. 

Montgomery,  D.  W.,  signs  letter,  65ft. 

Montgomery,  Lizzie  Wilson,  work 
cited,  80ft. 

Montgomery,  William,  representa- 
tive, 67ft;  short  sketch  of,  66ft. 

Moodie,  Ann,  marries,  355. 

Moody,  Robert  E.,  reviews  Charles 
Osborn  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Move- 
ment, 186. 

Mooney,   James,  work  cited,   321. 

Moore,  A.  B.,  work  mentioned,   329. 

Moore,  Adolphus  G.,  memorial  pre- 
sented, 211ft. 

Moore,   David,   mentioned,   383. 

Moore,  M.  V.,  marries,  325. 

Moore,    Maurice,    signs    letter,    65. 

Morehead,  John  M.,  candidate,  100; 
receives  votes,  134ft. 

Moreley,  M.  W.,  work  cited,  251ft, 
259ft,  260ft. 

Moreman,  Chaney,  emancipated,  27ft. 

Morrel,  John  M.,  part  of  estate  cul- 
tivated, 366. 
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Morris.  Robert;  Deane  ' acts  for,  41; 
notifies  commissioners,  44;  writes 
Deaiie,  43;  writes  of  mismanage- 
ment, 46. 

Morris,  Thomas,  dies,  49;  estab- 
lishes himself,  44;  selected  as 
agent,  43;  sent  to  France,  42; 
writes  Deane,  47. 

Morrison,  Cameron,  delivers  address, 
92;    mentioned,    82. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Henry,  signs  type- 
script, 204n. 

Murphey,  Archibald  Debow,  men- 
tioned,   121,    171. 


N 


Narrative  of  Lunsford  Lane,  Former- 
ly of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  cited,  127n. 

Nash,  Francis,  site  of  home  marked, 
337. 

Nash,  M.  W.,  appointment  of,  35. 

National  Archives,  announces  ac- 
quisition of  records,  94. 

National  Park  Service,  to  accept 
title,  192. 

Neal,  Geo.  signs  letter,   138. 

Neal,  T.  M.,  mentioned,  384. 

Neglected  Period  of  Anti-Slavery  in 
America,  mentioned,  186. 

Negro  Republican,  activities  against, 
216. 

Negroes  vote  against  impeachment, 
221. 

Nelson,  Knute,  attempts  to  preserve 
records,  36. 

Neufville,   David,  marries,   355. 

Newbys,  Thompson,  mentioned,  383. 

New  England,  North  Carolinians 
trade  with,  120. 

New  Gilead  Reformed  Church,  mark- 
er unveiled  at,  92. 

Newland,  David  A.,  short  sketch  of, 
66n. 

Newsome,  Albert  Ray,  delivers  ad- 
dress on  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 92;  edits  maps,  334;  reads 
paper,  95. 

New  World  maps,  mentioned,  199. 

New  York  agents  sell  tobacco  on 
commission,  128;  Herald,  praises 
speech,   109. 

Nicholson,  John  P.,  signs  letter,  81. 

Nolechucky    Valley,    described,    273. 

Nolte,  Herman  F.,  acknowledge- 
ment made  to,  251n. 

"Nomenclature  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,"  cited,  251n. 

Norris,  Benj.,  signs  letter,  138. 

North  American  scene,  first  deline- 
ator of,  199. 


North  Carolina,  Art  Society  holds 
annual  meeting,  96;  assembly  re- 
fuses to  pay  commissioners,  342; 
Badger  in  favor  of  railroads  in, 
248;  Bibliography,  1936-1937,  Mary 
Lindsay  Thornton,  162-169;  "Books 
and  Authors  of  the  Year,"  paper 
read,  95;  celebrates  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  92;  com- 
missioners sign  compromise  agree- 
ment, 342;  complains  about  set- 
tlers, 347;  copper  mines  in  west- 
ern part,  284;  council  defends 
Dobbs,  349;  Council  of  State  makes 
allottment  for  researcher,  192; 
counties  with  tobacco  factories  in, 
124;  Democrats  write  Van  Buren, 
53;  earliest  tobacco  manufacturing 
in,  123;  elects  first  Democratic 
governor,  205;  elections  in,  dis- 
appointing, 135;  elevation  of  cer- 
tain mountains  in,  260,  269; 
emancipates  slaves,  26;  enacts  to- 
bacco inspection  laws,  120;  Em- 
ployment Service,  has  records,  396; 
Folk-Lore  Society,  holds  annual 
meeting,  96;  Food  Administrator, 
appointed,  34;  Food  Administra- 
tion papers,  sent  to  Washington, 
37;  free  Negroes  could  not  immi- 
grate, 24;  "free  Negro"  in,  23; 
geographical  notes  on  mountain 
region  of,  256;  Historical  Com- 
mission, accessions  to,  94,  191,  336, 
421;  Historical  Commission  fur- 
nishes office  space,  389;  Historical 
Commission  publishes  volume,  96, 
191;  Historical  Commission  to  oc- 
cupy new  building,  94;  "In  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787,"  paper 
read,  95;  laws  less  severe,  25;  list 
of  counties  growing  tobacco  in, 
120;  mountains,  climate  in,  288; 
mountains,  index  to  names,  eleva- 
tions, rivers,  valleys,  292-318;  moun- 
tains, road  accommodations  in, 
263,  266,  271,  272,278,284,285,  287; 
mountains,  types  of  trees  in,  289; 
Negro  population  in,  23;  no  port 
facilities,  119;  Planter,  quotes  Pe- 
tersburg Farm  Journal,  122  w; 
Press,  publications,  420;  reaches 
agreement,  351;  Reconstruction 
historians,  admit  partisanship, 
220;  reverses  policy,  353;  social 
changes  in,  170;  Social  Science 
Maps,  published,  334;  Society  of 
Friends  in,  72;  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  the  South,  170;  tobacco 
code  gives  elasticity,  122;  tobacco 
factories    classified,    125;     tobacco 
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factories  classified  on  basis  of 
value,  126;  travel  journal  to  Ten- 
nessee, 379;  under  Republican 
banner,  136;  villages  in  western 
part,  286;  Whigs  endorse  Badger's 
speech,  14;  William  Maclean,  Sr., 
promotes  navigation  in,  379;  Wil- 
liam W.  Holden,  dramatic  figure 
in,  204;  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
records,  173. 

"Notes  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Mountain  District  of  Western 
North  Carolina,"  256. 

Nye,  Edgar  W.  ("Bill"),  home 
marked,   337. 


Obituary  notices,  list  compiled,  192. 

Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill,  cited,  206n, 
213^,  224n. 

Old  South:  Struggles  for  Democ- 
racy, received,  93;   reviewed,  326. 

Olds,  L.  P.,  votes  against  impeach- 
ment, 221. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  The  Cotton 
Kingdom,  cited,  373w;  work  cited, 
359w. 

On  Horseback,  A  Tour  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  cited,  251n,  274w. 

Origin  of  the  Franklin-Lee  Im- 
broglio, article  by  Thomas  Perkins 
Abernethy,  41-52. 

Osborn,  Charles,  short  sketch  of, 
186. 

Ossabaw,  minor  crops  produced  on, 
369;  principal  crop  cultivated  on, 
367. 

Owen,  John,  grave  marked,  337; 
mentioned,   32. 

Owsley,  Frank  L.,  reviews  The  Col- 
lapse of  the  Confederacy,  329. 

Ozmer,  Roy  R.,  acknowledgment 
made  to,  251n. 


Page,  Henry  A.,  appointed,  34; 
makes  appeal,  36. 

Pageant  of  America,  cited,  199n. 

Papers  of  the  Food  Administration 
jor  North  Carolina,  1917-1919,  in 
the  National  Archives,  article  by 
William  David  McCain,   34-40. 

Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin,  cited,  2n, 
240w,  242n. 

Parker,  Nathaniel  O.,  letter  from, 
146. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  commands  troops, 
412. 

Patton,  James  Welch,  Minutes  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Greenville 
Ladies'  Association  in  Aid  of  the 


Volunteers  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  received,  93;  reviewed,  416; 
reviews  The  Siege  of  Charleston, 
412. 

Paul,  H.  V.,  History  of  the  Town  of 
Durham,  N.  C,  cited,  123n;  work 
cited,  130n. 

Payne,   Abel,    emancipated,    27. 

Payne,  Macky,  emancipated,  27. 

Payne,   Patsey,    emancipated,    27. 

Pearce,  Haywood,  Junior,  studies 
stone,  192. 

Pearson,  C.  C,  compiles  obituary  list, 
192;  teaches  in  summer  school, 
335. 

Pearson,  Richmond  M.,  issues  writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  209;  presides 
over  senate,  215. 

Pease,  Theodore  Calvin,  Anglo- 
French  Boundary  Disputes  in  the 
West,  1749-1763,  reviewed,  90. 

Peden,  E.  A.,  attempts  to  preserve 
records,  36. 

Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  received, 
335. 

"Personal  and  Popular  in  the  Study 
of  History,"  address  delivered,  95. 

Petersburg,  bids  for  North  Carolina 
tobacco,  122. 

Petersburg  Farm  Journal,  quoted, 
122n. 

Pettigrew,  Ebenezer,  representative, 
67ik 

Pfohl,  William  F.,  illustrates  book, 
404. 

Phillips,  Charles,  mentioned,  274n-. 

Phillips,  P.  L.,  makes  vigorous  at- 
tack, 199;   work  cited,  199w. 

Phillips,  Ulrich  Bonnell,  American 
Negro  Slavery,  cited,  368n;  Flor- 
ida Plantation  Records,  cited,  358?t, 
ZQOn,  368n;  guides  work,  405; 
Plantation  and  Frontier  Docu- 
ments, cited,  370^,  371n,  375n; 
quoted,  26;  work  cited,  26n,  354n, 
369n. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  letters  of  print- 
ed, 332;  mentioned,  241. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  mentioned,  153. 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  participates  in  pro- 
gram, 95. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  furnishes  paper, 
180. 

Pittman,  Thomas  H.,  Wake  Forest 
College   secures   library   of,   192. 

Pittsboro,  celebrates  sesquicenten- 
nial,  92. 

Plantation  and  Frontier  Documents, 
cited,  370n,  371n,  375». 
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Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia,  cited, 
359n,  360/j,  364n,  368w,  371n.  373n. 

Plowman,  Albert  W.,  marries,  325. 

Poe,  Clarence,  delivers  address,  92; 
on  executive  committee,  35. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  mentioned,  415. 

Polk,  James  K.,  plantation  men- 
tioned, 365. 

Polk,  Saml.,  mentioned,  384. 

Pond,  F.  B.,  appointment  of,  35. 

Pope,  P.  C,  signs  letter,  81. 

Potomac  Insurance  Company,  efforts 
to  renew  charter,  231. 

Potts,    Jonathan,   mentioned,   385n. 

Pou,  James  H.,  on  executive  com- 
mittee, 35. 

Powell,   John,  mentioned,   415. 

Poynell,   William,   mentioned,    156. 

Price,  William,  mentioned,  385. 

Principal  Navigations  .  .  .,  cited, 
201n. 

"Problems  of  the  South  in  Relation 
to  Other  Sections,"  subject  dis- 
cussed at  meeting,  335. 

Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliaments  Respecting  North 
America,  received,  93. 

Proceedings  Had  in  the  Senate  sit- 
ting as  a  Court  of  Impeachment 
for  the  Trial  of  Edmund  W.  Jones, 
cited,  228?i. 

Proceedings  in  the  Cases  of  Im- 
peachment of  Charles  Robinson, 
John  W.  Robinson  and  George  S. 
Hillyer,  cited,  204n. 

Progress  in  the  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina  Boundary  Dispute, 
article  by  Marvin  Lucian  Skaggs, 
341-353. 

Public  Papers  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Max  Gardner,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  1929-1933,  reviewed,  82. 

Public  Service  in  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished,   420. 

Pugh,  Lawrence  H.,  mentioned,  159n. 

Pugh,  William  W.,  mentioned,  159n. 


Quaife,   M.   M.,   work  cited,   lOn. 

"Quarter  Century  of  a  Mississippi 
Plantation,"    article    cited,    357w. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  colony  settled  un- 
der patronage  of,   197. 


R 


Raburn,  James  W.,  awarded  fellow- 
ship  in  history,   419. 

"Racial  Problems,  Adjustments  and 
Disturbances,"  cited,  26n. 


Ragatz,  Lowell  Joseph,  reviews  The 
Colonial  Period  of  American  His- 
tory: The  Settlements,  III,  183. 

Raleigh,  free  Negro  population  in, 
23. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  colony  settled 
under  patronage  of,  197. 

Ramage,  Allene,  compiles  checklist, 
319. 

Rambler  in  North  America,  cited, 
159n. 

Ramsdell,  Charles  W.,  reviews  Min- 
utes of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Greenville  [South  Carolina]  La- 
dies' Association  in  Aid  of  Volun- 
teers of  the  Confederate  Army, 
416;  teaches  in  summer  school, 
190. 

Ramsour,  J.  A.,  signs  letter,  138. 

Rankin,  Robert  S.,  participates  in 
program,  95. 

Raper,  J.  R.,  appointed  supervisor, 
390. 

Readjustments  of  Agricultural  Ten- 
ure in  Ireland,  published,  420. 

"Recollections  of  W.  W.  Holden," 
cited,  20in. 

Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
cited,  204n. 

Red  Strings,  mentioned,  206. 

Reid,  David  S.,  elected  to  fill  term, 
249n. 

Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina, 
cited,  66?i. 

Rencher,  Abram,  representative,  67n. 

"Report  on  the  Culture  of  Tobacco 
in  the  United  States,"  cited,  130n. 

Report  on  the  Survey  of  Federal 
Archives  in  North  Carolina, 
through  June  30,  1937,  by  Mattie 
Erma  Edwards,  389-399. 

Retreat,  George  Jones  Kollock's  resi- 
dence, 356. 

Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence of  the  United  States, 
cited,  50n. 

Rhodes,  Marylou,  Landmarks  of 
Richmond,  received,  335;  reviewed, 
414. 

Riley,  S.  G.,  teaches  in  summer 
school,  335. 

Rinehardt,  M.,  signs  letter,  138. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America,  246n. 

Ritchie,  Thomas,  edits  The  Union, 
54n. 

Rives,  William  C,  delivers  speech, 
61n. 

Robb,  Vivian,  acknowledgment  made 
to,  251n. 
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Robert,  Joseph  Clarke,  appointment 
of,  334;  article,  The  Tobacco  In- 
dustry in  Ante-Bellum  North  Caro- 
lina, 119-130;  The  Tobacco  King- 
dom, received,  420. 

Robinson,  Charles,  impeached,  204ft. 

Robinson,  Daniel  M.,  reviews  Thom- 
as Watson:  Agrarian  Rebel,   407. 

Rogers,  Allen,  signs  letter,   65ft. 

Roland,  Dunbar,  work  cited,  241ft. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  lunches  at 
Lake  Lure,  175. 

Ropp,  Theodore,  appointment  of, 
190. 

Rosedew,  minor  crops  produced  on, 
369;  principal  crop  cultivated  on, 
367. 

Ross,  John,  brings  about  under- 
standing, 48;  complains  of  Mor- 
ris's conduct,  46;  untangles  affairs, 
44. 

Rowland,  Buford,  edits  Some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Low  Parts  of 
North  Carolina,  156-158. 

Royal  White  Hart  Masonic  Lodge, 
marker  erected,  337. 

Ruffin,  Edmund,  essay  mentioned, 
368. 

Ruffin,  Thomas,  grave  marked,  337. 

Russell,  Josiah  C,  publishes  article, 
93;  receives  grant,  334,  419;  in- 
vited to  read  paper,  190;  publishes 
article,   190. 


Salter,  J.  T.,  The  American  Politi- 
cian, published,  420. 

Sampson,  James  D.,  descendants  in- 
terviewed, 29n ;  mentioned,  28. 

Sanders,  Jennings  B.,  Early  Ameri- 
can History,  received,  191;  work 
cited,  52ft. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  activities,  328. 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.,  appointment 
of,  141;  candidate  for  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, 142;  letter  from,  62,  65,  67; 
mentioned,  141;  political  sketch, 
62ft;    receives  votes,  134ft. 

Scientific  Interests  in  the  Old  South, 
reviewed,  88. 

Scott,  Thomas  G.,  postmaster,  60ft. 

Scott,  Winfield,  Badger  campaigns 
for,  234. 

Seawell,   J.  L.,  work  cited,   31ft. 

Second  Visit  to  the  United  States, 
cited,  365ft,  368ft. 

Seegers,  L.  Walter,  promoted,  419. 

Selections  From  the  Speeches  and 
Writings  of  Thomas  L.  Clingman, 
cited.  252n. 


Selma  Reporter,  praises  speech,  109. 

"The  Settlement  of  the  Church  Prop- 
erty Question  in  Cuba,"  article 
published,  93;  accepted  for  pub- 
lication,  189. 

Seven  Years  War,  mentioned,  353. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  mentioned,  106;  pro- 
poses substitute  bill,  115;  referred 
to,  106ft. 

Sharpes,  William,  mentioned,  384. 

Shepard,  William  B.,  opposes  candi- 
didacy,  100;   representative,  67n. 

Sheppard,  W.  L.,  illustrates  repro- 
duction, 326. 

Shepperd,  Augustus  Henry,  repre- 
sentative, 67ft. 

Sheridan,  Lewis,  piles  up  fortune, 
32. 

Sherman,  Roger,  denounces  speech, 
109. 

Sherrill,  William  L.,  The  Annals  of 
Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina, 
reviewed,  177. 

Shotwell  Papers,  cited,  209ft,  226n. 

Shotwell,  R.  A.,  sentenced  to  prison, 
176. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.,  accepts  ap- 
pointment, 190;  awarded  Mayflow- 
er Cup,  95;  resigns,  190. 

Siege  of  Charleston,  received,  335; 
reviewed,  412. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "Lost  Colony," 
stone  found,  192. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  published, 
420. 

Skaggs,  Marvin  Lucian,  article, 
Progress  in  North  Carolina-South 
Carolina  Boundary  Dispute,  341- 
353;  teaches  in  summer  school, 
335;  reviews  History  of  North 
Carolina,  320. 

Sketches  of  Old  Warrenton,  North 
Carolina,  cited,  80ft 

Slade,  Eli,  introduces  yellow  tobacco, 
129,  130. 

Slade,  Elisha,  introduces  yellow  to- 
bacco, 129,  130. 

Slave  Holder  Abroad,  cited,   373ft. 

Slavery  and  Abolition,  cited,  159ft. 

Sleepy  Hollow,  Miller  Kollock  resi- 
dence, 356. 

Smathers,  George  H.,  The  History  of 
Land  Titles  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  received,  420. 

Smith,  Alfred  E.,  North  Carolina  de- 
nounces, 83. 

Smith,  Clifford  E.,  appointed  super- 
visor, 390. 

Smith,  Culver  H.,  teaches  in  summer 
school,   190. 
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Smith,  George  A.,  delegate  to  con- 
vention, 129. 

Smith,  Hoke,  mentioned,  409. 

Smith,  J.  C,  work  cited,  159n. 

Smith,  Julia  Moore,  edits  sketches, 
326. 

Smith,  Matilda,  mentioned,   384. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  activities  of, 
328. 

Smyth,  Albert  Henry,  work  cited, 
45n. 

"Social  Status  at  the  Court  of  King 
John,"  article  published,  93. 

Society  of  Friends,  importance  in 
North  Carolina,  173. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Low  Parts 
of  North  Carolina,  edited  by  Bu- 
ford  Rowland,  156-158. 

"Some  Poems  of  the  Coast  Land," 
paper  read,  95. 

Southall,  E.  P.,  work  cited,  32n. 

South  Carolina,  arrests  magistrates, 
352;  authorities  aggressive,  350; 
claims  land  south  of  Granville's 
line,  350;  commissioners  drop 
work,  343;  protects  settlers,  347; 
pursues  policy,  353;  reaches  agree- 
ment, 351;  representatives  refuse 
to  continue  survey,  341;  sends 
message,  341;  signs  boundary 
treaty,  351;  supports  settlers,  348. 

South  in  the  Building  of  the  Na- 
tion, cited,  26n. 

Southern  Character  Sketches,  re- 
viewed, 324. 

Southern  Mountain  Region,  military 
importance  of,  290. 

Southern  Negroes,  1861-1865,  re- 
ceived, 335;  reviewed,  405. 

Southern  Pictures  and  Pencilings, 
cited,  252n. 

Southern  Plantation,  A  Study  in  the 
Development  and  Accuracy  of  a 
Tradition,  cited  354n. 

Southern  Plantation  Overseer  as  Re- 
vealed in  His  Letters,  cited,  360ti, 
365n. 

Southern  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, holds  annual  meeting,  94. 

Southern  Press,  condemns  speech, 
113. 

Spaight,  Richard  Dobbs,  campaigns 
for  office,  142n;  letter  from,  142; 
letter  to  Van  Buren,  141. 

Spanish  Settlements  ivithin  the  Pres- 
ent Limits  of  the  United  States, 
cited,  199n. 

Speight,  Jesse,  representative,  67n; 
short    sketch    of,    66n. 


Spruill,  Julia  Cherry,  reviews  Thom- 
as Jefferson's  Cook  Book,  410; 
Woman's  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  published,  420. 

Staley,  A.,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Stanley,  John,  foremost  lawyer,  2; 
operates   business,   32. 

Stanly,  Edward,  supports  candidacy, 
100. 

Stanwood,  Edward,  work  cited,  235n. 

Starnes,  Ebenezer,  The  Slave  Holder 
'  Abroad,  cited,  373n. 

State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, holds  annual  meeting,  95. 

State  Rights  in  the  Confederacy, 
mentioned,  329. 

Steele,  Robert  J.,  letter  from,  132; 
letter  to,  mentioned,  133. 

Stentz,  Mrs.  J.  Dale,  appointed  su- 
pervisor, 390. 

Stephenson,  Jean,  acknowledgement 
made  to,  251n;  compiles  gazetteer, 
293-318. 

Stephenson,  Wendell  H.,  Isaac 
Franklin:  Slave  Trader  and  Plant- 
er of  the  Old  South,  received,  420; 
work  cited,  357n. 

Still,  Bayard,  appointment  of,   190. 

Stock,  Leo  Francis,  Proceedings  and 
Debates  of  the  British  Parliaments 
Respecting  North  America,  re- 
ceived, 93. 

Stone,  Alfred  H.,  "Cotton  Factorage 
System  of  the  Southern  States," 
cited,  370n. 

Story  of  Durham,  City  of  the  New 
South,  cited,  12in,  lZOn. 

Story  of  Reconstruction,  received, 
335. 

Stout,  E.  M.,  Public  Service  in  Great 
Britain,  published,  420. 

Stowe,  Larkin,  signs  letter,  138. 

Strange,  Robert,  resigns,  134n. 

Stroup,  Henry,  promoted,  190. 

Stuart,  James,  work  cited,  159n. 

Sumner,  Charles,  mentioned,  232;  on 
fugitive  slave  law,  233. 

Sumner,  W.  G.,  work  cited,  45n. 

"Superior  Germ  Plasm  in  Tobacco," 
cited,  130n. 

Survey  of  Federal  Archives  contin- 
ues preparation  of  guide,  96;  estab- 
lished, 389. 

Swain,  David  L.,  birthplace  marked, 
337;  makes  error,  343. 

Swans,  Joseph,  mentioned,  382. 

Sydnor,  Charles  S.,  A  Gentleman  of 
the  Old  Natchez  Region:  Benjamin 
L.  C.  Wailes,  received,  420. 
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Tallmadge,   James,   mentioned,   160. 

Tappan,  Benjamin,  criticizes  treaty, 
152n. 

Tar  Heel  Tales,  broadcast,  191. 

Tate,   John,  mentioned,   384. 

Tatum,  Georgia  Lee,  work  men- 
tioned, 330. 

Taylor,  George  R.,  The  United 
States:  A  Graphic  History,  re- 
ceived, 93. 

Taylor,  R.  H.,  teaches  in  summer 
school,  335. 

Taylor,  Zachariah,  moves  troops,  12. 

Teddies,  Adam,  mentioned,  383. 

Telfair,  Alexander,  punishment  of 
slave  of,  375. 

Tennessee,  Travel  Journal  from 
North  Carolina,  379. 

The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  V,  The  Territory  of 
Mississippi,  1798-1817,  received,  94; 
reviewed,  330. 

The  Tobacco  Crop,  1839,  18^9,  1851, 
cited,  121n. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  in  Ante- 
Bellum  North  Carolina,  article,  by 
Joseph  Clarke  Robert,  119-130. 

The  Tobacco  Kingdom,  received,  420. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  causes  of,  403. 

This  Was  Home,  published,  420. 

Thomas,  Henry  Evans,  brings  home 
Florida  money,  129. 

Thomas,  James  A.,  A  Pioneer  To- 
bacco Merchant  in  the  Orient, 
cited,  129w. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Cook  Book,  re- 
ceived, 355;   reviewed,  410. 

Thomas  Watson:  Agrarian  Rebel,  re- 
ceived, 335;   reviewed,  407. 

Thompson,  Eliza,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,   159n. 

Thompson,  L.  E.,  signs  letter,  138. 

Thompson,  William  Ann,  dies,  159ti. 

Thornton,  Mary  Lindsay,  North 
Carolina  Bibliography,  1936-1987, 
162-169. 

Three  Years  in  North  America, 
cited,  159n. 

Tilley,  Nannie  May,  essay  cited, 
130n. 

Tobacco  manufacturers,  call  conven- 
tion, 128. 

Tobacco  Manufacturing,  1840,  1850, 
1860,  cited,  124n. 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine,  established, 
409. 

"Topography  of  Black  Mountains," 
cited,  264n. 


Travels    in    North    America,    cited, 

159n. 
Trist,     Virginia     Randolph,     hands 

down  book,  411. 
Turner,  D.,  signs  letter,  81. 
Turner,    Jas.    C,    locating    railroad, 

287. 
Turner,     Josiah,     raises    hullabaloo, 

219;  writ  of  habeas  corpus  refused, 

226. 
Turner,  Josiah,  Jr.,  punishes  admin- 
istration, 209. 
Turner,  Nat,  insurrection  mentioned, 

24. 
Tuscaroras,   receive   small   tracts   of 

land,  351. 
Tuttle,   Marion   Emeth,   appointment 

of,  35. 
Twelve    Virginia    Counties:    Where 

the  Western  Migration  Began,  re- 
ceived, 93;  reviewed,  322. 
Twitty,  Thomas  T.,  signs  letter,  81. 
Two    Reconstruction   Impeachments, 

article    by    Cortez    A.    M.    Ewing, 

204-230. 
Two  Soldiers,  published,  420. 

U 

Uhlendorf,  Bernhard  A.,  The  Siege 
of  Charleston,  received,  335;  re- 
viewed, 412. 

Union  League,  cast  votes,  206. 

United  Daughters  of  1812,  unveil 
marker,  336. 

United  States:  A  Graphic  History, 
received,  93. 

United  States  and  Canada,  cited, 
159n. 

United  States  enters  World  War,  34. 

United  States  Food  Administration, 
created,  34. 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  fur- 
nishes data  on  altitudes,  292. 

University  of  Richmond,  mentioned, 
416. 

Unpublished  Letters  from  North 
Carolinians  to  Van  Buren,  edited 
by  Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson, 
53-81,  131-155. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  information  about, 
14471. 


Valentine,  E.  V.,  mentioned,  415. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  attends  ball, 
160;  endorsed  for  reelection,  137n; 
letter  from  Spaight,  cited,  141n; 
letter  quoted,  131ti;  letter  sent  to, 
131;  manuscripts  cited,  132n;  men- 
tioned, 159;  trusts  to  Jackson's  in- 
fluence, 133n. 
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Vance.   Zebulon   B.,   declines   defense 

of  Holden,  215. 
Van   Renseleer,   Stephen,   mentioned, 

160. 
"Varieties    of   American    Greatness," 

address  delivered,  95. 
Varner,   H.   B.,  appointment  of,   35. 
Venable,    Abram    W.,    writes    about 

Badger's    failure    of    confirmation, 

242. 
Vinson,   Robert   Ernest,   attempts   to 

preserve  records,  36. 
Virginia  Cartography,   cited,   199n. 
Virginia,     North     Carolina     tobacco 

shipped  to,  119. 
Virginia   Resolves   of   1798,   Badger's 

attitude  towards,  237. 
Virginia     Statutes     at     Large,     III, 

cited,  119n. 
Von  Wilmowsky,  Wilhelm,  writes  in 

diary,  414. 
Von  Wurmb,  Philip,  writes  in  dairy, 

414. 

W 

Wachovia  Historical  Society,  opens 
new  Hall  of  History,  94. 

Wade,  Ben,  replies  to  Badger,  246. 

Wager,  Paul  W.,  participates  in  pro- 
gram, 95. 

Wake  Forest  College,  secures  Pitt- 
man  library,  192. 

Walker,  Tom,  advertised  as  black- 
smith, 28. 

Wallace,  John,  work  cited,  214n. 

War  of  Jenkins's  Ear,  mentioned, 
346. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  work  cited, 
251n,  274n. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  work  cited, 
29n. 

Washington,  William  H.,  gives  opin- 
ion, 100. 

Wasner,  Mary  E.,  appointed  super- 
visor, 390. 

Watauga  Valley,  described,  271. 

Watkins,  Samuel,  advertises  tobacco 
product,  127. 

Watson,  Thomas,  background  and  be- 
ginnings, 407;  returns  to  Demo- 
cratic party,  409. 

Waugh,  H.  M.,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Webster,  Daniel,  mentioned,  150; 
speech  reflects  influences  of,  109. 

Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  quoted,  320. 

Wescott,  Mary,  compiles  checklist, 
319. 

Wesley,  Charles  II.,  The  Collapse  of 
the  Confederacy,  received,  191;  re- 
viewed, 329. 


West,   C.   P.,  does  research,   419. 

Western  North  Carolina  mountains, 
index  to  notes  on,  292-318. 

Western  North  Carolina  railroad,  un- 
der construction,  287. 

Western  North  Carolina  rivers,  in- 
dex to,  292-318. 

Western  Turnpike,  direction  of,  285. 

Wharton,    Francis,    work    cited,    50n. 

Wharton,  Vernon  L.,  research  assist- 
ant, 419. 

What  the  Negro  Thinks,  mentioned, 
406. 

Wheeler,  John  H.,  work  cited,  23n, 
66?i. 

Whistler,  Anna  Mathilda  MacNeill, 
marker  unveiled,  336. 

Whistler,  James,  marker  unveiled  at 
home  of  mother,   336. 

Whistler's  mother,  home  site  marked, 
337. 

White  Brotherhood,  organized,  207. 

White,  John,  identified,  203;  map 
maker,  199;  only  colonist  by  that 
name,  200;   plants  colony,  197. 

Whitfield,  O.  S.,  advertised  as  plas- 
terer, 28. 

"Who  Was  Peter  Stuart  Ney,"  paper 
read,  95. 

Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  mentioned, 
160. 

Wiley,  Bell  Irvin,  Southern  Negroes, 
1861-1865,  received,  335;  reviewed, 
405;  teaches  history,  405. 

Wiley,  Calvin  H.,  mentioned,  171. 

Wilfong,    Geo.,    signs    letter,    138. 

William  Maclean's  Travel  Journal 
from  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina, 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  May-June, 
1811,  document  edited  by  Alice 
Barnwell  Keith,  378-388. 

Williams,  Harrison,  Legends  of 
Loudoun,  received,  420. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  undertakes  com- 
mercial business,  44;  works  under 
another,  47. 

Williams,  Lewis,  representative,  67n. 

Williams,  Robert,  letters  of  printed, 
332. 

Williams,  Sam,  signs  letter,  81. 

Williams,  Samuel  Cole,  Dawn  of 
Tennessee  Valley  and  Tennessee 
History,  reviewed,  178. 

Williamson,   I.   N.,   signs  letter,   65n. 

Williamson,  Thos.,  signs  letter,  138. 

Williamson,  Wm.,  signs  letter,  138. 

Wilmington,  free  Negro  population 
in,  23. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  discussed,  107; 
mentioned,  19. 
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Willoughby,  W.  W.,  work  cited,  217n. 
Wilson,  A.  D.,  attempts  to  preserve 

records,  36. 
Wilson,  Eliel,  appointment  of,  35. 
Wilson,    George    P.,    delivers    presi- 
dential address,  96. 
Wilson,  Henry,  work  cited,  246n. 
Wilson,  Louis  R.,  reviews  Southern 

Character  Sketches,  324. 
Wilson,  Robert,  mentioned,  386. 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  mentioned,  409. 
Winsor   Prize,   award,    337. 
Wirt,  William,  mentioned,  415. 
"With,"    John,    called    John    White, 

179. 
"With    Professor    Guyot   on    Mounts 

Washington  and  Carrigain,"  251n. 
Witmore,    R.    C,    fruit    trees    sent 

through,  148. 
Woman's    Life    and    Work    in    the 

Southern  Colonies,  published,  420. 
Woodbury,  Levi,  mentioned,  65,  136, 

136rc. 


Woodhouse,  E.  J.,  participates  in 
program,   95. 

Woodward,  C.  Vann,  Thomas  Wat- 
son: Agrarian  Rebel,  received,  335; 
reviewed,   407. 

Worth,  Jonathan,  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, 206. 

Worth,  Laura  D.,  mentioned,  174. 

Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
cited,  45n. 

Wyche,  James,  signs  letter,  65n. 

Wythe,  George,  mentioned,  415. 


Yellow      Mountain 
erected,  337. 


Road,      marker 


Ziegler,    W.    B.,    work    cited,    251n, 
259n,  268n,  269tt. 
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